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TWO KASIDAHS OF THE PERSIAN POET ANWARL. 


AUHAD UD DIN ANWARI was born in a village near Mahnah 
in the plains of Kh4waran in the province of Abfward. His 
original takhallus, or poetical surname, was Kh&wari, which 
he changed to Anwarf by the advice of his teacher ‘Umérah. 
His early life was spent in poverty, but he at length attracted 
the notice of Sultan Sanjar, and became one of the most 
famous poets of his court. Sultan Sanjar was the sixth mon- 
arch of the SeljGk dynasty; he had been for several years 
governor of Khorassan, but in A.D. 1117 he became Sultan, 
on the death of his brother Muhammad, and reigned for forty 
years. His reign is a glorious era in Persian history, as he 
was a munificent patron of literature; but it closed in disgrace 
and ruin. 

A colony of the Turkm4n tribe of Ghuzz had been allowed 
to settle near Balkh, but had revolted against the oppression 
of the governor. The Sultan determined to support his officer’s 
authority, and marched with an army to suppress the insur- 
rection; but his troops were defeated and he himself became 
a prisoner. He remained nearly four years a captive and was 
treated with great barbarity, but he at length made his escape. 
He had however hardly reached his capital Merv, when he 
died in 1157 (A. H. 552) in his 73rd year. At his death, his 
empire fell into fragments, which were seized by different 
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branches of his family, or by independent chiefs. His nephew 
Ruknuddfn Mahmtd, who was the son of a sister married to 
the descendant of a great chief of Turkistén, held Khorassan 
for a few years and fixed his capital at Samarkand; but he was 
afterwards dethroned and blinded by one of his ministers. It 
was to this prince that Anwarf probably addressed the first 
of the following Kasfdahs. 

Anwari was a great astrologer as well as a great poet, and 
on the occasion of a conjunction of the seven planets in Libra, 
on the 29th of the month Juméda’ i, A.H. 582 (a.D. 1186, 
Sept. 16)’, he predicted a terrific storm which would produce 
unparalleled devastation. On the very night however, when 
the storm was to burst on Persia, the air was so still that a light 
on the top of a minaret was not extinguished, and during the 
year there was so little wind that inuch of the corn could not 
be winnowed in the fields. The following note from Lingard’s 
history is a curious illustration of the incident. 

“In the present year (1186) all the Christian nations, both 
Greek and Latin, were terrified with the expectation of the evils 
which would follow the conjunction of most of the plancts in_ 
the sign Libra, on the 16th of September. A pestilential 
wind, accompanied with earthquakes, was to sweep the face of 
the earth, overturning trees and houses, and burying in sand 
the towns of Egypt, Ethiopia, and Arabia, and other arid 
regions. The Mahometan astrologers in Spain derided these 
predictions. They contended that the malignant influence of 
Saturn and Mars would be balanced by the benignity of Venus 
and Jupiter, and that the worst that could happen, would be a 
scanty harvest, many shipwrecks, and much _ bloodshed in 
battle—Hoved. 356—358. Bened. Abb. 11. 414. Fortunately 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, to avert these calamities, 


1 Daulat Shh in his life of Anwarf K4mil ut Tawdrikh gives the right 


places it in the reign of Sanjar, but 
the historians all agree in fixing it in 
the reign of the last SeljG4k prince 
Toghral bin Arslén. Khdndam{r places 
it in a.n. 681 (which commenced 
April 4, a.p. 1185), but IbnAsfr in his 


date, 582; see Defrémery, Hist. des 
Seldjoukides, p. 104. Its accuracy is 
proved by the concurrence of the 29th 
of Jumdda’ ii. with Sept. 16 in a. x, 
582, 
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ordered a fast of three days throughout his province (Gervase 
1479); and as the season proved more than usually serene 
the astrologers, to save their credit, were enabled to ascribe 
to the piety of the people the non-accomplishment of their 
predictions.” 

Anwarf is said to have been so disconcerted at his failure 
as an astrologer, that he left Merv and took up his residence in 
Balkh, where he died A.H. 586 (A.D. 1190). His tomb is still 
shown “on the side of that of the saint Ahmad Hazrawaih” 
(Dr Sprenger’s Oude Catalogue). 

His works consist of Kasfdahs, Kitdhs, Ghazals, and RubA‘fs; 
but, though they fill a good-sized volume, hardly anything from 
them has ever been printed except a few short extracts which 
Prof. Falconer used to give in the Asiatic Journal. The two 
following odes are famous in Persian literary history and are 
good specimens of Anwarf’s best style. Mr. Palmer and I have 
compared for our text the following MSS.:—A. a good copy, 
and D. a poor one’, in my own collection; B.a fair MS. in the 
Library of Christ’s College; and C. a fair MS. in that of King’s. 
We have endeavoured in our notes to illustrate the various 
allusions of the original, and Mr. Palmer has added a spirited 
translation of both pieces in English verse. © 


1 This MS. formerly belonged to article has been in type we have unex- 
Professor D. Forbes, who had written pectedly found a poetical version of 
against the first ode the words which the first ode in the Asiatic Miscella- 
we have taken as our title. Since this nics, published in 1785 at Calcutta. 


E. B. COWELL. 
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THE TEARS OF KHORASSAN. 


Ox gentle Zephyr! if o'er Samarcand 
Some dewy morning thou should’st chance to blow, 
Then waft this letter to our monarch’s hand 
Wherein Khorassan tells her tale of woe. 
Wherein the words that for the heading stand 
Are present danger and destruction nigh; 
Wherein the words that are inscribed below 
Are grief, and wretchedness, and misery ; 
On every fold a martyr’s blood appears, 
From every letter breathes a mourner’s sigh; 
Its lines are blotted with the orphan’s tears, 
Its ink the widow’s burning anguish dries! 
Its bare recital wounds the listener's ears, 
Its bare perusal scathes the reader’s eyes, 
What! is Khorassan’s most unhappy case 
Unknown to him in whose domain she lies? 
No, for his knowledge doth all things embrace, 
Whate’er of good or evil is displayed 
In earth's wide limits or in boundless space. 
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For such things doubtless was provision made, 
And now at length, to Iran’s succour—now 

His conquering armies shall the land invade. 
Thou, just as Khosrau, mighty monarch, thou, 

In whom the blood of seventy kings doth run, 
Thy lineage and the diadem on thy brow, 

These are proud boasts, but surely thou hast none 
So proud as this—that to the kings of earth 

Great Sulté4n Sanjar owned thee for his son! 
Avenge as should a son of noble birth 

Thy father’s wrongs upon this Tartar horde! 
If of thy wardship Tran’ knows no dearth, 

Shall ‘Iran be uncared for by her lord? 
Kaiyumers king of good renown and just, 

Great Kusra swift to punish or reward, 
Manitchebr in his presence so august, 

Afridan* in his majesty and might— 
Compared with thee, these were but vilest dust. 

Oh! hear the story which I now recite, 
And when thou hearest it compassionate 

And let thy slaves find favour in thy sight. 
Oppressed and humbled by opposing fate, 

To thee, her hope, her glory, and her joy, 
Khorassan pleads in her forlorn estate. 

No soul, thou knowest well, may there enjoy 
A moment's safety from the Tartar Troop, 

\ Trans-Oxiana as opposed to Cis- kings in tho legendary histury of 


Oxiana. Persia. 
2 These are the names of ancient 
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All trace of good from ‘Ir4n they destroy. 
Good men to bad men are compelled to stoop, 
The noble are subjected to the vile, 
The priest is pressed to fill the drunkard’s stoup. 
No man therein is ever seen to smile 
Save at the blow that brings release—and doom! 
No maiden lives that they do not defile, 
Except the maid within her mother’s womb. 
In every town the mosque and house of prayer— 
To give their horses and their cattle room— 
Is left all roofless desolate and bare. 
“Prayer for our Tartar rulers” there is none 
In all Khorassan it is true—for where, 
Where are the preachers and the pulpits gone? 
There mothers, when by the assassin’s steel 
They see their children murdered one by one, 
Dare not give utterance to the grief they feel. 
The freeman kidnapped by the Tartar chief, 
And sold again, rejoices in the deal; 
For change—a change of masters brings relief. 
Their law-courts give such fair—God save us!—play 
When Muslims litigate with unbelief 
Not one in fifty ever gains the day. 
In Room and Khata’, in the very lands 
Where KAfirs hold an undisputed sway, 
The Muslim on an equal footing stands; 
For Muslim countries is the right reserved 
To wrest the right from out the Muslim’s hands! 
1 The Byzantine empire and Cathay. 
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Oh thou who never from the right hast swerved, 
Release thy country from this load of shame, 

For God’s sake—God whom thy forefathers served, 
Who on our coinage hath inscribed thy name, 

Who on thy brow hath placed the regal crown, 
And given thee all things, power and wealth and fame! 

For God's sake who on tyranny doth frown, 
For God’s sake hear a sorrowing land’s request, 

And put these plundering Tartar ruffians down. 
Now 1s the time to set thy lance in rest, 

Now is the time to draw the avenging blade; 
Last year their strongholds did thine arms invest, 

Thou didst bear off in one successful raid, 
Wives, wealth, and children—make a fresh attack, 

And of their very lives shall spoil be made! 
Fair ‘Ir4n rivalled Paradise, alack ! 

Though humbled sorely she will make a stand 
Against the oppressors and will drive them back 

If thou but bid her. Thou didst make the land 
Like Eden’s bowers, while those who on her prey 


II 


Have made her worse than hell’s hot sulphurous strand. 


If one possesseth in Khorassan, say 

An ass or mule, he keepeth them by stealth, 
Or sells the treasure at what price he may; 

What, pray, shall he do who hath no such wealth? 
Oh pity those who every day and hour 

In fruitless wailing waste their time and health! 
Oh pity those who craving coarsest flour, 

Whilome despised the daintiest of sweets! 
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THE TEARS OF KHORASSAN. 13 
Oh pity those who though in dust they cower, 
Whilome in honour held the loftiest seats! 
Oh pity those who lie on felt, in place 
Of sleeping softly in their silken sheets! 
Like Alexander, wander o’er the face 
Of earth and conquer over land and sea, 
For Alexander by the heavenly grace, 
Hath no successor on the earth but thee. 
Thine is the purpose, may success be thine! 
Thine is the conflict—victory must be 
Of Him who did the universe design. 
Such earthly sovereignty, such power and might 
Are given to thee by warranty divine, 
When thou dost deck thee in thy armour bright 
Thy foeman decks him in his funeral pall ; 
Thy foeman calls for quarter and respite, 
When thou dost for thy plumed helmet call. 
‘Ir4n should of thy justice have a share, 
Look not upon her in her hour of fall 
As though there were not such a country there! 
Thou art the sun, Khorassan ruined lies; 
The sun is ne’er in his regards unfair, 
Alike o’er town and ruin doth he rise. 
Thou art the raincloud, ‘Irdn is a field 
Where every green thing withers up and dies; 
Doth not the raincloud then its treasures yield 
Both on the desert and the flowery mead ? 
Thou art a king—a king should be a shield 
To strong and weak in every hour of need. 
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‘Ir4n and Tfrdn both on thee depend, 
Shall T4rA4n thrive and ‘Ir4n ne’er be freed ? 
Never, until thou shalt her cause defend 
And urge thy charger in the battle’s storm, 
Shall crushed Khorassan once more rise and send 
Back to their native wilds this Tartar swarm. 
When shall thy shout of victory reach the skies ? 
When shall Khorassan’s rallying legions form ? 
Thou hast a minister, in counsels wise, 
Learned in the mysteries of law, and one 
Who over Isl4m like a sun doth rise, 
Who from thy light hath all his greatness won 
As souls from knowledge—who for thy fair face 
Longs as the moon longs for the glorious sun’. 
When all our wrongs, our misery and disgrace 
Are written, he, on direst vengeance bent, 
Will couch his spear and gird him for the race. 
May Heaven aid him in his good intent 
That by his counsels he may give thee aid; 
His office is as of a Prophet sent 
By God to mediate for the things He made. 
Oh free thy nation from this gathering pest, 
And on the day when men’s accounts are paid 
That act of thine shall rank thee with the blest. 
Great Sultan Sanjar, who thy childhood trained, 
(Oh, thou of kingly qualities possessed !) 


1 The loves of the sun and moon are a common-place in Persian poetry. 
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So long as o’er ‘IrAnian lands he reigned, 
Kemél-ud-dfn was ever at his side 
And still the credit of his name maintained’. 
Thou sawst how then his probity was tried; 
Can’st not thou now implicitly rely 
On whom a monarch like thy sire relied? 
Nothing escaped his penetrating eye 
In Persia, whether it were good or bad, 
E’en as the sun that shining in the sky 
Makes with his rays the whole creation glad, 
Such genial influence over Persia’s fate 
His guiding care and ruling wisdom had. 
He, in the field, in business of the state, 
Right faithful service to thy house hath shown; 
And now have we implored him to relate 
Khorassan’s wrongs before the imperial throne ; 
Perchance the tale may make a teardrop start 
When all our wrongs and miseries are known. 
Thou who hast played a faithful sovereign’s part, 
Give credence to a faithful vizier’s word; 
He has the story, like his prayers, by heart. 


1 Alluding to the signification of his name Kemdél-ud-din, ‘‘ The perfection 
of the faith.” 
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. He is our shield, be thou the avenging sword ; 
He speaks but for the welfare of the land, 
And not to earn advancement or reward. 
In many an art thou hast a master’s hand, 
But most of all in poesy divine; 
If then, mayhap, I should convicted stand 
Of repetition in this verse of mine, 
Judge not too harshly of my feeble lay, 
"Twas direst need that did the rhymes entwine. 
‘Amak’, the greatest poet of his day, 
This thought appropriate to my theme expressed: 
“Oh Zephyr, waft this bloodstained dust away 
“To Ispahdn,” and should our sad request 
Be in such manner to the king conveyed, 
Khorassan’s wrongs may e’en be yet redressed. 
Not till the sun hath his last journey made 
Around the sky and rested him for aye; 
Not until then be thy dominion stayed ;— 
And thy petitioners shall ever pray. 


1 ‘Amak of Bokhara was one of the Sanjar who died young is still quoted 
most eminent poets at the court of and admired. He lived, it is said, to 
Sultan Sanjar, and was chiefly re- a very advanced age, but the bio- 
nowned for his pathetic elegiacs. One graphers are not agreed as to the date 
of these upon a daughter of Sultan of his decease. 
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PALINODIA. 


AH! the Spheres are incessantly rolling, 
And the Archer is shifting his ground, 

And the Moon is for ever patrolling, 
And Jupiter going his round. 

The water that tastes to another 
Refreshing and cool on the lip, 

Is as fire that no efforts can smother 
In the cup which I sip. 


The dust that all quiet is lying 

When others recline on the ground, 
Around me in volumes is flying 

Like a desert where whirlwinds abound. 
And fate in the ship of my being 

In happiness hurries me past, 
But if ever from sorrow I'm fleeing, 

It anchors me fast. 


If I smile in society gaily 
But once in a lifetime, it sneers; 
If I weep, which, alas! I do daily, 
It bids me shed blood for my tears. 
I mind, when caparisoned knightly, 
A helmet and vizor I bore; 
But a dishclout befouled and unsightly 
I yesterday wore, 


1 Daulat Sh&h who quotes thisverse veil over his head, and would have 
tells us that the people of Balkh,en- proceeded to still greater indignities, 
raged at the insult offered to theircity, had not the chief cfdhf, Hamfd-nd-din, 
pursued Anwarf, and by way of humili- protected him from the fury of the 
ating him threw a woman’s cast off mob. 
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Why, where would you find such another 
To nurse it, if Heaven were young, 
As Balkh? (It would have for its mother 
The land whence the Chosen One sprung.) 
The land of the Prophet’s descendants’ 
Is Balkh, and in serving it, I, 
Like one of the Prophet's dependents, 
Would willingly die. 


And first in that eminent cluster 
Is he whose impressive decrees 

Could guide the wild winds as they bluster, 
And keep them from harming the trees. 

If a mortal afflicted with blindness 
From birth were in front of him now, 

He would see the great soul and the kindness 
That beam from his brow. 


Did he an asylum accord it, 
The timidest creature that flies, 
Like an emperor proudly might lord it 
O’er the eagle that soars in the skies. 
In his lineage doth prophecy linger, 
To his household doth royalty cling, 
There remains but to place on his finger 
King Solomon's ring. 


My lord the Chief Justice, the famous; 
The pride of the Abbaside throne; 
Who at once into silence can shame us 
By the force of his language alone. 
"Tis like Sémarfs natural magic, 
It can force us to weep and to laugh, 
While we poets both comic and tragic 
Are dumb as the calf*. 


where they had settled before Moham- __terror of the pilgrim caravans. 

med'‘s time. They are believed, on 1 In the text Selmfn and Bazar, 
good authority, to be the descendants _two of the Prophet's companions, 

of those Rechabites mentioned in 2 Mohammedan legends asoribe tho 
Jeremiah, xxxv. 2. They are now the making of the Golden Calf to a certain 
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And water and fire, if you mixed them 
And found that they wouldn’t agree, 

To settle the matter betwixt them 
He’d quickly pronounce a decree ! 

If you wish to make mention concisely 
Of all to which men should aspire, 

Hamfd-ud-dfn’s name would precisely’ 
Give all you require. 


In his time men had ceased to be cruel 
To Virtue, which puzzled her sore, 
Till she found herself held as a jewel, 
And one which he constantly wore. 
There’s Saffy-ud-din whose jurisdiction 
So strengthens authority’s arm, 
That the Devil for fear of conviction 
Is powerless to harm. 


He’s Muftf of East and he’s Canon 
Of West, and should Heaven aspire 
As a pulpit to put such a man on, 
You must raise it a step or two higher. 
To his legal decisions we listen 
With pleasure and wonder, but when 
He writes them, our very eyes glisten 
Like ink in his pen. 


Abashed at the brilliant prelection 
And wisdom that fall from his lips, 
The Sun takes the moon for protection, 
Resorting to total eclipse. 
The world takes its happiest omen 
Each day from his fortunate star; 
From such omens I fancy that no man 
Himself would debar. 
Sdmarf instead of to Aaron, and add _ ied the Egyptian hosts to their destruc- 
that he caused it to bleat likea living tion at the Passage of the Red Sea. 
calf by casting upon it some dust which 1 Hamfd-ud-din signifies ‘laudable 
he had picked up from under the hoofs __in the faith.” 
of Gabriel’s steed when that archangel 
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PALINODIA. 


And T4j-ud-din’s delicate sallies 
Cut always in opposite ways, 
Like that two-edged weapon of ‘Alfs, 
So famous in chivalrous days. 
In the garden of clerical learning 
Like a nightingale sweetly he’ll sing; 
And daybreak to hear him is yearning 
Like a rose in the spring. 


His sermons are free from all dulness— 
And, did they form part of his flock, 
The Moon would repent of her fulness, 
And Venus feel modesty’s shock. 
I know not by what appellation 
I ought of his language to treat, 
It’s neither divine inspiration 
Nor sorcery’s cheat! 


When out of his bottled-up speeches 
His eloquence draweth the stop, 
The ear, like a tankard, upreaches, 
And trembles at losing a drop. 
Since the proofs of the Scriptural story 
Which Dr Niz&ém-ud-din gave, 
The very archangel would glory 
To act as his slave. 


The arguments used in his treatise 
Have never so much as a flaw, 
Each page in itself so complete is, 


"Twould teach you the whole of the law. 


If you wanted the heavens and missed’em, 
In vain for the tracts might you look, 

Unless he had got the whole system 
Bound up in a book. 
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Such as he are the heirs of the prophets, 
In knowledge and piety dressed, 

Yet he knows that but little it profits, 
If modesty crown not the rest. 

If I cannot do justice to him, it’s 
A fault, but a venial one, 

For poetry you see has its limits, 
His merits have none. 


This hack of a muse in my stable 
Can never his Pegasus’ catch, 
Was there ever a caravan able 
The march of an army to match? 
Of such is the grand corporation 
That dwells in this city of mine, 
Where each as a bright constellation 
In Heaven would shine. 


Yet for libelling Balkh they abuse me, 
(Oh Lord! that such lies should be told !) 
Why they might when about it accuse me 
Of finding a canker on gold. 
By Heaven! I think it would task all 
The tricks at which fate is so pat, 
To prove me to be such a rascal— 
To fix me with that! 


The proof of a Solomon’s reckoned 
To lie in the ring of his Song; 
The talent to forge such a second 
Can scarce to a devil belong’. 
Be logical in your deductions, 
Don’t palm off such fustian as mine! 
Don’t you know one of ‘Azar’s productions?’ 
From creatures divine ? 
1 Rakhsh, the celebrated horse of tiously obtained possession of his ma- 
Rustam the Persian Hercules, gical ring. 
® Alluding to the legend that Solo- * ‘Azar, the father of Abraham, was 
mon was for some time deprived of his a celebrated maker of graven images. 
kingdom by a demon who surrepti- Coran, vi. 74. 
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My life is for ever embittered 
By being accused of such trash, 

And you—all your lifetime is fmttered 
In stirring this trumpery hash! 

He was bursting with envy and from it 
This impudent calumny forged :— 

Well, a weak but full stomach must vomit 
When overmuch gorged. 


They've made a great bull of it somewhere’ ;— 
The libel on him has been tacked, 
And said bull, bent on mischief, has come where 
My corn was all quietly stacked. 
I'm not, indeed, simply denying 
That my tongue ever spoke such a word, 
And that I should call worse than lying 
And twice as absurd. 


But I swear that the thought never came in 
My head since the day I was born— 

Ah! the wolf must come ‘in for defaming 
When Joseph is said to be torn.— 

As I hope for God’s help and assistance— 
And the soul He puts out of the pale, 

In the market of human existence 
Must evermore fat. 


He who by His wisdom can view in 
The future the secrets of fate, 

Who spreads out the meshes of ruin 
And lures with prosperity’s bait; 

Whose influence can if He pleases 
Besprinkle the stars o’er the sky 

As the rose petals stirred by the breezes 
Are scattered and fly. 


1 A libellous poem entitled the Khar circulated and ascribed by some of his 
Ndmah or ‘‘Book of Asses” had been detractors to Anwari. 


Journal of Philology. VOL. Iv. 3 
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The dragon-toothed thorn in the garden 
A sting like a scorpion’s shows; 

He hath posted it there as a warden 
To watch o’er the delicate rose. 

Till over the neck of the Heaven 
The ringlets of evening flow, 

Night veils not with locks like the raven 
Day’s maidenly glow. 


Then lo! from the hemisphere darkling 
Night’s tresses He deftly doth part, : 
And from Heaven's arched eyebrows outsparkling 
Eyes bright as narcissuses dart. 
The sun sinketh down in the ocean 
And azure-hued vapours arise, 
‘Tis the incense of nature’s devotion 
Perfuming the skies. 


Ere atoms were. yet in existence 

His “be and it was so” had birth; 
He needed not matter’s assistance 

In forming this beautiful earth. 
Yet ts shape is symmetrical rigour, 

Its hues are most pleasing and bright; 
For a sphere is perfection in figure, 

In colouring, light. 


To the fishes bright armour He giveth, 
Unto chanticleer giveth a crest— 
His praise by no mortal that liveth 
Can ever be duly expressed, 
Till the dumb man shall make an oration, 
Till the stocks and the stones shall find voice, 
Till the whole of the silent creation 


In language rejoice. 
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All nations and languages know Him, 
Even infancy lispeth His name, 
Allah, Tanyarf’, Yezdén, Elohim— 
Tis the earliest sound we can frame. 
All space and all limits excelling, 
To the roof of the Universe soar, 
And you may see a tile of His dwelling— 


One tile and no more. 


A worm sucks the juices that issue 
From a handful of mulberry leaves, 
And He makes it to rival the tissue 
Which Susa’s best factory weaves. 
The honey delicious in flavour 
He teacheth the bee to secrete, 
And joineth with infinite favour 
The sting and the sweet. 
When nature, His page, is entrusted 
The cane’s hollow goblet to brim, 
With crystals the cup is encrusted 
Or syrup runs over the rim’. 
When over the whole of creation 
Man’s Reason He caused to preside, 
He ordered the drunkard’s potation 


To humble its pride. 


His anger with meteors smiteth 
The demons who dare to aspire’; 

His grace made the beast that delighteth 
To dwell in the midst of the fire‘. 

His mandates are fixed and eternal: 
One breach has laid Lucifer low 

On the threshold of torment infernal 


In infinite woe. 


1 Tangarf is the Mongol, and Yezd4n 
the old Persian, name for God. The 
former word is not in any of the 
modern dictionaries, although it oocurs 
in D’ Herbelot. 

* In the text Misarf (Cairene) and 
Askerf sugar, Cairo being famous for 


treacle and ‘Asker for crystallized or 
loaf sugar. 

* The Mohammedans believe that 
meteors are brands hurled by angels 
against the demons whom they find 
eaves-dropping at the gates of heaven. 

« The Salamander. 
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“Thus Adam rebelled,” was a sentence 
Had settled our doom at the Fall, 

Till the words, “He approved his repentance,” 
Gave hope of atonement for all’. 

Ere Noah had his “leave them not” spoken, 
Denouncing the whole of his race, 

The flood-gates of Heaven were broken 
And deluged Earth’s face*. 


When His love for His Friend He discloses 
And his storehouse of mercy lays bare, 
He turneth the fire into roses, 
And embers forget what they were’. 
A shepherd of lowly condition 
The Mount of His Holiness trod, 
And confounded the skilful magician 


With only a rod. 


The markings of motherhood’s honour 

He drew upon Miriam’s face, 
Conferring His Spirit upon her, 

Nor robbed her of maidenhood’s grace‘. 
The shoulder of Ahmed his chosen 

The stamp of a Prophet revealed, 
And the fountain prophetic was frozen 


And evermore sealed® 


1 Coran, xx. 119—120. “‘ Thus Adam 
rebelled against his Lord, afterwards 
He approved his repentance and was 
turned unto him and directed him.” 

2 Coran, lxxi. 27. ‘And Noah said, 
Lord, leave not any families of the un- 
believers on the earth.” 

® Alluding to the legend that when 
Abraham (who is always called Khailti 
Allah, the Friend of God) was cast 
into the fire by Nimrod for ridiculing 
the idolatrous worship of his fellow- 


countrymen, the burning pile was mi- 
raculously changed into a bed of roses, 

é Oriental women consider the tat- 
tooing of the face as a great ornament. 

5 Mohammed is said to have borne 
‘‘the seal of prophecy” between his 
shoulders, that is, a natural mark in 
the shape of a seal containing the 
Muslim profession of faith: ‘‘ There 
is no God but God, and Mohammed is 
the prophet of God.” Ahmed is a name 
of Mohammed. 
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1 One of the miracles attributed to 
Mohammed is the Shakk el Kamar or 
“the division of the moon” into two 
parts at his bidding. In the present 
verse the two crescents are likened to 
curls and the whole dise of the moon 
to a mirror. 


? The prophet was one day standing 


in the midst of an assemblage of his 
followers, when a certain Bedawi, who 
had caught a lizard and was carrying 
it home, passed by. On learning that 
the object of attraction was a person 
who claimed to be the Prophet of God, 
he approached the assembly and ad- 
dressing Mohammed, declared that if 


PALINODIA, 4I 


He beckons the moon, and dissolving 
Apart into crescents it flies; 

Twain curls in a mirror revolving 
High up in the roof of the skies’. 

Of the powers which His prophet was claiming 
They needed an evident sign, 

And behold the sleek reptile proclaiming 
His office divine’. 

On the steed of your fancy’s ideal 
On, on for Eternity, ride 

Through the regions of space empyreal! 
O’er His threshold you never will stride. 

By Him—and ‘tis veriest treason, 
The deadliest treason of all, 

Alike to religion and reason, 
On others to call— 


By Him—and should I have been trying 
Some means of evading the oath, 
Or should any accuse me of lying 
Werre infidels, either or both. 
[Were I not far above all suspicion, 
How to perjure myself should I dare, 
When ’twould doom me to lasting perdition 
Such oaths to forswear 7] 


Come! let us sit down for a minute; 
Your mind is a crumpled-up page, 

But I'll smooth every wrinkle that’s in it 
When once we in converse engage. 

Now here’s what I'm fancied to sin in— 
I’m living at ease in the town, 

I’m clad in the finest of linen, 
I'm resting on cushions of down; 


it would not expose him to the charge sought Mohammed to allow him to kill 
of rashness he would slay him. ‘‘For,”” the Bedawif; but the former reproved 
said he, “thou art the greatest liar his haste, saying that the merciful 
that woman ever bore.” Omar, en- man was half a prophet himself. On 
raged at this vituperative language, be- this the Bedawi drew the lizard from 
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By great and by small I am treated 
As though I were lord of the town; 
Hurrah! for a throne where I’m seated 
Without all the weight of a crown. 
I was once in obscurity pining, 
An atom on Khfwarf ground; 
Now the sun of my presence eut shining 


Sheds lustre around’. 


And favours like these I’m returning 
With scurrilous verses like those! 

Then water has taken to burning 
And fire in an aqueduct flows! 

Now do, my good sir, for a season 
Be rational, pray, if you can. 


For there ts such a matter as reason 


Attaching to man. 


Do you think I'd fall foul of a country 
Where, before he could enter the door, 

The devil must drop his effront’ry 
And never rebel any more. 

And that when I know you will take up 
The very least slip of my pen, 

And are lying in ambush to rake up 


Old grudges again. 


There's no one in any society 
Would do it, unless he were mad 
And had lost every sense of propriety 
And every good point which he had. 
To play m his hands and rely on 
An enemy's honour,—to me 
Is like matching the field mouse and lion 


In hopes they'll agree. 


his sleeve and threw it at the prophet, 
adding that “be would believe upon 
bim when that lizard did and not till 
then.” The reptile immediately ac- 
knowledged the truth of Mohammed's 
mission in plain Arabic and the Bedawi, 
sonvineed by the miracle, became one 


of the prophet’s most devoted followers. 
Damirt. Haiydt el Haiwdn el Kubrd. 
Boulak 2nd Edition, Vol. II. p. 94. 

1 The poet was born at KhAwarén, 
from which he took the sobriquet of 
Khawari, which he subsequently 
changed to Anwari, ‘‘ shining.” 
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Be just though your enemy cozen, 
And he'll very soon look like a fool; 
Like the compass he’ll turn by the dozen, 
Do you be as straight as the rule. 
Tve sifted the matter and know it, 
That to mind one’s own business 79 hard, 
If they can’t find a spot in the poet 
They will on the pard’. 
There's a tale of a daw and an eagle’— 
But I needn't allude to the verse, 
For a duck may dress up like a seagull 
And no one be twopence the worse. 
Because I’m admired as a singer, 
With envy you're ready to die. 
Are you to put your dirty finger 
In every one’s pie? 
Get out! for though Gog, redivivus* 
As Calumny, batter and storm, 
He won't of our rampart deprive us, 
If Sikander’s alive and in form. 
Now in case you are tempted too greatly 
To tread on such delicate ground, 
Pll tell you a story that’s lately 
Been going the round. 


A fop that I wont waste a curse on, 
To make me look stupid and small 
Says, “Who is that strange-looking person ? 
“TI can’t recollect him at all.” 
Says Balkh, “Well he is as you’ve reckoned, 
“But I can the matter arrange, 
“As I'm a new world every second, 
“No wonder he’s strange.” 
1 Nukta giriftan, ‘‘to criticize sharp- Gog and Magog waste the land; shall 
y,” literally signifies ‘‘to find spots.” we therefore pay thee tribute, on con- 
2 Or, as we should say, of a daw dition that thou build a rampart be- 
ind a peacock. tween us and them? He answered...... 
8 Coran, xxiii. v. “And they said, Dhu'l I will set a strong wall between you 
{arnain (Sikander or Alexander), verily and them.” 
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As for Balkh I devotedly serve it— 
Tm as dust under foot in a town 
Where I and all such as deserve it 
Get honour and wealth and renown. 
Than the present, my rhymes could have been at 
No brighter or luckier date, 
With a Né&sir and Togral Takin’ at 
The head of the state’. 


1 Probably Toghral bin Arsl4n, the it is however quite possible that the 
lest of the Seijfikian dynasty, who reference is to NAsir-ed-din the then 
reigned 571—590 a.u. Caliph of Baghdad, though the latter ap- 

® A Nidsir-ed-din seems from this to pears to have been hostile to Sultan 
have been the local Governor of Balkh; Toghral. 


E. B. COWELL. 
E. H. PALMER. 


ATHENIAN BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION. 


THIs inscription was found 22 Feb. 1861, at Athens, near the 
church of ‘Ayia Tpras, and is now in the Theseum. 

Between the shorter Greek and the Phoenician inscriptions is 
a rude representation of a corpse stretched upon a bier, over 
which a lion and aman are contending; behind the latter is the 
prow of aship. . 


REFERENCES. Bulletino dell’ Instituto di corrisp. archeol. 
di Roma, Tom. XXxIm. 1861, p. 321. Lenormant, Monographie 
de la voie sacrée Eleusinienne, Tom. I. p. 120—132. De Vogué, 
Mélanges d’Archéologie Orientale. Paris, 1868, p. 16. 
ANTIFATPOZAPPOAIZIOYAZKA 
AOMZAANZAOMANODZIAQNIOZANEOHKE 


Pp ktaprors0 9@4 71% 
aya tiAniosys a vets 


MHOEIZANOPOTQNOAYMAZEl QEIKONATHNAE 
QSTIEPIMENMEAEQNTTEPIAEFTTPOIPIFKTETANY2TAI 
HAOETAPEIXOPOAEQNTAMAOE..wNZITOPAZAI 
AMA®PIAOITHMYNAHK . IMOvKTHPIZANTA®ONOYT. 
OYZEQEAONPIAEQNIF PuZATIONHOZIONTE 
POINIKHNAEAIT ONTEIAIXOONIZOMAKEKPYNMAI 
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*Avrirarpos ’Adpodiciov ’Acxadwvlrns. 
Aopcadws Aoudva Saris avéPnce. 


Nope Mnwy ay j2 bY TN 
Ty son oT po ndy pyt px mean oN 


pnbeis avOporwv Oavpatérw eixova tyvee, 

ws mept pév pre Aéwy, arept & avd app’ éxteravucrat’ 
nrOe yap éxOporéwv taraocy pe Oédrwv civeqbar, 
Ga diroe 7’ Huvvav Kal pov KTépicav tadoy ovTot, 
ovs EDeXov dsréwv, iepas amd vnds iovtes* 

Powlenv Sé Aurrav TIde yOovi caua Kéxpuppat. 


aS OL 


"DY The last letter is partly obliterated. Lenormant proposes 
§, Prof. Gildermeister *; but neither of these readings is 
satisfactory, as they do not correspond to ANTITIATPO2. 
"DY however is nearly the equivalent of this name, the 
root signifying defendit ab aliquo, conservavit. In reading 
“| no violence is done to the text. This emendation was 
suggested by Mr Sandys. 


WW Y Tay ja The son of the servant of Ashtoreth. This 
exactly corresponds to "Adpodialov. 


“pe Ascalonian. The Biblical orthography of the word, 
but without the }. 


RN which. 


“FINI? «I set up or dedicated. A causative form in bye of a 
verb, the kal form of which is found in Davis’ Cartha- 
ginian inscriptions (British Mus.), No. 90. The final » in 
the first person is unusual in Pheenician. 


nby By't (¢? eeu) Blessed or prospered of Dom=AOQM2A- 


AQZ. The root my, Arab. 2”, is common to nearly all 


the Semitic idioms. M. le Comte de Vogiié, following 
Journal of Philology. vou. Iv. 4 
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the other commentators, makes the rather startling re- 
mark that “Ce nom Dom, BY"t n’appartient méme pas, 
comme racine, aux langues sémitiques.” It is of common 
occurrence in Arabic in the sense of to “support or prop 


up,’ “and hence,” as Lane tells us in his Arabic Lexicon, 
“ Zeloy signifies also a lord.” 


SOM BYT (Ue pe) Dom hannd. Favoured of Dom=AOQMANQ. 


Cf. Hannibal, compounded with the same verb and thee 
name of the god Baal. 


‘37% Sidonian. 
The consecutive translation is: 


“T (am) Shomer, son of Abd Asbtoreth, of Ascalon, 
Which I Dom-sallah, son of Dom-hanna, of Sidon, set up.” 


E. H. PALMER 


At Mr Palmer's request, I have endeavoured to restore the 
Greek portions of the inscription recently copied by him in the 
Theseum, and the result of my endeavour is printed on page 
49. A few details, however, demand a brief commentary, be- 
fore commencing which I ought perhaps to explain that it was 
not until my restoration was almost completed that I was 
aware that others had made the same attempt. 

’"Avtitatpos] It is impossible to identify the person, in 
whose memory the inscription is written, with any of the per- 
sons of that name with whom we are acquainted. Antipater of 
Sidon is one of the poets of the Greek Anthology, and is men- 
tioned in Meleager’s Garland : 


év 8 ap apdpaxov axe, Todtotparov, avOos aoday, 
Doimocay te vénv Kvmpov an’ ‘Avtirarpou. 


Anthologia Palatina, tv. 1. 42. 


But this cannot be the Antipater in question ; indeed, there 
can be little doubt that "Avrizratpos is meant for a translation 
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of the Phoenician name of the Ascalonite here commemorated : 
and that name may very well have been "OY, which in its 
sense of ‘guardian and protector’ may be approximately ren- 
dered by "Axrizrarpos, ‘one who stands tn loco parentis. I may 
add that ‘Shomer’ occurs as a proper name in 1 Chron. vii. 32, 
and also in 2 Kings xii 22; also that several of the Bilingual 
inscriptions given in Béckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum 
supply instances of similar attempts to translate Phoenician 
names into Greek equivalents; thus Abd-melcarth becomes 
‘Hpdedeos ; Abd-osir, Atoviioros ; and Abd-Shemesh, ‘HAvéSepos. 
So alo, in this very inscription, the father of ‘Shomer’, Abd- 
Ashtoreth, is translated "AgpoSiovs, a name which gains addi- 
tional significance when we remember that his home was Asca- 
lon, the principal seat of the worship of Ashtoreth. In Hero- 
dotus, 1.105 we read: ézed te...cyévovto év "Acxddwvt TON... 
‘cikncay ris ovpavins "Adpodirns 7d ipév’ gots S& TovTO Td 

(pty... ravrey apyxatoratoy ipay b0a tavtTns THS Oeod. 
12. Xéwy} M. Lenormant, after quoting the passage in 
Herodotus (vii. 126), where the habitat of lions in Europe is 
described as limited to the district bounded towards the West by 
the Achelous in Acarnania, and towards the East by the Mace- 
donian river Nestus, makes a naive suggestion that the deceased 
on landing at the Peiraeus was torn in pieces by a lion that had 
broken loose from a menagerie. It may be noticed in passing 
that the exhibition of lions and bears, as part of the spectacles 
of a wravyupis, is attested by a passage in Isocrates de permuta- 
tione, § 213. But as the inscription does not state that the 
death took place at Athens, M. Lenormant’s ingenious hypothe- 
518 appears uncalled for. It would be safer, perhaps, to suggest 
that on the voyage from Phoenicia ‘Shomer’ and his comrades 
landed on the coast of Lycia or Caria; that he was there sur- 
prized by a lion, or more probably a panther; and although 
rescued by his friends, died before the vessel reached Athens. 
The panthers of Cibyra, the inland district, north of Lycia and 
east of Caria, are the subject of repeated importunities on the 
part of Cicero's correspondent Caclius, who was anxious to 
secure some specimens to give éclat to his aedileship. (Cicero, 
ad Att. v. 21, 5 and ad fam. viii. 2, 2. 4, 5. 6, 5. 9,3.) The 

4—2 
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alleged early existence of lions, in Greece and Asia Minor, 18 
carefully discussed, and decided in the affirmative, in a series of 
Articles in Notes and Queries (Second Series, Vol. x1.) written 
by Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 

mept 8 av mpap éxteravuvota:] I find that M. Wachsmuth 
proposes mépe 5 1 apwpyn 'xreravvotat, and M. Rhousopoulos 
qépe 5é apap’ (sic) éxrerdvuorac (Lenormant, p. 128). Judicet 
lector. 

1. 3. éyOporéwv] This word, which is apparently coined for 
the occasion, is of greater philological interest than any other in 
the inscription. It is evidently equivalent to éy@pos Xéwy, and 
may be added to the group of ‘parathetic’ compounds formed by 
an adjective followed by a substantive, and retaining the exact 
sense of their component parts, not a few of which have been 
collected by Lobeck in his Paralipomena Grammaticae Ciraecae, 
Dissert. v. §10, p.373. In the best and earliest poets, words of 
this formation are very rare. We have, however, KaxofAzos in 
Homer (0d. 19. 260, 597, and 23. 19), also aivérapss in Aleman, 
50 (=31) Avovrapis aivorrapis, xaxdv ‘EAXads Bwttaveipn, and 
in Euripides, Hecuba, 944; lastly, warep aivorratep in Aeschylus, 
Choephoroe, 315. Later poets, following the hint, coined aipo- 
wy (Theocr. 25. 168), atvoyiyas (Nonnus, Dion. 4. 447), aiveo- 
tupavvos (Anthol. Planud. 5. 350), and aivoduxos, in Anthol. 
Palat. 7. 550. Leonidas, the writer of the epigram last quoted, 
goes still further, and, l.c., 6. 221, invents pouvvoréwy ; lastly, in 
Callimachus, in Cererem, 117, éuot xaxayetroves éyOpol, an in- 
stance which is not so certain as those previously quoted (v. 
Otto Schneider's Callimachea, 1. p. 394). 

taraoy pe Oérwv civesOa] Tadads=TANpwY occurs in Ari- 
stophanes, Av. 687, radaol Bpotot. My conjecture assumes that 
the carver on finishing O in radacy thought that he had 
reached © in 6é\wy, and, leaving out the intervening portion, 
chiselled the letters taXacedkwy. It appears that M. Rhousopou- 
los suggested raya OéXwyv orrapacat, making the line a penta- 
meter, and assuming that ovrapaca: is bad Greek for omapaka, 
while M. Wachsmuth proposed ovropacat, from an unknown 
verb ovropalw, dissipare. I prefer making a spondaic hexameter 
of it; but I have no great confidence in my emendation, 
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A great improvement thereon is gained by a suggestion due 
to Mr VanSittart, édsAaiero 5’ ooréa patat, which is excellent 
Greek ; only too good, I fear, for the pitiful poet who composed 
the epitaph. 

1. 4. In the next line the metre is neglected, and an unpre- 
cedented construction given to xrepifew. tadp xrepivey occurs 
(Soph. Antig. 204), and another construction is generally quoted 
from the elegant epigram of Simonides (113 = Anthol. Pal. 7. 
270) : 


rovode mot é« Lapras axpobivua PoiBp wyovtas 
ay wéXayos, pia vk, els rudos Eextépicer. 


The metre of the line may be set nght by suggesting 


GAXa didos T nyyve nab exrépicay Tadpov ovrTol x.T.d- 


ovros] ovrn is proposed by M. Wachsmuth, ‘nove dictum pro 
tautn’! I prefer ofrot, which is due to M. Rhousopoulos. 

1. 5. os €OeAov diréwv] Apparently means ‘those who, in my 
friendship, I desired (should rescue and bury me)’. 

iepas...vnds] This use of fepos is a revived archaism, bor- 
rowed from the earlier poets and preserving the memory of the 
times when (epos meant little more than ‘great’ or ‘grand.’ Cp. 
iepds ix Ous (Il. 16. 407), tepov peévos, tepn ts, and the Sanskrit 
tshiras (‘mighty, ‘ vigorous’) for is-ara-s, with which iepds and 
its Aeolic form tapos are connected by Curtius (Grundztige der 
Griech. Etym. § 614). 

1. 6. capa] Possibly a paronomasia on the conjectural name 
Shomer. 


The whole of the rude inscription may be roughly rendered 
as follows : 


Let none think strange that o'er me are displayed, 
On left, a Lion; and on right, a Prow: 

A ruthless lion onslaught on me made, 

But my true comrades left the good ship's bow, 
And saved my body; thus, with burial blest, 

Far from Phoenicé, in this land I rest. 
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In conclusion, though the Greek of the epitaph is obviously 
of a second-rate character, and the versification in one case 
hazardous in the extreme, yet the comparative rarity of similar 
bilingual inscriptions, and the minor points of interest attach- 
ing to some of the details, will perhaps be an adequate excuse 
for introducing the subject to the readers of the Philological 
Journal. 


St. John’s Coll. Cambridge. 


P.S. As a pendant to the above I send another bilingual 
epitaph of a more recent date and a simpler character. When 
at Basle a few years ago, I walked to the village of Dornach, 
and from the many exquisite inscriptions in its neatly ordered 
churchyard, selected the following, which commemorates the 
death of four sons and daughters of the Ditzler family, all of 
whom died within a single month in 1865. 

Hier ruhen in Gott unfere lieben Kinder, u-fiv. 
% % 
Wir blicfen auf, von fchiwerer Laft 
Von Kummer Uberwogen ; 
Denn alle unjere Kinder Haft 
Du ber fie gabft entjogen 
4 % 


J. E. SANDYS. 


© Gott, fie find bei Dir; 

Was aber bleibt uns Hier ? 

Gin odes Haus, ein Trauerfleid 
Gin Hers ertriiclt von bittrem Leid. 


The rendering offered below was composed in the Albthal 
the day after. 


Tlén@ecin dAreinoic BeBapHmeénol, ofdmaci Tt’ ATHC 
XEIMACOENTEC, OMGDC €ic BEON AMBAETIOMEN. 

téccapa fap ida TéKNA CY MEN O60C wrTacac Hmir, 
Tanta & dp aytoc 6 Aoyc EMmaAIN ANTEAQBEC. 

SAN of MEN AHTIOY TOIC COIcC EN FOYNAC! KEINTAL 
N@N S ay TOIN émi ric Tint’ éT: AomtoNn Span ; 

Awmata MeN Fdp EpHMa Kal efMaTa AyrpaA AEAEITITAL, 
QMDOIN SX oiktTpoTdtaic cimAdryna BEBpIde AYaic. 

J.E.S. 


ON GLOSSOLOGY. 


By the late Pror. GROTE. 


{The following pages form a digression in a course of Lec- 
tures on Philosophy, and were intended to be preparatory to 
the analysis of different technical terms belonging to Moral 
Philosophy. ] 

L 


In order to analyze the language which philosophers have 
employed in respect of Morals it will be necessary for me to 
make use of one or two new-coined words, which I will begin by 
defining as accurately as I can. 

I shall not use the term ‘word’ as a technical term at all, 
but instead of it when I mean words as sounded I shall use the 
term phone (like zone, dwvn, Swvn), and when I mean words as 
thought I shall use the term noem (vonya) like poem. Simi- 
larly I shall use the adjectives phonal and noematic ; and I shall 
give the name of phonal or noematic schematisms to modi- 
fications of the primary noems and phones. Without some 
such nomenclature as this (the particular words are a matter 
of indifference), I do not think it is possible to represent the 
real nature of grammar and the true relation of one language 
to another. 

It will be seen that languages differ from each other, first 
noematically, in regard to that which is expressed by them, and 
secondly, phonally, in regard to the expressing sounds. 

Each language has therefore its separate noematism, which 
in fact, so far as we may unify or generalize it, is the fassung, 
comprehension or view of things, which for one reason or ano- 
ther the formers and speakers of that language had. Man and 
nature being (to speak broadly) every where nearly the same, 
the entire noematism of one language, according to its extent, is 
not far different from that of another; but this substantial or 
general likeness admits a vast deal of circumstantial difference. 

The phonsem of one language differs from that of another in, 
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Ist. The different radical phones used in it. 

2nd. The different distribution of these among the noems®» 
and 

3rd. The different laws and ways in which the phones ar~® 
schematized. These three points, together with the difference o> f 
the noems requiring to be phonized (i.e. of the noematisn— 
mentioned above), make up the variety of languages. 

I would wish it to be understood that I use the word noer=a® 
simply as a term in respect of language, without any considera—— 
tion of the logical nature of the thing, and in fact expressly 
to avoid such logical consideration. Logically, a noem may be 
called a concept, a notion, or what we will; but I would haves 
the term bear simply a relation to language, and mean the 
thought-word, that, whatever it is, which the sound stands for, 
for every word is of course used as standing for something. 

Every noem the unity of which is not either strongly 
marked in physical nature, or else capable of mental measure- 
ment, is of course to a certain degree necessarily vague; we 
cannot make altogether sure of its identity in different minds; 
though its vagueness is limited by use and communication. 
This want of mutual correspondence becomes greater when we 
compare one language with another, and there may be apparent 
identity of two noems where really the degree of coincidence is 
but imperfect. Still a very considerable latitude in this respect 
will not interfere with practical use, and most terms of one lan- 
guage may be converted into those of another without any great 
degree of periphrasis, This is the substantial unity of noema- 
tism in different languages; but, though sufficient for use, yet 
for philosophical purposes greater accuracy is required. 

Accuracy of thought and of language consists mainly in the 
clear mental view of the noems, their exact force and bearing, 
their extent, &c.; and, in accordance with this, in the careful 
use of the phones which express the noems. Such a clear 
view is exceedingly difficult, and hence the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the exactness and the degree of coincidence of noems in 
different languages. Yet such clearness of view 1s essential for 
any valuable consideration of the moral noems wn form my 
special subject at the present time. 
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Before however examining these moral noems specifically, 
there are two other technical terms which I shail employ and 
which need some explanation. 

Since the primary unifications* are naturally physical and the 
common recognition of physical objects is therefore the basis of 
the communication of ideas between men, it is plain that all 
abstract, moral, or other than physical ideas are, and must be, 
expressed in language by means of physical ideas. In all these 
abstract words therefore we have of necessity besides the actual 
nOematism, or meaning of the word in use, something which for 
Cur present purposes I will call its dsanoematism ; that is, on 
examining the phonism we find it expressing something differ- 
fat from what the word means, and if we trace its history 
We find it leads ultimately to a physical idea. This is a matter 
which has lately had much attention drawn to it, and in one 
way and another I shall perhaps have to speak more about it. 
At present I would ask you to remember carefully that a noem 
is a thought-word as it exists in use, as it is meant by the 

speaker and understood by the hearer, quite independent of its 
dianoematism, or the noems and phones through which, in fact 
and historically, it has come to be expressed. 

The historical change of the meaning of words 1s the other 
fact which is of so much glossological importance that it seems 
to me to need a distinct term to express it, and I shall call 
it perinoematism. The subject has been treated most ably and 
beautifully for his particular purpose of practical conclusion and 
instruction by Mr Trench, but it is a thing which evidently 
besides its practical importance has its regular laws, capable of 
investigation and valuable for scientific purposes. For the pre- 
sent however I have merely wished to describe the word. 

For glossology, or the science of language, with whatever 
view we cultivate it or to whatever use we apply it, it seems to 
me that the distinction of phone and noem, or whatever other 
words we like to express the thoughts by, is the step which is 
necessary now. I have adopted it for my own private use, not 
with reference to philosophy more than to the general consider- 


1 The term ‘unify’ had been used in previous lectures to express the for- 
mation of general terms. 
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ation of language. The way in which it is concerned with t lic 
present subject is, that one most important part of philosophy 
of any kind is the fixing of its terms, and such fixing of the 
terms must be done upon some principles given by glossology- 
Glossology, or general study of language, is thus, speaking 
generally, the comparative study of noematism, and the corm 
parative study of phonism. This latter part of it is what we 
commonly call the study of language now. We assume that all 
languages are pretty accurately intertranslatable, or similar 17 
noematism, and we take pleasure in examining how the noenns 
are differently phonized, one special part of this pleasure 2m 
these days of etymology being the tracing of the distribution of 
the phones among the noems, and the discovery of phonal coix- 
cidence where the noems are different. The phonal difference 
between one given language and another may conceivably vary 
from close resemblance to absolute dissimilarity or total incom- 
parability. The noematic difference has in the nature of things 
a different character. Simple percepts are noematically com- 
mon to all languages: and so are a very large number of 
natural and direct unifications connected with man’s wants, his 
feelings of pleasure and pain, &c. But when we come to more 
refined and abstract noems, in reference to character, &c., in the 
first place it is likely that the noems formed by different races 
will be different according to their circumstances: in the next 
place they will choose different physical metaphors to express 
these; the dianoematism will be different. In this respect 
every language is a perfectly new sphere of thought. For it is 
to be considered that the noematism is not a matter simply of 
substantives and verbs; there is the noematic syntax, or thought- 
relation of the words together, which by means of the order of 
words, &c., gives significance to a thousand shades of meaning 
which the most delicate verbal distinctions would fail to express. 
While therefore languages are always comparable as to their 
concrete and perceptual part, the noematic difference between 
them as to the more abstract parts may vary from nothing to 
infinity. This difference will be found not only in the un- 
schematized noems, but in the vocabular and sentential schema- 
tism, in the grammar, syntax, &c. Certain parts of the noema- 
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variety of reasons, and supposing by some miracle they all 
spoke the same language they would not be much less s0. 
But as to general intellectual improvement I must avow my 
conviction that the hindrance to thought from variety of lan- 
guage has been far more than compensated. There is no 
more foolish prejudice than that languages differ merely in 
sound, and all mean exactly the same thing and are mentally 
the same: the chrestic identity which enables people to trans 
late from one to the other is by no means a full representation 
of that full noematic force which is the value of the language 
as thought; and it is this latter which makes the true soul and 
specific character of the literature of one language as distin- 
guished from another. National literature is the expression 
not only of the particular circumstances of a people but of the 
individuality of their language. These special individualities 
suggest different lines of thought, the comparison of which is 
far more helpful, than the labour which they involve is obstruc- 
tive, to the search after truth; so that the becoming acquainted 
with the noematism of a new language gives us.a fresh view of 
nature and of man, and, as it were, opens to our eyes a new 
universe. 

No doubt the variety of language is a hindrance to true 
world society, so far as this is to be conceived possible inde- 
pendently of it; and S. Augustine’ enumerates among the 
miseries of the world, and objections to the Stoic doctrine of 
the three kinds of soctetas (that of the domus, the urs, and the 
orbis terre): “In quo primum linguarum diversitas hominem 
alienat ab homine: facilius igitur animalia muta, etiam diversi 
generis, quam seepe duo qui sunt homines ambo, sociantur. Ita 
ut libentius homo sit cum cane suo, quam cum homine alieno.” 
But really, for practical society, people's ouoydweoos are enough 
for them. 

The vanity of noematism in the same language is of three 
kinds: 

(1). Its variety of space in dialects, 

(2) Its variety in use by different classes of people. 


1 Civ. D. 19. 7. 
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(3) Its variety in time in the successive changes of the 
language. 

The dialectic variety of language does not concern me now, 
since each dialect constitutes a separate language for purposes 
of noematic comparison. I will only observe that there is very 
often a regular shading off by means of them between one 
language and another, so that to a certain degree, in space as in 
time, language is continuous. 

In speaking of the variation of language, according to the 
class by which it is used, I must first distinguish three different 
uses of language, 

the Ist, to think with, 
the 2nd, to speak with, 
the 3rd, to write in. 

In regard of the individuality of one language as distin- 
guished from another, a language is what it is in the second 
use; and the third is merely a weakened reflexion from that. 
Of all the gratuitous interferences of law and regulation where 
intelligent liberty was its own best law, the laying down by 
criticism of the canons of proper and elegant writing seems to 
me about the most uncalled for; assuming as it does, that the 
artificial mould into which a language is thus thrown, by peo- 
ple often most incompetent to do it, is the true form and type 
of the language ; as though language were spoken only in order 
that it might be written, and were not in reality speech, which 
has a capacity of being represented to the eye. For my own 
part, much as I love books, I should be disposed rather to deter 
you from book-worship, and to protest, in the name of the 
best uses of language, for idiom against literature, and for truth 
and vigour of expression against the arbitrary sway of custom 
and criticism. 

But besides its great use to speak with, there is another 
use of language which I will not call a bigher one, because the 
sociability of speech is better than the solitude of thought, 
and because whatever a man thinks, his thoughts cannot help, 
I imagine, depending very much on others:—I mean its use to 
think in. 

Any one who knows more than one language cannot help 
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seeing that there are a great many ideas, noems I call them, im 
one language which have no expression, except periphrastic, im 
another, and any one who thinks will probably find that there 
are various ideas continually being suggested which have n@ 
individual expression in use in his own language, but which are 
perfectly expressible according to analogy: and the differences, 
for purposes of reasoning, between having one word and half-a— 
dozen to express a thing, may be tried in various ways, as, fox 
instance, by writing out a proposition in Euclid with the defi— 
nitions of the mathematical terms in it instead of the terms 
themselves: and why therefore English for Englishmen to thinkx 
in should necessarily be confined to Johnson, is what I have 
never been able to sce’. 

In giving you therefore such words as noem and others, I 
have no thought or idea of making new words for what lexi- 
cographers may call the English language, which those people 
may take care of who feel an interest in setting out its bound- 
aries, I mercly give defined terms to express certain relations 
of thought, because without such terms it would hardly be pos- 
sible to say what I have to say; and the best advice I can give 
tu any one is, not to follow my nomenclature, but to make his 
own for himself as he can. 

To return to the contemporaneous variation of language 
according to the class of people who use it: this is very con- 
siderable, much more so than we should be disposed to imagine 
from simply looking at a language as expressed by its litera- 
ture: and it appears to me that the consideration of it is of 
value, as helping to explain many difficulties in the next and 
more important variation of language to which we will now 
proceed. 

This is what I call perinoematism, the change which takes 
place in the signification of words with the lapse of time, and 


1 It is to be borne in mind as to words, and professing to leave the 
Horace's rule (Ep. 2. 2), origination of them to this is really 
leaving them to chance. 

Usus here means two steps, first 
chance, then popular acceptance. A 
that usus of course cannot originate good instance of it is omnibus. 


‘ Adsciscet nova, qus genitor pro- 
duxerit usus,’ 
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of course the mild name itself becomes deteriorated so that the 
noem is continually significative of more and more of evil. 

Mr Trench seems inclined to attribute noematic deteriors- 
tion to the former cause, I should certainly attribute it to the 
latter, 


II. 


I have kept the above in the form in which it was. first 
written (as an introduction to a course of lectures on the exact 
comparative significance of certain moral terms in Greek, Latin, 
and English), partly because I thought it would be a trouble t© 
myself, without advantage to any one, to write it again, and 
partly because it may perhaps appear to some that the distinc 
tions which I have called attention to are of importance, na>* 
ouly for linguistic study, but for more general considerations oi 
philosophy. At present, however, it is the application of ther™ 
to the former that I shall dwell on. 

By a ‘noem, as I have said, I mean whatever any word o= - 
group of words stands for; not merely substantives, but verbes™ 
particles, &c.; not merely single words, but sentences. I use= 
the word ‘noematism’ to represent generally all that stands be— 
tween the phenomenal or intelligible variety or sum of the uni— 
verse and the phonal variety or sum of language which expresses- 
it. That there is something between them is clear: because we 
might conceive of language as not phonal, as stopping short, 
that is, of phonism, or taking some other direction (this I say 
subject to some qualification which will afterwards appear): 
and yet language is by every idea of it something more than 
painting or simple presentation and imitation of what is seen 
or understood: it involves of necessity the idea of symbolism. 
Noematism, therefore, in the simplest idea of it, is an abstrac- 
tion from actual phonal language, is language in itself, so far as 
we can represent it to ourselves independently of the actual 
sounds or phonism, and as possibly expressible otherwise than 
by them. It is thus co-extensive with actual phonal language 
in all its parts, and these parts bear, speaking generally, the 
sme relation to each other in the one case that they do in the 
other, phonism being an expression of noematism. But as noe- 
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sort of noematic unity in a sentence, another in an idiom or 
special way of expression in a sentence, another in a concrete or 
representable noun, another in an abstract or unrepresentable 
one, &. I say nothing here as to the relation of these different 
sorts of unity to each other: to what extent sentences are to be 
considered logically anterior to words, and words as formed by 
development, abstraction, analysis, out of them. Looking at 
language as it naturally presents itself, its apparently most sin- 
ple units are what we call words, and therefore I describe a 
poem as a thought-word, leaving the idea however as extensible 
and applicable to every thing in language as thought, or, if any 
one would rather have it so described, meaning by word all that 
was meant by the Greek term pyya, whatever is an object o' 
expression in language. 


(To be continued.) 
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artist, whether Calamis’, or whosoever he may have been, ha 
certainly not deserved the blame which Pliny* gives to Myna, 
‘animi sensus nop expressisse, capillum quoque......non emer 
datius fecisse quam rudis antiquitas instituisset :’ not only at 
the curls of the wool gracefully rendered, but the inflated nosttl 
and partly raised leg skilfully betoken an upetarting in surpmm 
and anger. The motive of the attitude must remain uncertat; 
the fact of there having been tero rams may point to that “gow 
old cause” of duels amongst stags also. 

“Worthy to bear Phrixus and Helle” is Géthe’s expression 
of admiration on seeing the pair of which this is the survivor’; 
the hero and his sister, however, certainly rode _pillionwwe, 
if ancient art is to be trusted. 

In Greek and Roman art, the ram, whether in the whole‘ 
figure or symbolized by a horn, finds frequent expression both 
in reference to the myth which has been already quoted and 
more often as a type of Jupiter Ammon. In the former sens 
Pompeii and Herculaneum each yield a frescoed group’ in illus- 
tration: the latter is suzgested by the name of Ammonite, and 
is well known by frequent occurrence on the coins of Cyrenés 
Delphi, Tanayra, Tenos, Lysimachus, &c, where a ram is fre- 
quently associated with Hermes as being the tutelary divinity 
of flucks and herds—@re ‘Eppijs padiota Soxet Oecy édopar nab 
avfew troiuvas, a8 Pausanias informs us*. His worship at Za- 
nagra he refers to the belief that a plague in that city was sud- 
denly stayed on a ram being solemnly carned round the walla 
Relative to the connection of Hermes with Osiris and Egyptian 
ritual a sesterce’ of M. Aurelius may be cited, which bears on its 





1 Whose statue of Hermes bearing 
a ram on his shoulders is probably re- 
produced on the bronze coin of Tana- 
gra, an engraving of which is given on 
the opposite pago. 

3 Hist. Nat. xxtv. 19. 

3 Ttalitinische Reise, Vol. 1. 

The denarii of the gens Rustia 
present an example of both kinds of 
illustration; here, pcrhaps, the ram is 
a type of rusticity. 


6 Mus. Borbon. 1. 19, and v1. 19; 
ef. Ovid Fast. 111. 865; Mart. Epigr. 
vir. 61, 9—14. 

© 11. 8,4: compare rv. 28 with v. 27 
and 1x. 22. 

7 Quoted by Dr Newman (Preface to 
Fleury's Ecclesiastical History, p. cxix) 
in support of the miracle of the Thun- 
dering Legion (1744.p.): the coin, how- 
ever, is dated eight years earlier. 
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reverse a temple of Mercury, on the tympanum of which a ram 
is grouped with a cock, tortoise, caduceus, petasus, and purse’. 
The glyptic art also offers many illustrations of our subject, 
amongst which may be mentioned a sard (engraved in Jmpronte 
Gemmarie*, and in King’s Horace*)—where a ram’s head on a 
variors helmet, accompanied by a crook in the field, probably 
indicates a rebus on the name Phtlopoemen. Embossed on each 
ade of the helmet of Athena, the ram’s head is doubtless a 
symbol of persevering pugnacity. On a translucent heliotrope, 
bow in the possession of the Public Orator, ‘Epis xpsopopos is 
figured seated with a cock, the emblem of vigilance, at his feet, 
and in his right hand a ram’s head. 





Coin of Tanagra in the British Museum (from an electrotype). 
Obr. Head of Apollo—adjuncts bew and mouse (?)—enclosed in a wreath 
of olive. 
Rev. Hermes Kriophoros—legend TANATPAION. 


__ So, too, it appears on a vase from Volci, figured by Miiller 
im the Denkmdler der alten Kunst‘, a type which seems to 
have been often adopted in later times by Christian artists® as 
& symbol of the Good Shepherd. In the various illustrations 
@ the worship of Cybele also the ram appears—sometimes 
etving as a steed for her devotee Atys, as on an ivory relief 
figured by Miiller*. On the coins of Antioch, the ram looking 
beck on the sun and moon doubtless represented Aries, the 
wdiacal sign, under which the city was built. The song quoted 
by Aristophanes’ roy xpidv ais érréyOn is probably a punning 
allusion to the name of the wrestler Krios, such as is seen 
in the favourite type of the gens Rustia, which has been alluded 
b already. 


S. S. LEWIS. 
' Figured by Donaldson, Architect. pare Hirt’s Bilderbuch, pl. viii. 5. 
Seniem, Pl. xxv. § Bottari, Roma Sotterranea, 111. tav. 
"m1, 96, 3 Carm. 11. 12. 148, 163 ot alibi. 


‘Vol. 2. pl 45, and u. pl. 29: com- © Denkm., 11. 812, 7 Nubd. 1856. 
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Ex. iii, 14. TYRE WR mmr. Auth. Vers. I 
THAT I AM. 


The explanation of this passage to which I wish to 
attention 1s not a new one, though it has occurred to me ¢ 
independently of any research. It is at least as old as 
12th century, for it is found in Aben Ezra, and possibly ma 
older still. But though it seems to me the only true ex] 
ation, it has been treated somewhat cavalierly by comments 
It is simply this: the three Hebrew words above quoted { 
not a single proposition, but a sentence of two clauses; the 
word being the name which God communicates to Moses, 
the other two the explanation of the name. So Aben ! 
“mT, and its interpretation is MIN WRN; as (Zech. xi 
‘And the house of David shall be as God;’ and after that 
the angel of Jehovah before them ;’ which is the interpret: 
of ‘as God.’” 

If we read the previous verse, this will appear more cle 
‘And Moses said unto God, Behold, when I come untc 
children of Israel, and shall say unto them, The God of 
fathers hath sent me unto you ; and they shall say to me, \ 
is his name? what shall I say unto them ?” 

The answer to this question would surely be the comm 
ation of the name, and not an abstract proposition, like 
which appears in our Authorized Version, “J am that I 
which is so printed as if the whole sentence were the nan 
God. But it is evident from the last clause of the verse 
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the first word only contains the name: “Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, MTN hath sent me unto you.” If 
therefore we separate MN from the other two words, as it is 
already separated by the Hebrew accents, though I would not 
lay too much stress on this, we bring out the natural meaning 
with much greater clearness. 

“And God said unto Moses, 


min (Ehyeh) ; because I am, 
(or) Ehyeh ; who am.” 


That is, My name is Ehyeh, because I am He who alone can say 
of himself PMN. I have purposely transliterated the first 
Word, because it is clearly a proper name and connected with 
M1. Whether we render WN by ‘because’ (as in Gen. xxxi. 
49 and many other passages), or by the simple relative ‘ who,’ 
isa matter of comparatively minor importance. Personally I 
Prefer the former. Nor do I very much care whether in the 
clause which contains the interpretation of the name we render 
the verb ‘I am’ or ‘I will be. Perhaps the slightest change 
from the A.V. would be to print the words thus: “I AM; 
because I am.” What I chiefly contend for is the separation 
of the words, so that the first shall represent the name, and 
the others the explanation or reason of the name. In support 
of this I will only quote a remarkable passage of Jehudah 
bs-Levi (Kusari, rv. 3). ‘And when he asked Him, and said, 
And they say unto me, What is his name? He answered 
him, saying, What have they to do to seck that which they 
tre unable to comprehend ?—just as the angel said, Where- 
fore dost thou ask after my name, secing it is wonderful ?—. 
Tell them only MM, and its interpretation TYNAN WW. The 
Meaning is, the Being who will be (lit. be found) for them at 
the time when they shall seek me. Let them not seck a 
greater proof than my being with them, and so let them receive 
Me; and say PT'MN hath sent me unto you.” It is clear from 
this that Jehudah ha-Levi separated the first word from the 
other two. 
The renderings éyq eizs ( wv of the LXX., ego sum qua sum 
of the Vulgate, and ‘I am that I am’ of the English Authorized 
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Version are objectionable, because they represent the first we 
of the clause simply by the copula and first personal pronot 
which in Hebrew would rather require NIT "RR. 


Ex. xxii. 4 (5). 

This verse is rendered as follows in the Authorized Versi 
and the rendering is that which is generally adopted : 

“Tf a man shall cause a field or vineyard to be eaten, a 
shall put in his beast, and shall feed in another man’s field ; 
the best of his own field, and of the best of his own vineya 
shall he make restitution.” 

I must confess this appears to me to yield at best an < 
scure sense. Whose is the field first mentioned? Is it the ma 
own, or his neighbour’s? If the latter, as seems generally 


be understood, how is the construction mya mn 4) to 


accounted for? We should rather expect inde’a if it is men 
an explanation of the preceding clause. 

But a much better sense may be obtained by a very slis 
alteration in the text, which is simply to read M4YSITNN, 
‘the kindling, for MVPS" ‘his beast.’ This change v 
bring the verse into close connexion with that which follo 
and both may be read with Judg. xv. 5 for an illustrative co 
ment. The one law provides redress in case of incendiaris 
the other in case of accidental fire. The first of the two ver 
would then read: 

‘If a man shall set on fire a field or a vineyard, and sh 
put the burning fuel so that he burn up the field of another; 
the best of his own field, and of the best of his own vineya 
shall he make restitution.’ 

Here the first field and vineyard mentioned are the ma 
own, and the fire he lights in them is probably for burning - 
the stubble and rubbish. For bw in connexion with fire, s 
Judg. xv. 5, Am. i. 4, &c., and for the construction of WWA wi 
the thing set on fire preceded by the preposition 3 see Ez. xxx 
9,10. The next verse deals with the compensation to be ma 
for damage done by accidental fire. 
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‘If fire break out and catch hold of thorns so that shocks 
of corn or the standing crop or the field be consumed, he that 
set fire to the burning fuel shall make full restitution.’ 

That is, the compensation shall be in proportion to the 
damage done. In the former case, where the fire is wilfully 
caused, the compensation 1s something in excess of the damage; 

it is to be of the best of the man’s own field or vineyard. The 
‘thorns’ in the latter verse are the thorn hedge separating the 
fields of two neighbours (Is. v. 5; Ecclus. xxviii. 24), and the 
spreading of the fire is accidental. This is shown by the word 
Mm), which would hardly have been used, if the object of the 
fire had been to consume the thorns in the owner’s field. Nor 
is it likely that the Hiphil of WA would be employed in two 
such different senses, ‘cause to be eaten,’ and ‘kindle,’ in two 
consecutive verses, as in the Authorized Version. 

The only other instances given by Gesenius in support of 
the meaning depavit, which he attaches to the Piel of this verb, 
are Is. iii. 14, v. 5, and there is nothing in these to show that 
cremavit or combusstt is not equally appropriate. 


WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 


ON THE EISANGELIA. 


AMONGST the discoveries which have been made of the works 
vf ancient writers there is scarcely one more deserving of oat 
netice than that of the papyn of Hyperides. These ms 
written at a very early period are to us a rich source d 
intermati-n on the pronunciation of the Greek language # 
spoken at that time; Sauppe, whom J. B. Lightfoot agres | 
with, thinks that the papyri of the three judicial orations wete 

net written later than the middle of the second century BC 
and Rabington concludes from the characters and marks us 
in the ms. of the funeral oration that it is at least as old # 
the second century after Christ. The spelling of poder 
MOTal, pipaxioy, peixpas, SeATevovy etc. proves that « wi 
aounded as ¢: as in many other mss and Egyptian inscriptioss 
(Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions vol. 1 p. 31) ¢ is added 
the terminations in a 7 @ where it ought not to be and bs 
been omitted where it 1s required, from which we may cor 
elude that it was silent, see Strabo XIV p. 648; € seems t 
have been confounded with as, e.g. Or. Fun. ¢. 5, 17 éredfebr 
cav and J. B. Lightfoot conjectures that «at has been left 
out between dover xeXevew (pro Lycophr. ¢. 9, 20) through 
the couformity of the sound of «ai with the first syllable of 
cererew; sve attiat otxetot for al aitias of oixetos in the same 
oration. But when E. M. Geldart the recent defender of thé 
similarity of the pronunciation of ancient and modern Greek 
maintains that ae has always had the sound of ¢ he seems ¥ 
have overlooked Dionys. Halic. de compos. verb. c. 22: & 
apos TovTols 1) TOV Gwrnévtwy Tapabeats 7 Kata THy TEeXeUTAe 
TOU KWAOUV TovdE yevouern ev TH ‘Kai 'AOnvatwv’ diaxexpov/ 
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adianfein, envy rovrov eicayyé\Xew mpos Tous S.castas, a 
adods ntipovro, Schoemann de comit. Athen p. 181, and 
before hin Heraldus Animady, ad Salmas. v1, 4 p. 221, think 
that the word was used in its primary meaning by Andee 
1, 37. 43 and Lys. xu, 48. xm, 50; but the reader will se 
from what follows why I am inclined to differ from this opinia 
with regard to the passages above-mentiuned, while it is eri 
ent that in passages like Andoc. 11, 19. Dem. L, 4 ecayyOe 
has its literal signification. I shall pass over the second and 
third class of causes also bearing the name of eiayyedis 
although having very little resemblance to the first in thet 
mode of procedure, at once beginning with the most importet 
question before us, viz.: to which offences was the first clas df 
eisungelia described by Harpocration applicable. The opini 
generally adopted originating with Pollux is: that the procs 
in question was applicable to all extraordinary crimes co 
mitted against the state and for which there was no specs 
law proviled and to the offences enumerated by Pollur, # 
apecified by Schoemann 1. c. p. 188, whose statement has bees 
approved of by Meier ‘ Attischer Process’ p. 262 sqq, Platoet 
‘Process und Klagen’ 1 p. 365, Ch. R. Kennedy the Oration 
of Demosthenes against Leptines, Midias etc. p. 360, J.5 
Mansfield in W. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roms 
Antiquities, also Buchnecke ‘ Demosthenes, Lykurg und Hype 
rides’ vol. tp. 41 ete. Pollux says (v1u, 51): 9 8 etoayyeus 
réTaxTat emt Tay aypapey Snuociwy aditxnpatoy Kata Tov vopov 
elamyyedtxoy 7 eloayyeATexov’ ducporépws yap heyovow os 
Nerves’ qeépt (Dobree, Advers. I p. 578) Gy oun eiol vopos, adicwe 
Sé tus dAloxerat 7) apywv 7} prTwp, eis THv Bounds cicaypnle 
Si8orar wat’ avrod' Kav pév wérpra adixety box, 1 Bovds) rrouira 
Cyplas émtBorny, av de peta, mapadidwor Sccaornple, 16 os 
riunua, & Te xp) Tabeiv 4} amoTica eyiyvovTo Sé eioaryeue 
nal KaTa Tov KaTadvovToy Tov Sipov 7) pyTopwy py Ta apwTe 
ra Shum reyovrav 1) mpds Tos Tohewious avev Tod rreppOyne 
drrerGbvrwy, 4 tmpoddvtwy dpovptov 7) oTpatiay 7 vais, os Ger 
ppactos ev TO [5] wept vouwy. I, however, cannot agree witb 
that opinion though generally adopted and I hope that the 
reasons which have induced me to dissent from their judge 
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Eye oenoe ow Ls oe the Acoom of Dem xx, 
wel ors ch. Jee. core or Tok. oF perro ' 


Moe Oe Lette oF othe peose: was tust he left Atl 
tte tte fotewi- wieost Lrourrus interpreted hi: 


Tite obe Ttrns 2 ot ew € the wuminert danger of 
poet tie tewte FS huerien. in this war using dl 
em TLD ob tat tng tome nom iecal acceptation 
. - eco. 1° gira. s tostes.es. Ariston seco! 
Boo spe tteee el Boh ist the siulterer Lroophron 
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Sa0e" aToiel TLat ID Bas Lt Letssary tf confine the 
oot ee att ned in the law. bat it might be 
2 oat! Lotti a nee often: te this we find Ht 


TetoVil that se. a iemarture ff om the intention of 


War lola. wotle. Al thes: oderxs seem to have he 
erie iad cris cinier th: law in their general results. 

‘Securaunder. EV. XVI yp. 105 gives a decree of the 
€az Ce Ol Ter rewowr doyoves of E& ‘Hynatou dpyorre 
Aasuons 77s Tokews Tors KwTEaS 7 araypaywow 

OTr Any. 6 ypapuatas Tar Gteca py avTareiyn aro Té 
Hazros Tot Lwrodites TO ylyvoxeroy Tar KewTréwY KaTG | 
dispeva 7H Zovdy. cdeikevw Exagroy array XXX pay 
Enuociw, Kai tirotixos Eorw Larrcids cai Tots Setrodsd0¢ 
775 BovrNercews Tot apyuvpiov TS TIBAS Tar KwTréwDy 
» ods TapetAndvia 7 Tapa Swrodtdos Kai Tay oixe 
Lwirordidos’ evar E€ Kau eicayyeXiay avT@y eis THY 

xaOurrep av tis abixn Tept Ta év Tos vewpios. This 
dirceted that the persons named should be accused unde 
yehia, but under the cisangelia which was day tis ade 
Ta €vy ToS vewpius. Thus I arrive at the conclusi 
cawyyodia Was applied to crimes enumerated in th 
cawpyedtiKos, but also to all other crimes with, howe: 
restrictions that they must be referred to some sectior 
law and) proceeded against under the name of one 
chines specially designated. 
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pia dawoito éfayapravey, rev 5 adXreov, ef Tis TOAey Tov Shyer 
watadieyv, audorépas tavtas ourbévres tas aitias, eiayyO\s 
€.s THY BovAny AeyorTes wS Oo TaTNP CuVeryes ev THY Eratpias Crh 
vewTépas Mpaypacty, otros Se év TH TloAurieros oixia cure 
Wvourres Ta pvoTnpia Tonoeey and Diod. Sic. x11, 5: déBado 
atov éy tats Onprryopias ws Cuvwpooiay Kata Tot Snpou Tex 
pevov; Corn. Nep. Alc. 3. The common form prescribed by 
the Attic laws for the impeachment of impiety was the pap 
ageBeas as we may learn from Hyperides (pro Eur. c. 21). Ib 
addition to the slave Andromachus produced by Pythonicu 
other infurmers soon appeared: a metoec Teucrus, a wom 
named Agariste, Lydus the slave of a citizen named Pherecles 
and lastly Divcleides who (é3rap@eis rots THs woNEes Kaxois 0 
ayyédXe: ets Tv Bovdnv Andoc. I, 37) designated forty-two ir 
dividuals out of the three hundred whom he pretended to have 
seen taking part in the mutilation of the Hermae. All these 
whose names had been denounced by Diocleides were seized 
and imprisoned (Andoc. I, 45; only Mantitheus and Aphepsioa 
escaped); amongst these were Andocides and many of bis 
nearest relatives and, implored by one of these named Char- 
mides to make a voluntary disclosure of all that he knev, 
Andocides became infurmer and delivered in twenty-two name 
of citizens as having been the mutilators of the Hermse 
Andocides calls the informations of Andromachus, Teucrus, 
Agariste and Lydus pnvvees; for with exception of Agariste 
they were either slaves or metoecs and could not appear 4% 
accusers. Four the denunciation of Diocleides as a citizen and 
for his own he uses etoayyéAXew and eioayyedia §§ 37. 43 (only 
§ 42 pnvvcwr), 11, 3 see Ps. Plut. p. 834 C. The mutilation of 
the Hermae and the parody of the mysteries were interpreted 
not only as irreligious acts but as crimes against the constitl: 
tion; Peisandrus and Charicles who acted as G)rntaé loudl 
proclaimed that the whole had been done émi 77 rod dnpo 
xatadvoee (Andoc. 1, 36). Thus I also believe that eloayyérré' 
is used in its peculiar meaning by Lysias x1, 50; x1, # 
The oligarchical party thought it necessary to seize some Icade 
of the democracy who resisted with all possible energy the cv! 
clusion of the peace proposed by Theramenes; with this pu 
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pose Theocritus tendered an accusation to the senate against 
Strombichides, together with several others, of being concerned 
in a conspiracy to break up the peace (Lys. X11, 21) and was 
supported by Agoratus (§ £8: yyricas avrots TH Toe ertBov- 
kevev) who pretended to be himself their accomplice. A sen- 
tence of death upon all was given, only Agoratus was acquitted 
in consideration of his information, § 50: Ere:ra 7 xpiows fv 
pin eri rev tptaxovra Kai adeiOn, Siappndnv réyes’ ‘dots’ 
dno ‘E0ke tad7O7 elcayycida. I can hardly think that in 
& public document eicayyéAXey was used in a sense different 
from that of its ordinary technical employment in the language 
of the Attic courts. 

Callimedon had kept up a communication with the Athe- 
hin exiles at Megara: Din. 1, 94: KadAuéSovra eiaayyédAwv 
(AnpocBevns) auvidvas év Meydpots ois duydow emi xatadvces 
Tov dnyov. 

When Antigonus and his son Demetrius took possession of 
Athens, Demetrius the Phalerian, who for more than ten years 
had exercised there unlimited authority under the patronage 
of Cassander and the Macedonian garrison, fled to Thebes; he 
had become anxious for his safety, and in fact after his de- 
Parture he was formally impeached as well as many of his 
Political friends amongst whom was Dinarchus, see Dion. Halic. 
de Din. 3: Lorepov dé elowyyedOnoay WoAXol qodtwv, ev ols 
kal Anuijrptos 6 ) Padnpevs ; c.2: é7i 5é ‘Avagixparous 4 apYovTos, 
$ ob earédvoay try év tH Movvuyia dpoupay, td Kacuavdpou 
mractabeicar, oi wept "Avriyovoy cal Anuntpiov Bactreis, ai- 
Tiay & exav, dua Tos emupaverrarors "AGnvaiots, xalroe Févos autos 
w (Actvapxos) xatadvcat tov Sjpyov etc. Ps. Plut. p. 850 D: 
Ping S€ torepoy aitiabels eis Adyous TrapayivesOau “Avruratpy 
rai Kacodipp mepl THY KaTadn Wu THs Movvuxias nvika vi7e 
‘Avreyovou Kai Anuntpiov efpoupyOn etc. éppovpOn is evidently 
Wrong; I conjecture 7 év avty ppoupa KatervOn. 

Another time we shall speak more at length about the eto- 
treua xatadkvoews Tov dywou made by Ariston against the 
‘dulterer Lycophron; see Hyp. pro Lye. c. 10: wai éué pev aireg 
® 15 cicayyeNa Katadvey rov Syyov. Meier (Lyc. deperdit. 
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heir soldiers were often compelled to levy contributions upon 
the allies and to plunder the trading vessels they met with 
shvea, and although they might be unable from the desertion 
of their crews, which were chiefly mercenaries, and the unfit 
tate of the ships, to wage war with success, they were per- 
sally held responsible for everything which did not come 
up to the expectations of the Athenian people, and were often 
charged with peculation, and treachery, or, at the least, with 
Wegligence; see Dem. VIII, 28: ef yap Sewa roves AvotreiOns Kai 
ketayes Ta rota, pixpov, @ a.°A., psxpoy Tivaxioy Tai’Ta Tava 
mulica: Suvast’ av, Kai Aéyovety of vowos TavTa Tovs adiKxodVTAaS 
digayyédXeww etc.; Hyp. pro Eux. c. 38. Demosthenes gives a 
great number of names of Generals, who had not been able to 
reover the Thracian Chersonesus, a province which was of 
great importance to Athens with regard to the commerce of the 
Eaxine and its vicinity to Asia, and most of these we shall see 
Were brought to trial by an eicayyedia mpodocias; Dem. xXIx, 
180: todro roivuy atrd dveu Tav GAXwv HAlxov Ear’ adicnua, Td 
Qpdeny xat ta teiyn wpoécOas, pupi’ dv etn Aéyerv Kal dco08 Sid 
Teur’ GrrokwAaot Trap Uuty, of Sé yYpnpata TayTOAN adrAnxacr, 
 yakerov Seikas, 'Epyodsdos, Knducodotos, Tipopayos, To ma- 
Nay rote "EpryoxAijs, Avoviowos, GdXot, ods odtyou Sém ouUp- 
Tavras eirecy EXaTTW THY TOALY BeBdadévas ToUTOU. 

In the case of Ergocles, the xxvilith oration of Lysias 
gives us some hints regarding the single charges §§ 1. 11.12.17, 
see also XXIX, 2. 

Cephisodotus had been appointed to the command of the 
amament sent to besiege the pirates who had occupied the 
Ptomontory of Alopeconnesus ; he was forced to raise the siege 
through Charidemus coming to the relief of the pirates. 
Cephisodotus, therefore, concluded a treaty with Charidemus, 
the terms of which it seems were not considered very honour- 
able: see Dem. xxu1I, 167; Aesch. 111, 51. 52 and the Schol.: 
bros mwoksopanoas ’'Adwtrexovynooy, etcayyedOels Sta thy ouv- 
Oieny ry arpos XapiSnpov yevouevny etc’. 

" A. Schaefer (Demosthenes u. seine With the help of the Scholiast on 


Zeit, Bd. 1. p. 410), places the send- Aesch. l.c. we are enabled to fix the 
128 of Cephisodotus about OL 105, 4. date with greater accuracy, and some 
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Timomachus airiay éoyev ws wpodots Kérui tray Xeppovnaor, 
Schol. on Aesch. 1, 56; see Aesch. I, 55; Dem. xxul, 115; 
XXXVI, 53. 

Hyp. pro Eux.c.18: 1d ev yap mpcrepoy etomyyédorto 
wap vpiv Tipopayos nai AewoOérns xai KadXiotpatos Kai Didreoy 
6 €€ "Avaiwy xai Beoripos 6 Lnotdv arodécas Kai Erepos Tot- 
ovTos’ Kal of pev altav vais aitiay Eyovres wpodovvas oi dé 
mores AOnvaiwy, o 5¢ pjrwp oy eye on Ta GpioTa Te Snpy. 
About Timomachus we have already epoken above. 

Ol. 104, 3 (361). Alexander of Pherae had plundered the 
Cyclades and laid siege to Peparethus, to the relief of which 
Leosthenes was sent; Alexander was defeated by him, and 
forced to raise the siege, but soon afterwards he delivered his 
troops blockaded in Panormus, took six galleys and 600 prisoners 
and entered the port of Peiraeus. Diod. Sic. Xv, 95: of ’A@n- 
vaiot TrapokuvOevtes tov Acwobévous ws mpodotou Oavarov xaré- 
yvocay Kai Thy ovoiay ednpevoay; Polyaen. v1, 2. 

The General Pirwy 6 é& "Avaiwy is only mentioned here. 

Theotimus 6 Znordv amodecas. Ariobarzanes, to whom 
Sestus belonged, is said by Cornelius Nepos Timoth. 1, whom 
Thirlwall follows, to have ceded it to Timotheus, but see Isocr. 
XV, 112: évredOev rowvy avardevcas Lynotov nai KpiOevny 
Exafe xai Tov aAXov ypovoy apedroupevns Xeppovnoov byas avy 
Toy voy etroinoev, Not long after it was again wrested from 
Athens, the people of Sestus, aided by those of Abydos, releas- 
ing themselves from the Athenian yoke, see Dem. xvim, 158. 
It was recovered by Chares, OL 106, 3 or 4, see Diod. Sic. 
XVI, 34. 

Aristophon was impeached for treason, as I suppose, by 
Hyperides (pro Eux. c. 38). The Scholiast on Aesch. 1, 64 
BAYS: Kexwpwdnta: 6 ‘Apiotopay ws—xai ws otparnyncas éy 
Kéw xat dia hidoypynpatiay moda Kaxd épyacapevos Tovs évot- 


time earlier. The words of the Scho- avrg Kygicddoros, 8: ravpaytoas Aaa- 
liast are: éx' Apxovros KaAdNsutdous TG waxnwods elowyyéAOn hs wpodedends, ote. 
wpwty Ere: ris exaroorhs wéuwryns Odvu- Here is the only place where a sea- 
widdos, @ Erec Ditiwwos éBaclkevoe Ma- fight with the Lampsaceni is men- 
xedovias, ‘AOnvato d’vayuw els ‘E\Afo- tioned. 

xovrov ¢idwenyav nai orparnydv éx’ 


de Le 
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kowtas, eb @ ypadeis vd “Trrepeldouv trapavipwy Edtw; the 
last words are incorrect, for Aristophon did not lose this law- 
suit,as we may learn from Hyperides and the Schol. on Dem. 
xvii, 70. Therefore, I agree with Meier (lc. p. cvI, 4), who 
conjectured sarap oAtyov éadw; similarly Demosthenes says, 
Tap odyas yrdous (XXIV, 138). 

Also Gylon, the maternal grandfather of Demosthenes, was 
charged with treason, as having betrayed Nymphaeum to the 
enemy, Aesch. 111, 171. 

After the battle at Arginusae there was no care taken to 
recover the bodies of the slain soldiers, which were left floating 
in the water, nor to search the wrecks for those who might 
have taken refuge there, on account of a storm having arisen, 
which made it impossible to perform this duty; “but the Athe- 
tian people disbelieved the reports given by the Generals of the 
Miolence of the storm, and the six Generals at Athens at the 
time seem to have been accused of treason; Xenoph. Hell. 1. 7, 
‘specially 33: wpodociay xatayvovres avti ris adduvaplas ovy 
avs yevouévous Sia Tov yeyava mpatat ta mpootayGEerra. 
See Egger, Revue Archéologique, 1862, vi. p. 141, about an 
°rator:cal declamation on a similar case; he quotes Diod. Sic. 
XV, 35 and Onosander otparryixds c. 36 a to illustrate the 
duties of the Generals. The trial of the six Generals is thought 

bY Schoemann (Lc. p. 206) to be an eisangelia; neither Xeno- 
PQon nor Diodorus (XII, 97) in speaking of it make use of 
is term. 

When the frontier town of Oropus, which on account of its 


Position with regard to Euboea, was of great importance to 


thens, was wrested from that town, the Athenians tried to 


T€cover it; but at last they had to agree to the proposition 
‘© place the town in the hands of the Thebans, until the rights 
fF the Athenian people should be adjusted. The Athenians 
ere very much displeased with the supposed authors of that 
Ompromise: Chabrias and Callistratus were both charged 


With treason. Chabrias was said to have had cognizance of 
the plot against Oropus, and to have been in collusion with 
the Thebans (Schol. on Dem. xxI, 64: taarrevOn ody 6 otpa- 
Ty: obs cuverdads xad mpodocias éxpibn, Aristot. Rhet. m1. 10 p. 
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IT. 4) pytwp ov py Aeyn ta dptota TO Snpw ta "ABnvai 
xXpipata NapBarwy, sce Lex. Rhet. Cant.: 4 pyrep ya) ta dpc 
ouptovreroy xpiypata AauBarwr, Pull: 9 pytogwy py 
aplaTa THO Onpw eyorTer. 

Hyp. pro Bux. e 1S: 6 d€ (Callistratus) pytwap av Aéyerv 
Ta aorta to One. Callistratus, who was from the first ave 
to the allianee with Thebes, is, as it appears probable, either t 
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author, or the most active promoter, of the decree of the Athe- 
nian people to send an embassy to Sparta to negotiate a peace, 
[Dem.] L1x, 27; after the death of Epameinondas, the anti- 
Theban party, to which he belonged, was overthrown. Our 
acquaintance with this case is rather imperfect. 

Schoemann maintains that Philocrates was charged with 

raparpesBeiaz (de Com. Ath. p. 195), but as we learn from 
Hyperides (pro Eux. c. 39), it was an eisangelia of the kind we 
are discussing, under which he was really prosecuted: rodroy 
tisayyethas eye Umép ov Didirme Urnperyxer Kata TIS TOEWS 
—xai Thy cioayyeXiay Eypava Sixaiay Kal womrep O vomos Ke- 
hee, pyropa Gita Eye 1) TA Ap:ota TO Sijpw TO AOnraiwy 
Xemara AauBavoyra Kai Swpeds Tapa Tay TaravTia TpaTTOV- 
tev te Syyew; see Dem. xix, 116 and the Schol. on § 120; 
Schol on Aesch. 111,79: elcayyedOeis eri tO ddixeiv. Philo- 
(rates, as well as Aeschines, had received bribes and grants from 
P hilip, see Dem. xIx, 206. 114 ete; Schol. on Aesch. 1, 3. Re- 
garding Hermogenes, Schol. Rhet. Gr. 1v p. 164 Walz., see Dem. 
IIx, 309. 

Aeschines had given assistance to Antiphon when brought 
before the assembly by Demosthenes, as having the intention 
of tiring the arsenal—so Demosthenes asserts in a speech made 
Many years after—the result of which seems to have been that 
the Areopagus deprived Aeschines of his office as ambassador 
2 the Delian business. Therefore, not long before he was 
brought to trial by Demosthenes, he threatens to eicayyédXew 
him (Dem. xx, 209), according to the must probable conjecture, 
fur having recommended bad measures to the assembly, but he 
Never executed his threat. As we learn from Aesch. I, 223, 
he intended to proceed against Demosthenes by an cisangelia, 
but abandoned it in consequence of the seizure of Anaxinus 
(Dem. xvi, 187); perhaps he would have charged him with 
the crime above-mentioned, see Aesch. 111, 221. 

Hyperides, in his speech in defence of Euxenippus, attacks 
the form of prosecution, chosen by Polyeuctus, on the ground 
that Euxenippus was no pyrwp, but an iSiarns, c. 40: Searqv 8 

@ cpives ev TH Tov pytopos take. This suggests the ques- 
tion who were thuse p:ropes, to whom the paragraph of the law 
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fatw nar 76 pada ca Wndé.cuaca the same Schl. on Aesch 
1195, Bekk. Aneod Gr. p. 310: Lys XXX1, 27: ris yap ay ror 
prrop éveBupren 1 vopobeTys Prien GuaptncecOas Tiva TH 
WoT ToTarTHY apaptiay ‘Dem. XXIV, 142°. The possession 
of the Boya waa confined to a few men whom the people heard 
with pleasure and with confidence. When Euthycles accused 
Aristocraten by ypadn trapavopev he apologized as follows 
thse a ning sentences of his speech : : éracy yap ouxi TOY ew 
XAuuwriay ULaS OLCE THY TWOALTEVOMErWY Kal Tea TEvopeveDV wap 
Upiy av tTpcypa TH\uKovTOv nut SetEew tempayyevor § 4. The 
kupineners of the citizens was encouraged and turned to adval: 
faye by these orators; as Demosthenes complains (XXIII, 909 
210), they habituated the people to an exclusive admiration ¢ 
one or two men, readily yielding them all fame and all emolt 
Invent an a rightful inheritance, so that, instead of being tt 
Hwters, the people had come to be the servants of their staté 
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Dinarchus (c. Dem. 71), rovs pev vouous mporéyety Te prTep 
Kal T@ oTpaTHY@ THY Tapa Tod Snywou tlorTw aftouvre NapParea 
maisoTroteia Oat KaTa TOUS VopoUS, ‘Yyhv évTds Spwy Kxexthobes 
qacas Tas Stxalas wictes tapaxatabéuevoy ovtas afiwiv wpe 
ortavas tod Snyou, refers only to those orators who were orator 
by profession, yet I do not agree with Hermann (§ 129, Il 
when he supposes that these orators were entirely irresponsibl 
quoting Dem. xix, 182: dyavaxtncer—el povos rev dv rep bnm 
Aeyovtay ASywr evOvvas Upéte. As Schaefer (Bd. 111, Beil. p. 72 
has shown, it seems likely, that Demosthenes inserted this pa 
sage in the course of the revision of his speech before its publi 
cation with reference to Aesch. 11, 178. 118. Demosthenes i 
the following paragraphs characterizes the objection as wholl 
futile: ols yap dor év Aoyots 1 TroNtTEla, Tas, ay otros 
arnbeis dow, acparas todstevecOa:; av 5é 81) Kai mpos a To 
€xOpois oupdéper Sapa tis NapRavwv Aéyy, Was ov>yi Kai mY 
duvevoete; § 103, he says: ef yé te Tw@y mpoonKovTay eyiyvert 
év eicayyeXia Tada av jv, see § 116, and as we saw above Phi 
locrates was accused pytopa dvta Aéyery pu) Ta aptota Te SnpE 
Aeschines had deceived the people by means of false represet 
tations, had prevented Demosthenes who wished to give a tru 
account of the matter from speaking, and counselled a course ‘ 
action injurious to the interests of the state (x1x, 8). Dem 
sthenes says (XVIII, 189): 6 yip atpBoudos nal 0 cuxodavtns 
éy TOUT@ WAELTTOV GANAwY Siadépovatw’ 6 péV ye TPO Tay wpa 
patov yvounv atropaiverat, cat didwow éautcv varevOuvov Tt 
mevoGeiat, TH TYYN, TOs KaLpots, T@ BovrAopéever’ 6 Sé aeyne 
nvix éde. Neyerv, av te SUVaKoXov cuuBH, TovTo Bacxaive, § 
§ 111; vu, 69; x, 70; Thuc. 11, 43.4. From these passages 
venture to think that the orators, in the event of the actio 
resulting from their counsels’ turning out injuriously for t 
state, or of their being suspected of having recommended b 
measures in consequence of bribes, were liable to be plac 
upon tral for the advice which they had given. Such a tri 
however, could not in the nature of things have borne mu 
resemblance to the evOuvn of a public officer; a ypady may 
vowey could be presented against them (Lyc. c. Leocr. 7), or 
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Goayyedia of the kind we are speaking of (Hyp. pro Eux. c. 
37. 38); see Dem. xvi, 13 and Din. 1, 100. 101. 

Sycophants might also be proceeded against by etoayyeX/a, 
we Isocr. XV, 314; qwepi tay avxopavtav yarerwrtépous 7} rept 
Tay GAXwv Tous vouous Ebecay, Tois ev yap peyloTots TaY aducn- 
poTey ey évi tov Stxarrnpio Tas Kpioas emoincav. Kata Sé 
Trey ypadas jev pos tovs Oeopobéras, eicayyerias & eis Th 
Bada, apoBonras 8 év T@ Snap, and Lex. Rhet. Cant.: évoe tay 
Pit~pey eiaGecay Kxadely xai ta mid peyada adixnpata eicay- 
wuay. ore 5 Gre éuBadrdovtes Tos auxopavroupévors eiory- 
yedop. 

IV. day tis adexy wept ta év tots vewpiois, Boeckh Seeur- 
kunden XV. XVI p. 584; see Poll. 1x, 56: ev 7@ “Tarepeldou v virép 
Aveoppovos evpov Yeypappevor 7) vewpiov mpodociay 7)  apyetov 
(mupicpov Katadynyw axpas [etcayyédAXNey ypn, Meier 1. c. 
P cxxvii]. 

After the death of Cephisodorus his brother Sopolis dis- 
charged his liabilities to the state and paid part of the debt by 
timber intended to be made into oars. It was in reference to 
this that the senate passed a decrce, the last words of which 
ve have already quoted. For a more ample discussion of the 
matter, the reader is referred to Boeckh. l.c. p. 212. 213. 

Theophemus was brought to trial by the person who de- 
lvered [Dem.] XLVII: ws aditcav nat dsaxwdAvwv Tov amcoronoy, 

‘Ta oxeun ovx amredidov Kal Ta évéxupa adeireto Kai auvé- 
tye Toy E.omrpattTovTa Kal UmanpEeTovvTa TH Tere (§ 42), a case 
‘hich seems to belong to this kind of eisangelia. The necessity 
of preventing delays in the naval service might induce the 
nate to look seriously on the offence of Theophemus, but 
from the issue of the affair we may conclude that the plaintiff 
had exaggerated it (Kennedy, l.c. p. 363). It happened under 
the archonship of Agathocles, Ol. 105, 4 356 (§ 44). 

To these four parts of the vouos eiaayyeAtixds I would add 
\ fifth, the words of which I consider can nearly exactly be ob- 
ained from the title of a lost oration of Dinarchus «ard 
TOéou arepi trav ata 1d europiov eicayyedia (Dion. Hal. de 
in. c. 10). 

Dem. XXXIV, 50: tpets yap dare oi attot ot Toy érideda- 
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yunishment than was permitted to be imposed by the ordinary 
laws, and therefore he adopted the process in question to 
excite the greater odium against the accused, especially if the 
accused was a person of great influence in the state. Only by 
these means we may understand how eisangelia could be de- 
fined thus: 9 wepi xa:vov wal Sypocimy adienpatrwv Sixn etc. 
it was a common trick of the orators to excite the prejudices 
d the Athenian people against the accused by charging 
them with «atadvots rov Sryou (Lyc. c. Leoc. 147; Aesch. 
i, 200. 235; Dem. XIII, 14; Lviu, 34; Aristoph. Vesp. 488) ; 
wiutery, which does not amount to «ardAvois trod Snwou in 
the usual sense of the term, was nevertheless made the 
wbject of a charge brought under eisangelia. Offences of the 
met different kind amounted to the crime of mpodocia; e.g. 
Lycurgus saw, in the departure of Leocrates from Athens after 
the defeat at Chaeronea, a betrayal of the state, and seven 
years afterwards, when he returned home, impeached him for 
his fight by an eioa@yyeAta apodocias. Perhaps Lycurgus pro- 
ceeded also by an eisangelia of this kind against Autolycus, 
because he had removed his family to a place of safety ; see the 
list words of the Argument of the oratiun against Leocrates : 
dune 5¢ 1) TOU AGyou UIroGeats TH TOU KaTa AUToAvKOU; a decree 
of the public assembly was passed subjecting even emigration 
to the penalties of treason. The author of the lives of the 
X orators, p. $43 D, says:—xai Aewxparnv nai AvroAvxov Se- 
Mas, and seems to have misled Kiessling (fragm. Lyc. p. 22) 
and Boehnecke (Forschungen auf d. Gebiete d. Att. Redner 1 
P. 549), who speak of these trials as of eioayyedias SetrXias. 
Sissen (de Lye. vit. et rebus gest. p. 68) thinks that also Lysicles, 
the general in the battle at Chaeronea, was brought to trial 
under eisangelia by Lycurgus. Perhaps to delude the people 
Y promises was also an instance of treason by implication. 
Timutheus had promised the people to bring a ypagy Fevias 
against Iphicrates, but soon after he gave his daughter in mar- 
Mage to the son of Iphicrates, [Dem.] XLIX, 66. 67: tore ydp 
Torroy ev Tq Snuw omocavta Kal émapacapevov ate ewr«tap, ef 
RB} ypayratto “Idixparny fevias Kai xaOeepwoavta THY ovciav Thy 
tavto’, dpocas Sé tavTa Kai vrocyspevos ev TH Siu ov TOG 
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xpovp Uorepoy Evexa Tov cupdpepovros avT@ Edwee Too Vig TH 
éxetvou thv Ovyatépa. os ovyv ov& Upas noyvrOn éararjoas 
UirocxouEevos, vonwv svTwy, cay tts Tov Shyov uTecyopuevos éfa- 
maton, eicayyeAlay eivas tepi avtov. Demosthenes speaks 
twice (XX, 100. 1385, see also Anaxim. Rhet. c. 1) about an old 
law by which death is appointed as the usual punishment for 
delusion of the people by false promises, but he does not men- 
tion that the offender might be proceeded against by eisangelia 
It may seem presumptuous for any one, with our limited means 
of information, to conclude forthwith that this form of eisangelia 
is here intended; yet we must bear in mind the facility with 
which charges of treason could be made at Athens, The 
speaker of Dinarchus’ oration against Demosthenes brought to 
trial Pistias an Areopagite by an eisangelia, perhaps by an eis 
ayyedia mpodocias, since he calls him wrovynpoy xal apodorg 
(§ 52); Dinarchus scems to have composed for him the speech 
for the prosecution, sce Dion. Hal. de Din. ec 10: elaay yes 
xata Ilucriov; Ps. Plut. p. 8844: 0 Aeivapyos ev Te ata 
Tiotiov: and Harpocr. s.v. Bovrevoews: Acivapyos év te 
IIuatiov tov ‘Apecotrayirov. 

Lys. x, 1: AvaoiOeos Pecuvnorov elonyyethe Ta Crra awope 
BrnKora, ove éfov avte@, Snyryopetv. Against soldiers who had 
been guilty of cowardice, there was to be instituted a ypap"l 
SecAdas and the defendant, if convicted, incurred ateuiéa and wa 
not allowed to appear at the public sacra (Aesch. 1, 29; 111,176 3 
Isocr. VIII, 143), but his property was not confiscated (Andoe. 3: 
7+); no charge had been made, however, against Theomnestuss 
and therefore he made use of his right and spoke before thé 
assembly of the people. Such persons as exercised rights while 
labouring under atiuia were to be prosecuted by an &deckr 
(Poll. vit, 49; Argum. of Dem. xxv), Lysitheus, however, pro- 
ceeded against Theomnestus by eisangelia, perhaps because the 
charge embraced a combination of crimes; the accused was to 
be found guilty of cowardice, and also at the same time was to 
be sentenced to punishment for exercising rights while atipos. 

Antiph. V1, 35: xatyyopetoew epeddov "Aptatiwves xat Piri- 
vou Kai ‘AurreXivou Kai Tov UTroypaupatews THV OeopobeTar, peO 
ovmep auvexerrrov, Trepi wv eionyyerda ety THY Bovdnv. With 
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yous eiaayyedia® Oux ayvod, avdpes. Harp. s.v. apevepos’ Av 
Koupyos év TH Kata Mevecalypyou eioayyedig (Kiessling Lya 
deperd. oratt. fragm. p. 50); Plut. de adul. et amic. discr. p. 638: 
Aaxvdns yotv 6 "Apxeotddov yvopiuos am’ eiaayyeXas pevyorns | 
Slenv Kngicoxpatet pera téy ddXwv ditov wraperrnxes ; Aesch, 
Il, 3:—dv 5€ tis tev GAdwv Bovrevtav Svrws rayn [KAnper 
pevos mrpoedpevery] ab Tas vperépas yetpotovias GpOdas avayopers, 
TOUTOY Of THY WOMTELAY KOLVNY OUKETL, GAN Wiay avrdpy rryoUmerdl 
elyas amretNovoww eloayyéAXew (the words placed in brackets 
seem to have been introduced into the oration at a later date); 
Schol. on Aesch. I, 1: éviore pévrot wad eicayyeXlas Kata Tee 


evOuvopéveov vireribevro. 


I shall now speak shortly on the manner in which the e# 
angelia was conducted, regarding which we are indebted ® 
Harpocration s.v. eicayyedia for some observations’, To | 
begin with the informations laid before the senate: the prow 
cutor had to give his accusation in writing (about the form 
of which see Hyp. pro Eux. c. 39; Phot. r€F. ovvay. 430, 4 and 
Thom. Mag. p. 314 ed. Ritschl). No summons was issued. The 
senate had a discretionary power to accept or reject, see Lyt 
xxx, 32. For the purpose of ascertaining whether the actioa 
would lie, the prytanes then appointed a day for the anacrisi 
the proceedings of which we may learn from [Dem.] xLvIh 
41, 42: éxéXevev (9 Bovdn) elcayyédArew pe nad rods mpuraved 
mpoypapew avt@ Thy Kpiow drt Svo nuépas—yevopnérns roi? 


1 The usual phrases are: elcayyéd- 
dew els rh» Bovdy» Antiph. v1, 35, An- 
doc. 1, 87, Isocr. xv1,6; eloayyArdccbau 
dy r@ Snpny Dem. xxx1v, 50. eloayyeNa» 
elva:, rosvetaGat, bworlPecGat card Twos 
Hyp. pro Eux. c. 20, Lyc. c. Leoer. 30, 
Schol. on Aosch. 1,1; elcayyeNMa xara 
Iuerlov etc. Dion. Hal. do Din. c. 10. 
eloayyeNa repl rwos [Dem.] xirx, 67, 
Antiph. v1, 85; Schneidewin (Hyp. 
Oratt. duo, p. 42) conjectures 7% els Oc- 
pucrox\éa eloayyeMa (!); eloayyéAdew 
rod Lye. c, Leocr. 1. eloayyéAdeodat, 
eioayycNap clvac, ylyver Oar, didovac bwdp 
rvos Hyp. pro Eux. ¢. 10, ¢ 9, ¢. 22, 


pro Lyo. c. 10. elcayyedxlary radeto” 
dudxery, diddvar ypddew, Lyc. c. Leos: 
5, Hyp. pro Eux. o, 24, c. 40, . 89, pr? 
Lye. ©. 8; xplvecOa, duydda ylyrecbass 
gedyew dr’ elcayyeNas, Hyp. pro Ens 
c. 19, Aesch. m1, 62. 79, Plut. Mos- 
p. 63 =; ypagar, tyypdgew ri els re 
elcayyeAlay, ériypdgew ri wpods rip elem 
ayyeNar, Hyp. pro Eux. o. 40, Lye. e-. 
Leocr. 187, é» rj eloayyeNg, Hyp. pro 
Lye. o. 4, 6, 10, Lyo. o. Leoor. 34, rd 
elorryyeutva 29. 55 etc. eicayyeNa as 
woll as @rdeckts, ddors signifies also the 
bill. 


Mon “E> ~ 
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‘Ss epicews ta Geopyjum ev TH BovdAn Kata THY EicayyeNiav Hv 
yen elonyyetAa Kai atrodofévros Aoyou éxatépw, Kal xpuBSnv 
ayndicapéevwy tov BovrevTav, jrw &v Te Bovreutnpiw Kal 
okey adiceiv. xai ered) ey to Stayeporovety qv 7 BovdAn 
worepa Stxactnpiw mapaboin 7 Cnuidoete tats mevraxociats, 
ecov Ww xKupia Kata Tov vouov, etc. The defendant could 
raise objections against the form in which the accusation was 
brought forward—as Euxenippus might have done in his avre- 
ypady (sce Harpocr. s.v. avriypadn)—or produce reasons for 
defence—as we learn from Lys. xx11, 11 where the accuser be- 
fore the Heliastic court, to which the case was afterward re- 
ferred, refused them as insufficient. After both parties had 
been heard, the senate gave their verdict by secret ballot and 
when the offence had been declared penal either they decided 
themselves, if the alleged offence did not require a higher 
penalty than it was competent for them to impose, viz. 500 
drachmae, as in the case of Theophemus [Dem.] xLvm, 43, or 
they referred the case to one of the courts of the Hcliaea. 
The latter we mect with in the case of the corn-dealers. Per- 
hapa the sitophylaces, whose business it was to watch the im- 
port and sale of corn in the market, or any other officcrs, 
reported to the prytanes that some corn-dealers had bought up 
more than fifty dopyzof; the prytanes brought this matter before 
the senate who were so displeased that they were inclined to 
deliver the corn-dealers axp(rovs to the Eleven. In order to 
Prevent this the person, for whom Lysias wrote his xx1Ind ora- 
tion, appeared as accuser both before the senate and before the 
Court of the Heliaea to which the case had becn submitted. 
When the alleged offence was evident and liable to no doubt, 
“ Hyperides says of the xaradvors tod Syuov, and yet of such 
‘nature as obviously to be beyond the competency of the 
‘nate, a decree was drawn up immediately, without previous 
Mquiry, prescribing the time and forms of the trial, e.g. the 
against Antiphon and his colleagues. Craterus had both 

this decree and the sentence of the court in his ovvayay) 
Yiticparwv, see Harpocr. sv. "Avdpwv' “Avdpwva gnow elvat 
Kparepos dv O ray apndiocparov tiv ypayavta 7d  Widicpa 7d 
sep ‘Ayripaytos tov pyropos. From this book Caccilius pro- 
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bably copied these passages into his biography of Antipho 
from which they have been transferred into “The lives of tl 
X orators” believed to be written by Plutarchus p. 833 E— 
834B; it runs as follows: édo0fe ry BovAy, pig nad eixoory T 
wputavelas, Anpovixos "AXwrexnOev éypappareve, Pidootpat 
TladAnvevs érectates, "Avipwy elrre wept trav avdpay obs an 
galvovasy oi atpariyot mpeaBevopevous eis Aaxedaipova ew) eas 
THs worews TIS "AOnvalwv, xal ex rod orpatowédou wheiy é 
modeulas veas, Kal mefetoar dia Aexedelas, "Apyerrodepov «x 
"Ovopaxdéa xat ’"Avripovra cvdraBely cai arrodoivas eis 70 Suc 
ornptov Srrwas Saat Sixny' tapacyovrwv 5 avtods of orparey 
xai ex ths Bovdis oborivas av Sox Tois oTparryous Tpocedop 
vous méyps Séxa Srrws ay wept Trapdyrewy yévnras 4} Kplots’ wpo 
xarecacOwoay 5’ avrovs oi Gecpobéras ev rH atptoy npépg x 
eiaayovrwy, éreday ai xrjoew eEnxwor, eis 1d Sixacrypioy we 
apodoolas. xaryyopeiy Tovs nonuévous ouniryopous xai Tovs oTp 
tTyyovs Kal addos dy Tis Bovdras: Srov 8 ay kaTaynpiont 
76 Sixacrnpiov, troseiy rept avrod Kata Tov vopov bs xeitas we 
tov mpodovrav. In the oath of the Senators was the phras 
ovde Sjow "AOnvaloyv ovdéva, os av eyyuntas tpeis xablory : 

avrd Tédos TeNoUvTasS, TAHY dav Tis eri rpodocig Tis wédews 
ém xatadvce. Tod Snyov ovvev arp 7 etc. Dem. xxv, 14 
compare the Schol. on Aristoph. Eccles. 1089: xateyopuer 
éxatépwbey amrodoyeicOa: tov Kat’ eicayyedlay Kpiwopevoy (s 
Xen. Hell. 1, 7. 20) which must be understood in the meanu 
given by Thirlwall; compare K. Fr. Hermann Le. § 130, 1 
Grote differing from the explanation of Thirlwall maintai 
that if it happened that two defendants were presented for tri 
the dicastery divided itself into two halves or portions to t 
both the defendants at once, but he cannot cite a single examp 
in support of such a hypothesis. In such a case the dicas 
gave their decision successively on each suit diva Exacrop (n 
aOpoous xpivery Plat. Apol. Socr. 32B or sia Wide Lys xu, . 
Din. 1, 112 vid pads dou Aristoph. Lysistr. 270). In an ei 
aryedla xatadicews Tod Sryov an vrrwpoclia was not allowed 
we learn from Hyp. pro Eux. c. 22, and all persons accus 
under eisangelia were presented for trial as soon as possib. 
The thesmothetae who seem to have possessed the syepova 7 
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should be imprisoned and brought before the public as 
together with Erasinides who, charged with general miscor 
his command and peculation of public money, had alrea 
placed in custody. Theramenes and Thrasybulus came for 
accusers in the assembly before which the Generals were b 
These defended themselves successfully and it is very p 
they would have been acquitted at that time. But the 

hands was no longer distinguishable on account of the d: 
and therefore the people decided to delay giving a verd 
to wait until another assembly, and ordered the senate t 
a proposition for the trial of the Generals. In the m« 
the public feeling was excited against the Generals, by t 
fices of Theramenes and his friends, and instigated by 
menes, Callixenus proposed an outrageous measure, wh 
prived the accused of any defence and ordered one sing 
This proposition runs as follows: éresd) trav te xarrryo, 
KATA TOV OTpAaTHYaY Kat exeivwY GTroNoyoUpLev@V ey TH * 
éxxdAnoia axnxdact, SiarndicacOa 'AOnvaiovs arava 
guras* Ocivas Se eis tHv purny éxaorny Svo vdpias éf’ 
5é rh pudgy xnpuxa Knpurrev, Sr Soxotoww adixely oi oF 
OUx GvEXOMEVOL TOUS ViKNOAaYTAS ev TH vavpayxia, els THY IT 
Wndicacbat, dtp 5é pn, eis THY VoTépav’ ay 5é So-wou 
Oavatw Cnutdcas nat trois Evdexa trapadotvat xal ra x 
Snpoctetoa, Td & éridéxatov tis Beov elvas (Xen. Hell. 
10). It met with a vehement opposition; Euryptolen 
some others presented a ypadgy vrapavouwy against Callix 
respect of his proposal, but were forced to withdraw it; 

the prytanes refused to put the question to the assem| 
intimidated through the menaces of Lyciscus all of the 
exception of Socrates yielded to the threats; Euryp' 
delivered a long and clever speech ; the majority, howe\ 
in favour of the proposition of Callixenus and all the CG 
were found guilty. It 1s casy to understand why the G 
were brought before a public assembly. The partisa 
friends of Theramenes could never expect that with a 
violence they would get a proposition of such an unlav 
ture discussed and decided at their will in spite of all « 
tional obstacles by sworn dicasts. In the case of Strom 
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and his companions the senate acting with absolute authority 
brought the accusation of Agoratus before the assembly, but 
the assembly was not summoned for this particular case and the 
senate only brought it under their cognizance in order to shift 
the responsibility of their proceedings from their own shoulders 
see Lys. XIII, 32.55. The assembly was held Mouvvylacw ev 
te Geatpm (Thuc. vill, 93; Xen. Hell. 11, 4. 32) a rather small 
place, in order to keep away the great bulk of the people and 
the senate did not carry out what the people had decreed, viz. 
that Strombichides and his companions should be tried before a 
duastery of 2000 judges, but condemned them to death by open 
vote. The Senators as a rule as we may learn from [Dem.] 
XLVI, 42 (see also Aesch. 1, 35) in giving their verdict voted 
by secret ballot and used the show of hands in voting whether 
ur not the case was to be referred to one of the courts of the 
Heliaea, The Thirty had abolished the voting by secret ballot 
which was essential to the free expression of opinion, with the 
intention to intimidate the Senators voting, compare Xen. Hell. 
1,4.9; the Oligarchs at Megara did the same Thuc. Iv, 74. 
The gavepa yrijhos introduced by the Thirty was no less uncon- 
Stitutional than that of the popular assembly on the condem- 
tation of the Generals. The decision of the people in the 
assemblies was given either by show of hands, and this was the 
more usual method, or by secret ballot in a few special cases 
letrmined by law. The way of deciding in the courts of the 
Helinea was also secret voting sec [Lys.] v1, 53; Lyc. c. Leocr. 
146; Dem. x1x, 239—Xen. Symp. 5, 8; Plat. Legg. viii p. 876 B. 
Schoemann maintains that if the matter were highly important 
the senate might submit the cause to the consideration of the 
Public assembly. I cannot agree with him in this particular; 
for the last two law-suits in which it is evident that such a 
Course of procedure was taken arc so irregular that we cannot 
ri them as examples of what would occur in the duc course 
of law. 

Before the people cisangeliae were laid at the first assembly 
o every prytany which was called «vpia, sve Poll. vit, 95 (Har- 
per. and Lex. Rhet. Cant. s. v. cupia éxxAnaia, Schol. on Aesch. 
' 104, Phot. A€E. ovray. p. 191, 4): trav 8 exxAnoray 1 pév xupia 
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—év 9) xal ras eiaayyedlas 6 BovdSpevos ciaayyéAXer. What Poll 
vill, 87 (Phot. A€£. cuvay. p. 87,6) mentions: of Oeopobéras ta 
eiaayyeNas eicaryryéd over eis Tov Shor is considered by Boeckh 
(Von den Zeitverhiltnissen der Demosth. Rede gegen Mid. p. 11) 
to be wrong. The statement of the Scholiast on Aesch. 1, If 
is perhaps more accurate about the duty of the thesmotheta 
regarding the eisangelia: of OecpoOéra: GdXNa pev Totodes Koy 
idSia Se, wore Sef Stxalew ra Sicactipia Kal ras eicaryedlas ein 
dyew eis roy Sjyov. The assembly entertained the indictment 
and unless it chose to sit in judgement on the case itself, as ix 
the suits of Ergocles, Cephisodotus (Schol. on Aesch. m1, 51) 
Dem. xxxIV, 50, it appointed another tribunal, as in the case o 
Lycophron, see Hyp. pro Lyc. c. 3: dftov & doriv, & dvdpes Sixes 
otal, xaxeOev éEeracas 1d mpaypa ad’ dy ev Te Snum Td wpaTa 
avrol evOts 7ridcavro. No summons was issued; Lycophros 
was abroad when Ariston and Lycurgus accused him in th: 
public assembly. Public prosecutors were chosen by the peopl 
in the law-suit of Ergocles; the person, for whom Lysias wrot 
his XXVIIIth oration, seems to have performed a subordinat 
part at the trial, his speech being called érfroyos. Alcibiade 
was impeached before the assembly by Pithonicus (Andoc. 1, 11 
Diod. Sic. x11, 5; Corn. Nep. Alc. 4); this impeachment was aftes 
wards renewed before the senate (Isocr. XVI, 6) who had bee: 
invested with absolute authority to investigate the outrage 
committed upon the Hermae (Andoc. I, 15). 

Harpocr. s. vv. izrvds, opxdvn mentions two orations of Lycus 
gus against Lycophron both of which Meier (l.c. p. cxxvu 
thinks to have been delivered in the same case ‘ prior quidem t 
priore actione, cum de re, altera in secunda actione habita ess 
videtur, cum de poena sive litis aestimatione ageretur.’ In hi 
‘Attischer Process,’ p. 190, he considers it probable that n 
penalty was written down in the bill of indictment by th 
plaintiff and that after the first vote the plaintiff was calle 
upon to say what punishment he thought the case merite 
From this opinion Comparetti l.c. p. 37 differs who conclude 
from the following passage that Polyeuctus in his indictmer 
proposed a sentence of death to be inflicted on Euxenippu 
Hyp. pro Eux. c. 27: vy) Ala, ra ydp wenpayptva aire Ses 
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70 trapdy, "Aytipav Lodirov “Payvovotos wapey. rovres 
éripnOn ros Evdexa trapadobjvas nai ta ypnyara Sypoow des 
xal ris Geo 7d éridéxarov Kal tas oixias KatacKkadyas aie 
wai Spous Ocivas roiy oixowéSow ervypdyavtas ’ApyewroMse 
nai "Aytipavros roiy mpodcraw ta 5é Syuapye arodinsi 
ras ovoias [mss. arrofjval te oixlay és rov, see (Dem.) xu, ! 
Ty aTopacw THs ovalas; XL, 22] avray xai pr) éFeivas Saye 
"Apxerrrorepov xai 'Avripavta "AOnvyct, pnd Sons 'AOnvaia 
Kparovet, al aripoy elvat "Apyerrodepov nat "Avripavta as 
yévos 7d éx TovTow Kal vodous Kai yvnaious, Kai ddy woenoyre 
twa tay é& ‘“Apyerrodcuov xai Avripavtos, arinos tare 6 wom 
odapevos. taita 5é ypayas dy orndn yadxi, prep ay nal 4 
Wndbicpata ra mep) Ppuvixou, xal tovro OécBas. Compare tk 
last words of the proposition made by Callixenus, Xen. Hell. 
7,10; Dem. xx, 79: play pév words ef aradrecev 4 vais Sén 
povas, Trept mWpodocias ay avroy etonyyeANov ovTot Kai ei Edda 
Toy atravT ay atrwdwre ypovoy and Lys. XXXI, 26; Dem. xr 
125: oO Gre mpecBeuvtis adros Hpnro avf avrod, of Srs ra 
rovourwy 6 vowos Oavaroy tiv Chpiav elvas xedeves and § 13: 
Aesch. 11, 189; Diod. Sic. Xv, 95: of "A@nvaiou rrapotuvbérn 
rod AewaGévous ws mrpoddrou Gavaroy xatéyvacay nai riv ovele 
éSnuevoay and Thuc. vi, 61, Corn. Nep. Alc. 4; the friends « 
Themistocles are said to have brought his bones secretly int 
Attica, Thuc. 1, 138 and Corn. Nep. Them. 2. It seems to m 
worth while to compare the decree proposed by Demophant 
at the commencement of the archonship of Glaucippus pn 
scribing the form of oath to be taken by all Athenians th 
they would stand by the democracy: éay res Snuoxpartiay ear 
Aun thy ’AOnvnow  apyny Twa apyn KaTaredupévns THS Sy 
Kparias, wodep0s éotw "AOnvaioy xai vytrowi teOvarw, Kat 1 
xprpata avrov Snpoota gorw Kal ris Geov To éridéxarov Ando 
1,96. Though it was virtually abrogated by the general resi 
lution after the expulsion of the Thirty, the column on which ; 
was engraved remained: see Lyc. c. Leocr. 125. 126 and Den 
xx, 159. Yet there is a case in which a fine was inflicted o 
the defendant: Aesch. 11], 52: ove wxvncev (Demosthenes) a: 
eloa@yyeMias avrod xpivopévov (Cephisodotus) mrepi Gavarov xan 
yopos yevéoOas and the Scholiast on § 51: «al xpilels we 
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Gavarou rs ev Oavarsans Cyias arredvOn, eCnutwOn Se vad Tod 
équov tadavrows trevre, see Dem. XXII, 167: é¢' als (tails cvvOn- 
eais) Upers oUTwWS ryavaxrnoaTe Kal yareTTaS NYéyxaTe WaTE 
awoyeiporoyvncate ey Tov oTpaTHYyoV, Trévre TaXavrots 5 eCnpied- 
care, tpeis Se povas Wndos Sinveyxay 76 un Oavarou tiwjoas and 
Harpocr. s.v. Kndioddoros. It might appear by this that a 
certain number of votes against the defendant was required for 
asentence of death, whilst a smaller number only resulted in a 
fine to the accused. But we find that with regard to the case 
of Leocrates Aeschines says: foas ai yidot aur@ eyévorvto’ et de 
pla povoy perémecey, Vrepwpior dv, which shows clearly that a 
single vote beyond the equal division of the votes would not 
have inflicted a fine, but caused the vrepwpicGa: of Leocrates. 
I am inclined to look on the case of Cephisodotus as one in 
which some irregularity caused, it may be, by peculiar circum- 
Stances, occurred which accounts for the fine imposed. I am 
led to this opinion by the exculpating tone adopted by Demo- 
Sthenes in speaking of the offence of Cephisodotus: represent- 
ing him as the victim of delusion, arpooxa@npevos (Charidemus) 
Tw Upérepoy oTparryoy Erewe Kal udyxace pr) Ta BéXrio?’ varep 
Upée tparresy § 167. If following the Scholiast we refer Iv, 46 
to this trial, it would appear as though Demosthenes thought 
the sentence passed too severe. But how are we to reconcile 
with this the statement of Aeschines that Demosthenes was 
xorryopos? Hyp. pro Eux. c. 31 gives us an interesting exam- 
Ple of the manner in which penalties were abated ; Polyeuctus 
as fined only 25 drachmue, while according to Dinarchus the 
Penalty for one condemned under ypad7 wapavopwv was 5 
talents (11, 12 and [Dem.] xxv, 67). About the fine of Timo- 
theus we have already spoken. Grote, whom A. Schaefer (1. ¢. 1 
P. 240) follows, thinks that Acschines (111, 171. 172) has pro- 
bably exaggerated the gravity of the sentence against Gylon, 
4nd that he was only fined: ‘the guardians of Demosthenes 
art no more than that Gylon was fined, and died with the 
fne unpaid, while Demosthenes asserts that the fine was paid.’ 
lagree with Thirlwall who points out as an incontrovertible 
fact Gylon’s having been condemned for treason, and he thus 
explains the silence of Demosthenes on this subjyect. The 
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Schuliast on Dem. xx1, 64, in maintaining that only Philo- 
stratus wished for death whilst the other accusers proposed a 
fine, is most likely misled through the words xai wayrep Tes 
xatryyopwy wixpotatov ; Demosthenes himself calls the law-suit 
a xpiow Pavarov. 

Bearing in mind the severity of the punishment it is easy 
to understand why people accused under eisangelia very seldom 
awaited the trial; see Hyp. pro Eux. c. 18: cai obre rovru 
aévre Ovrwy ovbeis Uirépetve TOY aydva, GAX avToi aryovTo ge 
yovrTes €x THIS TrOdEwsS, OUT GAOL ToAXO! TaY eicaryeAAopéver 
GX qv oravov We an’ eicayyeNas TiVa KptyOmevoY Uwaxe: 
cavra eis TO Staxaornptov: Timomachus (Schol. on Aeach. I, 5 
rov Tizozayou rovrou tov otpatiyov ‘A@nvaios Oavator até 
yvooay [xai dynpeOn] the last words placed in brackets are 
therefore wrong), Leosthenes (Schol. on Aesch. 11, 21), Callistra 
tus, Philon, Theotimus fled from Athens ; also Alcibiades (Thuc 
VI, 61), Gylon (Aesch. 111, 171), Philocrates (Aesch. m, 6 m1, 79 
81 Din. 1, 28) avoided the trial. Dion. Hal. de Din. c. 3: res 
Se cicayyen Derry Tos ey ovy Urropeivavras THY xpiow évebard- 
recay TH Wd, tovs 5 vraxovcavras amwé\vcay; see Andoc. 
I, 15. 16. 18. 25. 34 and Thuc. vi, 60 ete. Amongst these were 
some of the most practised orators e.g. Leosthenes (Aesch. 0, 
124 Schol. on 1, 21), Philocrates (Aristot. Rhet. 11, 3 p. 13808), 
Dinarchus. When Callistratus together with Chabrias had been 
accused, both were acquitted ; the speech of Callistratus was a 
masterly performance as we may judge from the powerful effect 
which it produced; see Plut. Dem. 5; Libanius vit. Dem. 8; 
Gellius 111, 13; but he did not try a second time the power ol 
his eloquence and avoided the trial by a voluntary exile (Dem 
L, 48; Senec. de benef. vi, 37). When he returned to Athen: 
aftcrwards the sentence of death was immediately executed, see 
Lyc. c. Leocr. 93. We meet seldom with an acquittal. Anti 
phon might be supposed to have awaited the trial confiding it 
the power of his eloquence; nevertheless, he was condemned t 
death, though Thucydides describes his defence of himself aep 
petTagtucews as the most magnificent defence against a capita 
charge which had ever come before him (vin, 68 Aristot. Ethic 
Eudem. 111, 5). Notwithstanding the enormous bribery (Ly: 
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elaayyé\Xovras Uorepov mpoayeypapOas, jam dudum appa 
Harpocratione; ex hoc enim intelligebatur, plane afnpiou 
tantum eicayyedlas Kaxwoews pos Tov dpyovra (see Isa 
45, Dem. XXXvVII, 46); ad eas igitur solas illum Hyperidis 
pertinuisse; contra ea in eicayyeAlats mpds tiv Bovdmp 
Sjuov accusatorem, si ne quintam quidem suffragiorum - 
tulisset, antiquitus quidem majore poena vindicatum, 
autem mille tantum drachmis mulctatum esse. Quaena 
major illa fuerit poena antiquitus, id nunc demum 
grammatico discimus; etenim ex hoc constat olim ret 
esse judicum arbitrio, ut si quis post institutam eiow 
quintam suffragiorum partem non tulisset, ipsi quam vell 
poenam vel mulctam ei irrogarent; nam ad tipdoe aut 
dum aut supplendum est: 8 re yp) mabety 7 atroricas: 
pare Schoemann de com. Ath. p. 211 and K. Fr. Herma 
1 § 133, 7. Since the discovery of the fragments of the 
pro Lycophrone by Hyperides we are now able to spea 
definitely regarding this matter. Two passages from tl 
tion delivered in an eicayyeXla xatadvoews Tov Srpou 
have already seen corroborate the opinion of Pollux: oi 
81a 10 axivduvoy avtois elvas tov ayava padiws 6 Te av Bor 
Néyover c. 7 and Wa maparov pév axivduvos eioins eis TO 
c. 10, and there can be no doubt that at one time the ir 
was subjected to no penalty at all. Now it is a que 
there any passages in the orators from which we can det 
whether at all and if so about what time the impunity 
informer was discontinued. Schncidewin l.c. p. 58. : 
Boehnecke 1.c. p. 48 are of opinion that the law inflict 
fine must have been passed after the time of Hyperides 
Caffiaux (Plaidoyer pour Euxénippe contre Polyeucte, 
ciennes p. 22) conjectures that it was passed during tl 
time of that orator: ‘quelle est la date de cette réy 
salutaire? I] faut la placer du vivant d’Hypéride et 
dans l’intervalle qui sépare les deux plaidoyers que nou: 
de lui. En effet, quand il composa le discours que pr 
Lycophron, l’accusateur de son client ne courait encore 
péril, ct il le lui reproche deux fois avec assez d’amertum 
dis que dans sa défense d’Euxénippe il nous parle d’une 
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ciation calumnieuse qui avait été fictrie par le peuple, dans la 
personne de Tisis d’Agryléte. Il ne parait pas pourtant que ce 
demier ait été condamné & une amende de mille drachmes, il 
semble plutét avoir été noté d’infaimie, d’od il faut conclure 
quavant qu’on s’arrétat a l’amende, il y eut quelques essais de 
chitiments plus ou moins sévéres. I incline to think that the 
latter opinion is the correct one, although the reason with which 
Caffiaux supports his conclusion is not satisfactory. The case 
of Tisis is no eisangelia; it is an apographe and can be of no 
use in deciding the question, Hyp. pro Eux. c. 43: «al aparov 
iy TistSos rou ’ApyvAnOey airoypayartos tiv EvOuxpatous 
ewiay is Snuociay ovcay. My opinion is formed from the fol- 
lowing passages: Dem. XVIII, 250: ovxoiy év pév ols elonyyedo- 


By, or a ifec0é pou nai Td pépos Tav Whdwy Tois Si0)- 
Kuri ov peredioote, Tor evrndilerOe Ta apiota pe parte, 


Ire, c. Leocr. 3: viv 58 reptéotyxer eis todT0, Bote Tov iSia Kw- 
dveovra xal Urrép Tay Kowa atreyOavopevoy ov didoTrOAW dAXa 
diorpaypova Soxeiy eivas (this speech was delivered Ol. 112, 2 
3310). Now the prominent mention by Demosthenes of the 
fct of his accusers having not received to pépos tav yjdov 
(Le.7 wéyarrov #épos) appears to me to leave no doubt that at 
the time he spoke, it was of importance to obtain the fifth part 
of the votes, that otherwise the accusers subjected themselves 
fo a penalty and this penalty was most likely the one men- 
tioned by Pollux and Harpocration, viz. 1000 drachmae. This 
statement of Demosthenes can have little significance unless we 
look upon it in this light. Demosthenes means by those words 
the numerous accusations made by his enemies after the peace 
of Demades ([Dem.] xxv, 36; Plut. Dem. 21). At the date of 
e case of Lycophron, the informer was subjected to no 
Penalty; therefore we are left to conclude that during the 
Period viz. from Ol. 107, at which time A. Schaefer (Jahn’s n. 
ahrb. 1853 p. 28) supposes that speech was delivered, to Ol. 
10,3 the impunity of the informer in the event of his not 
“taining the fifth part of votes was discontinued. Therefore 
do not find it strange as Schneidewin l.c. p. 59 and Compa- 
Tectti le. p. 35 do, that Hyperides docs not reproach Polyeuctus 
*Xa his speech on behalf of Euxenippus with having accused 
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under eisangelia, because the accuser under eisangelia was au 
duvos, as he does in the speech written for Lycophron, beca 
that speech was delivered at a time (about 330) when the | 
punity had been abolished. 

I cannot flatter myself that I have in the above essay qt 
satisfactorily or definitively settled the interesting questior 
the etcayyeda, for to use the words of Galen: yaXerdw avb, 
voy byra pr) Stapapravey ey wodndols Ta py dws Gyvoncas 
ta 5¢ xaxds xplvoyvta, ta 5é auedéorepoy ypayavra. Stil 
trust that some of the ideas, which may be found in my ess 
may perhaps suggest to my fellow-labourers in the same subjc 
whose judgement in these matters is more entitled to conside 
tion than my own, some facts having an important bearing 
the question at issue. If such should be the happy result 
my work, I shall feel that I have not laboured in vain. 


HERMAN HAGER. 


MANCHESTER, 
August, 1871. 


ON THE PEDARII IN THE ROMAN SENATE. 


Taz debates of the Roman Senate differed from those of 
all modern deliberative assemblics im the stringency of the 
rules by which the succession of speakers was determined. 
No senator could ask for a hearing until he ‘had been called 
upon (rogatus senfentiam) ; and the order in which this was 
done was fixed by law or custom in such a manner as to per- 
mit little or no choice to the presiding magistrate. The prin- 
“iples by which this order was determined are approximately 
own. 

(1) Senators were ranked according to the magistracies 
Which they had held as censorii, consulares, praetorii, aedilicii, 
¢ribunicit, quaestorit, and lastly these who had held no magis- 
tracy. The princeps senatus was as a rule the eldest person 
ho had held the censorship. 

(2) Again, patrician and plebeian senators were distin- 
GS uished as patres and conscripti. The form of summons to 
the senate contained the words qut patres quique conscripti 
Seent (Liv. 2, 1. Fest. p. 254), and the distinction was kept up 
~» 4 difference in the shoes worn by the two orders. (Zonar. 
¢- 9. Fest. p. 142, ‘mulleus’.) The fact of a distinction is of 
©Oune quite independent of the tradition of the 164 senators 
added from the plebeians by Brutus (or ‘by Servius Tullius, as 
thers said). 

Further, within the patricians themselves it seems that 
cre was a distinction between majores and minores gentes. 
Cero (Rep. 2. 20) says that Tarquin consulted the patres 

Rajorum gentium first; from which it may be gathered that 
‘his order was customary in later times. ‘The Papiri are the 
“aly known example of the minores gentes: and no princeps 
Journal of Philology. vou. tv. 8 
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senatus of this name is mentioned. Mommsen makes the 
observation of the ‘Alban families’—the Geganii, Cluilii, Qi 
Quinctilii, &. These latter distinctions are, however, seco! 
i.e, all consulares, patrician and plebeian, came befo 
praetorit, &c.; but within each class (ordo or gradus) 
was a sub-division into patres majorum gentium, patres 
rum gentium, and conscripts. 

(3) Some further indications connect the distribut 
the Senate with the ancient Tribes and Curies. 

Fest. p. 246, ‘praeteriti’, says that by the Lex ( 
(date unknown) the censors were to choose the Sen: 
optimo quoque ordine curiatim. 

According to Dionysius the election of the original f 
of Romulus was based on equal representation of the 
Tribes and thirty Curies. 

Modern writers have connected the number 300 (the } 
of the early Republic) with the 3 Tribes and 30 Curie 
treated as an error the statement of all the ancients 
the Tribes and Curies were instituted by Romulus 
Luceres, for instance, are conjectured to have been 
Albans or Etruscans, On this point, however, the a 
writers are good evidence to the contrary. If the Lucer 
been connected either with the Alban families or wil 
minores gentes, that fact must have been familiar to | 
antiquaries and would have appeared in their theories. 

The word in Festus is cursvat, corrected by Miiller ces 
but others have read jurati, understanding the Lex | 
to have provided that the censors should act on oath. ( 
in Bekker-Marquardt, Rom. Alterth. ][. 2. 390). Consi 
how unimportant the Curies were in the (probable) time 
Lex Ovinia, and how common it was to require magis 
&c, to act on oath, the latter reading seems preferable. 


It is evident that there was some connexion betwec 
scale of precedence and the class of senators often spol 
as pedarii. They were so called, we are told, from th 
in which they expressed their opinions, pedibus in sent 
eundo. Was this class separated by any legal boundar 
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ators who spoke as well as voted or was the distinc- 
ie of custom only? If the former, were the pedarit 
l with any of the sub-divisions already described ? 

nmsen finds the pedaris in the conscriptt, or rather in 
scripts of the orders who had held no curule magis- 
.class which may have been considerable in the earlier 
of the Republic. In support of this view he quotes 
us passage of Varro, preserved by Gellius, 3. 18. § 5. 
m Varro tn Satira Menippea quae ‘Imioxtewv inscripta 
ites quosdam dicit pedarios appellatos. These pedariu, 
proceeds to. say, were the conscripti, who according 
traditional account were enrolled from the equestrian 
nto the Senate. The passage of Varro, however, does 
‘that the pedari were equites, but that certain equites 
lled pedariz. In this saying the embers of an extinct 
ay still be traced, although Gellius has not perceived 
satire seems (from the name ‘I7rmoxtwv) to have 
d the equestrian order; and the meaning of giving 
me pedariw to Kquites must have been that Lgquites 
d not ride might be called pedarii with at least as 
point as senators who did not speak. At the time 
he census equester came to be a sufficient qualification 
nission to the order the number of equites pedari 
+ sense) must have been very large, and the whole in- 
n to an antiquarian like Varro doubtless appeared 
a proof of the great degeneracy of the national cha- 


the other hand there is not only a complete absence 
*t reference to any class of senators being incapable of 
ig, but there are passages in which pedurit are repre- 
as taking part in debate. 

itus, Ann. 3. 65, multique etiam pedaru senatores cer- 
usurgerent foedaque et nimia censerent (where pedurii 
easly distinguished from the consulares, &c. who spoke 


‘ilins as quoted by Fest. p. 210, Agipcs vocem mittere 

where agipes is explained as = pedarius. 

lins l.e. gives as one explanation of peduri the distinc- 
8— 2 
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tion found in the technical words Senatores quibusque in sencts 
sententiam dicere licet (Liv. 36. 3, &c.). So far as this proves 
anything it proves that there was a class who could speak bet 
were not properly senators. The class that is intended must be 
quite different from the pedarti, namely, 

(1) Magistrates in office, who had the right of holding 
the Senate, including tribunes of the plebs, and also including 
magistratus designate. 

(2) Magistrates who after leaving office were admitted 
provisionally until the next census. They cannot have beea 
pedarit in Mommsen’s sense, since they were at the least either 
tribunicu or guaestorit. 

This theory of pedarit, if of little value in itself, shows s 
least that those who proposed it knew of no class debarred 
from speaking. 


These passages tend to show that there was no hard an 
fast line separating pedarit from principes. The fixed order 
observed in the debates would lead to a much greater prc 
tical distinction than that which subsists in any modern & 
sembly. 

A still more complete answer to the supposition that the 
pedarit had the right of voting without that of speaking # 
suggested by Mommsen himself. In a note (Rém. Fors& 
p. 264. n. 19) he has expressed the conjecture that in the 
earliest patrician Senate there was no such thing as voting 
distinct from the sententia or expression of opinion by 
senator in his turn. It may ‘be shown that this holds tmé 
in theory, if not in practice, for all periods: in other words, 
that sententiam in senatu dicere expresses the whole right and 
duty of a senator. 

1. The technical language—always a good guide in Romar 
constitutional questions—is in favour of this view. The wor 
suffragium is never applied to the Senate; only such phrase 
as censere, sententiam dicere, in sententiam tre, senatum cox 
sulere, &c. 

2. Varro, who wrote a memoir for the use of Pompe 
‘on the manner of holding the Senate’ (Gell. 14. 7 § 9), sai 
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a Senatus consultum might be made either per disces- 
n, if there was agreement (s+ consenttretur), or, ip case 
mbt, per stngulorum sententias exquisitas. This shows 
a discessio was something quite different from a modern 
ton’. A resolution was agreed to per discessionem in 
ases where a strict vote was unnecessary : in case of doubt 
ypinions must be collected separately from each senator. 
her words, according to Varro, there was no voting in tm- 
nt cases : only sententiae dictae. 

. Cicero in a letter (Ep. ad Q. F. 2. 1) describes a day’s 
e in the Senate. At one point, after Antistius Vetus 
spoken, ‘sbatur tn eam sententiam ; tum Clodius rogatus 
dicendo eximere coepit’. The discessio in this case is 
2 vote, but an incident in the middle of the debate. 
p.ad Att. I. 20, raptim in eam sententiam pedarii cucur- 
t 

1 a debate described by Pliny, Ep. 11. 12, senators who 
spoken are led to change their minds by «# subsequent 
er; they cross over to him. This, however, is quite dis- 
from a final dvscessio which takes place, and in which 
’ appear to have returned te their original side of the 
+ From these and other instances which might be quoted, 
pears that discedere or pedibus ire in sententiam means 
ow approval of a speaker by crossing to where he sits: 
this was often done, certainly during the progress of a 
te, apparently also at its close; usually, perhaps, by pedarzz, 
senators who were too far down in the list to have an 
tunity of speaking, but also by senators who had already 
0. 

. senator who did not wish to take advantage of his turn 
ake a speech, might simply express his assent to a pre- 
sententia : this was verbo assentire. If, however, he had 
ased his assent by discesstv the presiding magistrate would 
wed the trouble of asking ‘quid censes?’? Hence these 
rays of giving a silent vote are spoken of as alternatives, 
7. 34, aut verbo assentire aut pedibus in sententiam tre. 


he doctrine that the proper way of consulting the Senate 
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was per singuorum sententias exquisitas perhaps explams a 

passage in Festus describing the different modes by which 

a senator might obstruct the proceedings (p. 170, < numera se 

natum’). ‘He might demand that the questions brought 

before the Senate should be separated’ (the object being, a8 

appears, e.g. in the speech for Milo, c. 6, § 14, that a tribune 

might veto one part without obstructing the whole): ‘or he 

might demand that the senators should be consulted singly, 

or (ask?) if there were enough senators present to make a 

senatus consultum’. Accordingly when Cicero refers (Ep. Fam. 

1, 4) to the cry of ‘consule’ or ‘numera’ in the Senate we 

may infer that consule was the form of demanding that each 
senator should be consulted singly. The right to make this 
demand depends on the principle that discessio as a means 
of terminating a debate was not strictly constitutional, and 
was only permitted by unanimous concession, for the sake 
of shortening business. The rush of pedartt which Cicero 
describes as following on a speech is no more a legal vote 
than the cries of ‘agreed’ in the English House of Commons: 
but the practical effect might be the same in both cases. 

The institution, as it may be called, of discessio is in 
several ways characteristic of Roman public life. It adhered 
in theory to the constitution of the primitive Senate, but 
adapted it perfectly to the wants of the later state of things 
In Homer the BovAn yepovrwy is summoned by the king, the 
chiefs give their opinions in order of age: no vote is taken; 
for they have no power to influence action except as the king 
adopts the alvice given. If a Senate of three hundred were 
so consulted, either the deliberation would have reached to 
inordinate length, or the younger members would have been 
ciphers. The discessio supplied them with a means of making 
their opinions felt directly at any point in the debate. 

As a device for arriving at the fecling and wishes of an 
assembly 1t combined the advantages of applause or the reverse 
following on a specch, with those of a division taken at the 
end. It was, in fact, or might be made, a running division, 
spread over the whole debate, and sensitive to every turn in 
the scale of opinion. 
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sxover, by discessio the Roman Senate solved the pro- 

securing an orderly system of debate and yet giving 
ling statesmen their legitimate prominence: objects 
ies aimed at by a tedious system of registering intend- 
ikers, sometimes by tacit understanding with the pre- 
f the assembly. The dzscessio enabled the Romans to 
is problem: without it their fixed order of speakers 
ave been unworkable in practice. 


D. B. MONRO. 


ON SOME PASSAGES IN LUCRETIUS. 


In the first number of the present Journal I observed thst 
‘if any one, an Editor of Lucretius ought to be in a position 
to judge how much has yet to be done for the text at 
illustration of his author’. It was therefore a great grat 
fication to me then to be able to give to the world the 
learned, original and well-considered criticisms of Mr N. P. 
Howard. For the same reasons I turned with no amall 
interest to Prof. Robinson Ellis’ notes on some passages of 
‘the 6th book, published in the 4th number; but this interest 
was equalled by my disappointment on finding nothing in the 
whole paper, of which I could make any use. This disap- 
pointment I made known at some length in the following 
number of the Journal. Mr Ellis however returns to the 
charge, reiterating at greater length all that he had said 
before. He commences this answer by saying that most of 
his suggestions bad been impugned by me. I did not mean 
so much to ‘impugn’ them, as to shew that they proceeded. 
from a curious unconsciousness of the real points at issue- 
As I believe my former article to be nearly as complete 3” 
answer to this long reply of Mr Ellis, as it was to his first 
paper, and as the matters in dispute are much too trivial 
and uninteresting for further discussion, I decline to wast” 
my own and my readers’ patience by going over them aga2™ 
Mr Ellis seems still to look upon Lucretius as so singular 
writer of Latin that in v. 69 he can use indigna for digr# 
and aliena for non aliena. In v. 237 he rejects my peller® 
which gives the exact meaning required for Wakefield oe 
cellens, a non-existent word which, if 1t did exist, could hardl-® 
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rudely remedied by reading in 347 Horum for Quorum, leav- 
ing untouched the meaningless Praeterea. Yet this became 
the vulgate. Lachmann’s Parturiunt, adopted too by Bernays, 
I have never been able to see the point of. I have myself 
printed Praestat rem, which certainly gives a suitable enough 
sense. But now the passage seems to me to admit of a much 
simpler correction, which was first suggested to me by Horace 
sat. I 425 ‘quemvis media elige turba, Aut ob avaritiam aut 
misera ambitione laborat’. I would therefore read Praetereat 
genus humanum, etc.: Let the race of man pass before you 
in review, fishes, fowls, etc. Then go and take out any one 
you like in any one kind, and you will find every one differ 
from every other. Perhaps it would be better for the sake 
of emphasis to write Praeter eat in two words; as Lucian 
Miller in Catullus writes praeter tre for the sake of the 
metre. 

V 311 312: this difficult passage, of which so many emen- 
dations have been made, thus stands in the Mss. ‘Denique non 
monimenta virum dilapsa videmus Quaerere proporro sibi cum- 
que senescere credas’, My own correction, bold enough I grant, 
I attempted to account for, especially the expulsion of credas. 
But Mr A. Polle, in Jahn’s Jahrb. vol. 93, p. 756, has argued 
with justice I think that no emendation can be accepted, which 
does not take into consideration the peculiar force of proporro. 
This word occurs in four other passages of Lucretius, 11 979, 
11 275, 281, rv 890; also in 11 137 there can be little doubt 
that Lachmann is right in substituting proporro for porro: it is 
found nowhere else, except in one passage of Lucilius, to whom 
it has been restored by a brilliant emendation of Lachmann 
in his note to Lucr. 11186. From Lucretius then its mean- 
ing must be sought, which is ‘then further in turn’, or the 
like: Et sibi proporro quae sint primordia quaerunt: ‘such 
sensible first-beginnings go on to ask what next their own 
first-beginnings are’: Atque anima est animae proporro totius 
ipsa: Inde ea proporro corpus ferit ipsa: ‘next the soul in 
its turn strikes the body’. Our passage then would seem to 
contain one of those sarcasms, so common in Lucretius; as 
in the passage just quoted, where these sense-endowed prt- 
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mordia are made to enquire about their own primordia; or in 
1919, where they arc supposed to laugh and cry. Quaerere 
proporro sibt would appear then, as Polle assumes, to be quite 
genuine: for the latter part of the verse he makes what seems 
to mea very unlikely conjecture; that the words in the MSS. 
area mere marginal gloss and that the poct wrote something 
like this Q. pr. . qui de se quoque dicat, i.e. qui sibi statuat 
monumentum. I would propose what seems to me a milder 
remedy and a better verse: I would alter one word only: Deni- 
que non monimenta virum dilapsa videmus Quaerere proporro 
sibi, sene senescere credas: ‘see we not the monuments of men, 
fallen into ruin, coming next to ask for themselves (as they had 
beforeasked other questions for those to whom they were erected) 
whether you thought that they too should perish with age?’ 
The poet, observing what he would deem the many foolish in- 
‘criptions on these monimenta, as in 1220 of the Corp. inser. 
voL1: ‘Tu qui secura spatiarus [sic] mente, viator, Et nostri vol- 
tus derigis inferieis, Si gueris que sim, cinis, en, et tosta favilla 
cet.: sarcastically describes them as now asking sympathy for 
themselves. The s@n& would almost infallibly be left out, as 
a copyist would think it an accidental repetition of the first 
letters of senescere: cumque then would be a mere senscless 
interpolation to fill up the verse. Thus too in Horace, carm. I 
3215, the unmeaning cumque is in my opinion a mere insertion 
to complete the verse, the genuine word, as in some other pas- 
sages, having dropped out; and the poct wrote mthi amtca 
salve, or mihi fuusta salve: I cannot accept Lachmann’s much- 
praised medicumque salve; for the mihi is called fur by the 
whole tenour of the context, and the rite rocanti seems to require 
sucha word as fauste or amicu. It is likewise possible that in 
Luer. 11 114 ‘cum solis lumina cumque’ this cumque is an inter- 
Potion. But yet the precisely analogous ubicwmque and quan- 
documque seem sufficient to justify cum cumgue. Since too ut 
the sense of ‘where’ is found in Cicero’s Aratea, in Catullus, 
Virgil and others, I am now more inclined than ever to read in 
¥1550 ‘Nec minus ecultant ut scrupus cumque viai cet’, for 
the exultantes dupuia of Mss. 

1483 Namaue in cadem una cuiusvis in brevitate Corporis 
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cet.: for this corrupt verse I now propose ‘Namque eadem 
minima cuiusvis in b.C.’: the first m of minima was lost in the 
m of eadem, and then eadem in una (ima) was changed to i 
e. u. in order to make a verse. Even if eadem una has any 
suitable sense with such a context, certainly minima is far more 
appropriate, as his argument requires him to begin with an 
atom of the smallest size in order gradually to advance to larger 
ones. 

856 stands thus in the Mss.: Quod potuit nequeat possit 
quod non tulit ante. In order to connect it with what pre- 
cedes Bentley proposed ‘Quod tultt ut nequeat cet.’ : a rather 
violent correction. Lachmann, whom I followed, ‘Quod pote, 
uti nequeat cet.’: pote for potuit however is not quite satisfac- 
tory. I now correct it and connect it with the two preceding 
verses thus : 


Sic igitur mundi naturam totius aetas 
mutat et ex alio terram status excipit alter: 
quod potuit nequet, ut possit quod non tulit ante. 


It is thus in opposition with what precedes: ‘it cannot now bear 
what once it could, tn order to be able to bear what before 
it did not bear’. By comparing the context it will be seen that 
this is precisely the sense needed. The earth ceases to be fit 
for one function in order to be fit for another. 

v 1012 101% are thus given in the Mss.: Et mulier con- 
iuncta viro concessit in unum Cognita sunt prolemque ex se 
videre creatam: Lachmann reads Conubium for Cognita sunt, 
and adds ‘ paene irascor Marullo, qui hoc non viderit ac maluerit 
totum versum inserere hoc modo, Castaque privatae Veneris con- 
nubia laeta’. I followed Lachmann with much misgiving, and 
said ‘in truth a verse may have been lost’. Now I feel sure 
one has fallen out, which I would thus supply: [Hospitium, ac 
lecti socialia iura duobus] Cognita sunt. For Ovid frequently 
imitates Lucretius, especially in his best works, the Ars, the 
Metamorphoses and the Fasti; and I fancy the Cognita sunt is 
alluded to in a passage of the Ars, 11 473—478, in which are 
many imitations of this part of Lucretius: Tum genus huma- 
num solis crrabat in agris...Silva domus fucrat, cibus herha, 
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cubilia frondes, Iamque diu nulls cognitus alter erat. Blanda 
traces animos fertur mollisse voluptas: Constiterant uno femina 
virque loco: comp. Lucr. 1.1. Et mulier coniuncta viro concessit 
in unum...Cognita sunt...Tum genus humanum primum mol- 
lescere coepit: ib. 816 Terra cibum pueris, vestem vapor, herba 
cubile Praebebat. 

Hiatus no doubt is a facile resource ; but in a text like that 

of Lucretius, resting finally on a single manuscript, it is often 
the best and only resource. Perhaps we may thus best remedy 
the difficult passage, 111 82 foll. which stands thus in the Mss.: 
Obliti fontem curarum hunc esse timorem Hunc vexare pudo- 
rem hunc vincula amicitiai Rumpere et in summa pietatem 
evertere suadet ; by reading for instance: timorem, [Qui miseros 
homines cogens scelus omne patrare] Hunc—suadet. For both 
Prof. Conington and Mr Nettleship suggest that Virgil was 
thinking of Lucretius, when he wrote (Aen. x 9) ‘quis metus 
aut hos Aut hos arma sequi ferrumque lacessere suasit’. If this 
be so, we can hardly expel suadet from Lucretius. 

Again 1 1083 foll.: Praeterea quoniam non omnia corpora 
fingunt In medium niti, sed terrarum atque liquoris, Et quasi 
terreno quae corpore contineantur, Umorem ponti magnasque e 
Montibus undas: Mr Ussing suggests with great probability that 
& line is lost between liquoris and Et quasi. Comparing VI 495 
“Nune age quo pacto pluvius concrescat in altis Nubibus umor, 
et in terram demissus ut imber Decidat’, I would propose ‘(Et 
quae de supero in terram mittuntur ut imber] Et quasi cet’. 
The limits allowed compel me here to stop. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


THE ROMAN CAPITOL 


As Dr Dyer has done me the honour of criticising my account 
of the Capitoline controversy, in which I have expressed my 
dissent from his views as laid down in the article Roma in 
Dr Smith’s Dictionary of Geography, I am anxious to remove 
some misapprehensions into which he has fallen, and to support 
the arguments used in my book on “Rome and the Campagna,” 
by some additional remarks and explanations. 

In his opening sentences, Dr Dyer regrets that I do not 
seem to have been aware of the discovery of the so-called Casa 
di Tiberio on the Palatine. If however he had looked at the 
map of that hill as given at the beginning of Chapter VIIL of 
“Rome and the Campagna,” he would have seen that the posi- 
tion and ground plan of the house are plainly marked on it. 
The reason why no opinion was offered in the text as to the 
date or arrangement of the buildings, is, that having had no 
opportunity of a personal inspection, and therefore not being 
able to endorse the conjecture that it was of so early a date as 
that implied by the title given by Cav. Rosa, “Maison paternelle 
di Tibére,” I had no information to give beyond that conveyed 
by the ground plan. _ 

With regard to the house of Asinius Pollio, also referred to 
by Dr Dyer as an omission on my part, it has still to be 
shewn, that his house stood in the Vigna Guidi. The only 
passage, so far as I know, in which his name is mentioned in 
. connection with this site is Frontin. de aq. XXI. and the expres- 
sion there used is hort: Asiniani and not domus. It is true that 
the Toro Farnese mentioned by Pliny, N. H. xxxv1. § 34 as hav- 
ing been among the treasures of art possessed by Asinius Pollio, 
was discovered in this neighbourhood, but that group of sculpture 
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might have stood as well in the Horti as in the Domus of Asinius. 
Donati gives an inscription found in the Vigna Guidi from which 
it appears that the ground was occupied in the year 115 A.D. at 
the time of Trajan’s death by a certain Ninfeus. The date on 
the bricks found there corresponds to the reign of Hadrian, from 
which it may be inferred that the ruins in question are of a much 
later date than the time of Asinius Pollio (see Pellegrini in the 
Bullettino dell’ Instituto, 1867, pp. 109—119\. However this 
Mar be, the excavations did not seem to me to be of sufficient 
iznportance to require more than the passing notice given in the 
ZACte on p. 213, which Dr Dyer has overlooked. (See the Bullet- 
€ ano dell’ Inst. 1867, p. 109.) 
Dr Dyer then passes on to examine my account of the 
pitoline question, and appears to be annoyed at the state- 
K=zxuat that there are some few passages of ancient writers relat- 
Ex to this question which have never been “ fairly discussed.” 
~ Musing this expression I referred to the spirit in which, as 
&% © semed to me, many of the principal writers on the subject 
approached it. The pamphlets of Becker and Urlichs, Die 
Omische topographie in Rom, and Rémische topographie in 
Leipzig. are written with a bitterness of feeling which is hardly 
Compatible with impartial judgment, and the mode in which 
Dr Dyer speaks of those who hold opinions contrary to his own, 
does not seem quite free from a tinge of the odium archicolo- 
gicum, or calculated to encourage an opponent to expect from 
him the “greatest attention and impartiality” which he professes. 
I. I must explain, in the first place, that in using the term 
“decisive” arguments, I could hardly have anticipated that 
itshould be understood in any other sense than decisive as far 
a the nature of the discussion will allow, whereas Dr Dyer 
understands my meaning to be that the arguments I have called 
decisive exclude the conceivability of any other conclusion than 
that the temple was on the S. W. height. In such a case we 
May surely assume ixavas AéyerOar et KaTa THY VTrOKEméerny 
vlqy StacagnGern. Dr Dyer however is willing to allow that it 
18 “more probable” that the bridge of Caligula was thrown from 
the Palatine to the S. W. height, and perhaps this is as strong an 
expression as can well be looked for from the pen of a writer 
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who leans so much to the Italian view of the question. Allow- 
ing then that the bridge was probably thrown from the Pala- 
tine to the S. W. height, he still thinks that the temple might 
have been on the Araceli, and that either the bridge might 
have been continued across the back of the Capitoline hill to 
the Araceli summit, or that Caligula might have walked to 
that point. I confess that though I have traversed the 
bridge, to which he refers, across the Arno at Florence, lead- 
ing from the Pitti Palace to the Uffizi, and am therefore pre- 
pared to admit the possibility of the former supposition, yet I 
think it must be regarded as highly tmprobable. It seems 
however more probable than the latter, for it is not very 
likely that Caligula, who lived in constant dread of assassination, 
would have consented to walk so far by himself, if a covered 
way could have been constructed. Nor do the words of Sueto- 
nius, “ Mox quo propior esset, in area Capitolina nove domus 
fundamenta jecit,” seem to me to tell in favour of Dr Dyer’s 
view. For the Palatine palace was quite far enough off from 
the Caffarelli height to make Caligula discontented with the 
distance he had to travel, and he probably wished to be as 
near to Jupiter as he was to Castor, at the back of whose 
temple in the Forum he had a private entrance. 

II. The statue of Jupiter alluded to by Cicero in the third 
oration against Catiline, and in the De Divinatione, can hardly 
be understood to be any ether than the colossal statue first 
erected in B.C. 293 on the Capitol by Sp. Carvilius. Plin., N. H. 
xxx. § 43 (quoted by Weissenborn on Liv. x. 46), says of it, 
Fecit et Sp. Carvilius Jovem qui est in Capitolio victis Samni- 
tibus sacra lege pugnantibus e pectoralibus eorum ocreisque et 
galeis, amplitudo tanta est ut conspiciatur a Latiari Jove. In 
the oration against Catiline Cicero’s words are not, as Dr Dyer 
says, merely “simulacrum Jovis,” which might apply to any 
statue of Jupiter, but Cicero distinctly mentions Jupiter Opti- 
mus Maximus as the God whose statue had been moved, and by 
whose aid the Catilinarian conspiracy had been detected. And 
in the De Divinatione he probably refers to the statue of the 
same God, the Jupiter Optimus Maximus of the Capitol. For 
we first have the lines 
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‘‘Nam pater altitonans stellanti nixus Olympo 
Ipse suos quondam tumulos et templa petivit 
Et Cupitolinis injecit sedibus ignes. * * * 
Et Divam simulacra peremit fulminis ardor:’’ 

and then 

“ Atque hee fixa gravi fato ac fundata teneri; 
Ni post, excelsum ad columen formata decore 
Sancta Jovis species clarus spectaret ad ortus: 
Tum fore ut occultos populus sanctusque Senatus 
Cernere conatus posset, si, solis ad ortum 
Conversa inde patrum sedes populique videret. 


» ¢ s * bd bd * * * 


Et clades patrie flamma ferroque parata 
Vocibus Allobrogum patribus populoque patebat.” 


Now that Jupiter Capitolinus is meant by Cicero when he 
appeals to Jupiter Optimus Maximus is, I think, clearly shewn 
br another passage of Cicero, pro Domo 57. Quocirca te, 
Capitoline, quem propter beneficia populus Romanus Optimus, 
propter vim Maximus nominavit...precor et queso; I do not 
~e how we can avoil the conclusion that Cicero is alluding 
lth in the speech against Catiline and in the De Divinatione 
tthe statue of Capitoline Jupiter. Dr Dyer however thinks 
that Jupiter is alluded to merely in his general character of best 
aod greatest guardian of the city. Few scholars who will read 
the whole of the three passages quoted will I think be disposed 
to avtee with him. | 

The exact position of the temple is then treated of by 
It Dyer, and from the configuration of the hill he concludes 
that the front of the teraple may have inclined to the south-west, 
fireetting that the site was artificially prepared and therefore 
that in this particular case conclusions drawn from the exigencies 
‘f the site do not apply. He also objects that the south-cast 
angle of the temple would have screened the statue from the 
Form and Curia. But the supposition is that the statue was 
raised high enough to be seen above the surrounding buildings. 
The passage of Pliny above quoted certainly implies that it 
was very lofty and huge. Dr Dyer also complains that I have 
altered the position of the Capitoline temple in the Ichno- 
staphia at the end of iny book so as to make it face the suuth- 
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east. This may be so, but from the very small scale of that map 
It isa miatt-rot slight importance, and it certainly was not don, 
a= he iInsinuats, in order te support the opinion advanced in the 
text. but was uninteuticnally transferred from Du Rieuw’s map, 
mv vbiigatens tu which are duly acknowledged. If Dr Dyer 
had refermal to the plan of the Capitoline hill at the beginning 
of Chapter VL, which is intended to illustrate the text, le 
wonld have fvund no reason fur such an insinuation, and by 
iemoring the plan om a large scale immediately annexed, and 
referring to the map at the end of book, which is on a small 
scale, ie has lid himself open to the very charge which he 
tries to fix upon me. of misrepresentation in order to support 
a theory. 

Ill, We then come to the temples of Mens and Fide. 
from the position of which upon the Capitol one of the mo 
impertant arguments for the German view of this questial 
is drawn, It is argued by Becker, Reber, and others, th 
suttivient space cannot be fuund upon the Araceli height fo 
the numerous temples mentioned as situated on the Capitel 
Amony these teinples two of the principal are the above-named, 
and therefore great efforts have been made by those who held 
the Italian opinion to get rid of these temples. Canina tral 
fers the Temple of Fides to the Palatine, and converts the 
temple of Mens intu a small chapel, and Dr Dyer follows neatly 
the same line of arguincut, removing the temple of Fides from 
the Capitol, and ingeniously assigning to it a new Deity, Fides 
privata, which he adds to the Roman mythology. With regard 
to one point I feel obliged to him for correcting a mistake into 
which I had fallen. The temple of Mens ig certainly nowhere 
mentioned, so far as I know, as having been used for meeting’ 
of the Senate, and in coupling it with that of Fides as 
for such a purpose, [was in error. It is not however denied 
by any writer that the temple of Mens was on the Capitol 
and as it ix called an wdes by Livy and a delubrum by Ovid, 
and was built in fulfilment of a vow made at a most 1m 
portant crisis, we can hardly degrade it to the rank of a mer 
saceliiin, 

In the ease of the temple of Fides, Dr- Dyer has eitbet 
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allowed his researches to stop short of a complete investigation 
wr he has followed the example which Becker has unfortunately 
set in this instance, of quoting a passage in Cicero without 
atcrtalning the true text of the passage. The passage is in 
the De Natura Deorum, 11. 23. It is printed as follows in 
Urelli and Nobbe's texts. Ut Fides, ut Mens, quas in Capitolio 
dedicatas videmus proxime a M. Aimilio Scauro, ante autem ab 
Atiiio Calatino erat *Spes consecrata. But the reading of the 


bet MSS. is erat Fides consecrata, and Spes is a conjecture of 
Lambinus. Moser, the best editor, keeps Fides in his text and has 
the following note: “ D. Lambinus rescribendum censuit ‘crat 


Spe consecrata.’ 


Hujus conjectur@ fundus videtur esse Lib. 11 


de Lege. cap. XI. ubi ait noster: Recte etiam a Calatino Spes 


COnsecrata est. 


Sed nihil impedit quo minus templa diversis 
bununibus idem vir consecrarit. 


Preterea cum testetur Cicero 


Fiiem et Mentem dedicatas fuisse proxime ab Zmilio Scauro, 
uhd “ante” quod sequitur, opponi 7@ “proxime” manifestum 


et Nullus igitur est mutationi locus’.” 


Hence it appears 


that in the passage in question, Fides is a more probable read- 
ing than Spes, and that my statement that Atilius Calatinus 
was the restorer of the temple of Fides was not made without 


‘uficient authority. 


Dr Dyer then proceeds to say, that the temple of Fides on 
the Capitul was not founded by Numa, for that Cicero would 
hardly have used the term majores nostri in speaking of Numa, 
awl that Livy speaks of it as a sacrarium and not as a templum. 


‘Tuere uppear to have been two 
*mj2 of Spes at Rome, one outside 
Ge Carmental Gate in the Forum 
OLtoriom (Liv. xx1. 62, xxrv. 47, xxv. 
", Which, as well as the temple of 
Files was bnilt by M. Atilius Cala- 
Haus :Cie, de lez. 11. 11, 28), the other 
ears a mile from the Porta Esqui- 
lina (Liv. a. 51; Dionys. rx. 24). This 
attr temple acquired the name of 
Mie «ld temple, “Spes vetus,” and 
“1 ita nume to the district adjoining 

‘te Porta Exquilina. A passage has 
lea jxanted out by Mr Boase in the 


Ac:demy for Apr. 1, 1871, p. 202, which 
will, I hope, convince Mr Parker that his 
ingenious suggestion in the Archmo- 
logia, Vol. xxix. Part 1. p. 11 and 
Arch. Journ. xxiv. p. 845, to substi- 
tute specus and specum for spes and 
spem, where they occur in Frontinuas, 
is untenable. The passage I refer to 
is in Hist. Aug. Heliog. x11., where 
rome gardens are mentioned, called 
Horti Spei Veteris. Mr Parker will 
Rearcely contend that Spei stands for 
apecus in the MS. of the Hist. Aug. 
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Yet it is difficult to see why Cicero’s expression majores nostri 
should not apply to Numa, and Dr Dyer does not say what 
words in his opinion would be more appropriate. We may 
allow that Livy conceived of the building when first founded 
as a mere sacrarium, or place for keeping sacred utensils. 
But after the restorations by Atilius and Scaurus it would 
naturally become a regularly inaugurated templum. The pas- 
sage of Plutarch in which he mentions Numa as being the 
reputed first founder of the temples of Fides and Terminus 
(the latter of which was certainly on the Capitol) is passed over 
by Dr Dyer without remark, and he then has recourse to one of 
the common methods adopted by archzvlogists for bridging over 
a difficulty, and suddenly adds a new deity to the Roman 
mythology. As it was Public Faith to whom Numa dedicated 
his shrine, so it may have been Private Faith, Dr Dyer thinks, 
whose temple stood on the Capitol. There is however no evi- 
dence whatever brought forward by Dr Dyer in support of this 
conjecture, and it seems to be needless therefore to eonsider it 
any further. De non apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem 
est ratio. 

I pass on to the interpretation he puts upon the account 
given by Appian of the disturbance in which Tib. Gracchus 
was killed. On this he remarks that it affords the most 
satisfactory negative evidence that the temple of Public Faith 
in which the senate was assembled could not have been on the 
Capitol, and he proceeds to argue that the expressions used by 
Appian, avyecav és To Kamitwdsov—avedOay eis TO iepoy and 
Plutarch’s words—ava8as jodts, must be understood of the 
ascent from the level of the Forum to the top of the Capitol. 
Now there is not the slightest occasion for putting this con- 
struction upon them; in fact Dr Dyer himself supplies an 
argument against it, when he says that the senators “could not 
have mounted to the Capitol already seized by the rioters 
without a fight.” How did they contrive then to climb 
the Clivus, as they did according to Appian’s account without 
apparent difficulty? The fight, Appian says, took place at the 
temple of Jupiter, and not on the Clivus. The reason is plain. 
The senators were already on the hill, assembled in the temple 
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of Fides, and had only to ascend the elevated platform and 
steps on which the temple of Jupiter stood. 

In the same way the story of Flavius Flaccus must be ex- 
plained. The temple of Jupiter was occupied and guarded by 
the rioters, and Flaccus naturally had some difficulty in ap- 
proaching, since he would be regarded by them as an enemy. 
He therefore remained at the foot of the platform on which 
the temple stood, and made signs to Gracchus, since he could 
not make himself heard on account of the confusion. Vellius, 
as Dr Dyer allows, understood that Nasica anid the senators 
were already upon the Capitol before the attack was made, 
though be does not mention the temple of Fides. There 
is in fact no evidence whatever to shew that any other temple 
of Fides existed in Rome, except that on the Capitol founded 
by Numa, and restored by Atilius and Scaurus, and that temple 
wai large enough to accommodate the senate, and must there- 
fore have occupied a considerable space of ground. 

IV. The attack on the Capitol by the partisans of Vitel- 
liu, as related by Tacitus (Hist. 111. 71), has been so often dis- 
cused that I forbear to make more than a very few remarks 
upn Dr Dyer’s interpretations. “It is plain” he says “that the 
fre broke out near the Lucus Asyli.” How does this appear ? 
The words of Tacitus are: Tum diversos Capitolii aditus inva- 
dunt, juxta lucum asyli et qua Tarpeia rupes centuin gradibus 
aditur. Improvisa utraque vis: propior atque acrior per asylum 
ingruebat. Nec sisti poterant scandentes per conjuncta adi- 
fica qua ut in multa pace in altum edita solu Capitolii aqua- 
bint. Hic ambigitur, ignem tectis oppugnatores injecerint, an 
Obsessi, que crebrior fama est, quo nitentes ac progressos de- 
Pellerent. Inde lapsus ignis in porticus appositas wdibus, mox 
"Istinentes fastigium aquile vetere ligno traxerunt flammam 

alneruntque. The question to be decided is, whether the word 

‘Candentes applies to both or only to one of the parties into 
Which the assailants divided themselves. Dr Dyer thinks, | 
“Uppose, that the word scandentes applies to those alone who 
“scended by the Lucus Asyli. But it is quite possible that 

oth parties, if assailants, may be included, and if so why is it 
“sserted that the fire began at the Lucus Asyli?) Even if the 


_- 
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I will only say in answer to Dr Dyer’s concluding paragraph 


| that to assign to each writer on the “ multitudinous questions” 


connected with the Forum and neighbouring buildings, the 
exxt measure of credit he deserves, and to point out precisely 
which writer in England and which in Germany first advocated 
such or such a view on the much debated question as to the 
ate of the Comitium, was no part of the plan of my work. 
Ihave acknowledged in general terms, in the preface, my obli- 
gitions to Dr Dyer’s work on the City of Rome, but by what 
istinct I could have divined that he had not seen Mommsen’s 
utile, anticipating his views on the position of the Comitium, 
before his own work was ready for the press, I am quite at a 
les to conceive. In my account of the Curia Julia, I followed 
Prof. Reber’s pamphlet, on the sites of the Curia Hostilia and 
Curia Julia, published at Munich in 1858, and I was not at all 
avare that he was indebted to Dr Dyer for any of his ideas. 


R. BURN. 


ON THE SITES OF SITTAKE AND OPIS, AS GIVEN IN 
PROFESSOR RAWLINSONS HISTORY OF HERODO- 
TUS. Vii cz p. 261, Nove 5. 


SITTASE we are cold by Nenophon ‘Anab m iv. 13) was ‘adty 
grat an¢ pepniocs. 15 studia from the right bank of the river 
Trsms . ami > Parasanys about 20 Geogr. miles) from the Wall 
of Maia” The frst point in The Retreat beyond the Tigrs 
Wore Pesiticng is known with anything like certainty, is the 
fori aries te Upper Zab inf. p. 143°. and to this the position of 
Sittaae. ami the intermediate pointa. Opis and Kenz, must le 
mfereL Sittage was 70 Parasangs ‘14 days’ march) from thst 
furd Mr W. F. Ainsworth places' Sittake ‘near Adbara, the 
summer residence of the Chaliphs, on the Shat Eidha‘ which 
beth Gen. Chesney and Mr Ainsworth identify with the Tign 
of Xenophon. Dr Ross. a member of the British Residency at 
Bavhdad. identities Sittake with Sheriat El] Beidha lower dow 
the river. f-lluwed by Gen Chesney, who reckons however the 
70 Parasanzs ‘152 G. miles’ from the mouth of the Zab, where 
he conceives the Greeks crossed the mver by boats (inf. pp- 
143-4). Keeping in view alike the Satrap’s anxiety to with 
draw the Greeks from the heart of Babylonia (Anab. 11. iv. 22) 
and the necessity under which he lay of not arousing their sus- 
picions by taking them in any southerly direction, we cannot 
be far wrong in placing Sittake somewhere near A kbara. 
There was indeed further south a province noticed by Post- 
Augustan writers, called Sittakene, of which Strabo (xVL 1 17) 
says that the road between Susa and Babylon lay wholly 
through it, and its principal city Sittake is mentioned both bY 


1 Commentary on the Anabasis of worth has made a valuable cop? 
Xenophon (Bohn's Series), by W. F. ‘bution towards the elucidation of 
Ainsworth, Esq, F.R.G.S., p. 299. Greek Route. 

In this work, and in his earlier one 2 Shat means ‘large river,’ and 
‘Travels in the Track of the Ten applied only to this stream, to the SP 
Thousand’ (Parker, 1844), Mr Ains- el Nil, the Shat el Arab, and Shat el 4 


ON THE SITES OF SITTAKE AND OPIS, AS GIVEN IN 
PROFESSOR RAWLINSON’S HISTORY OF HERODO 
TUS. Vol. 1. p. 261, Note 5. 


SITTAKE we are told by Xenophon (Anab. 11. iv. 13) was ‘a aty 
great and populous, 15 stadia from the right bank of the river 
(Tigris), and 8 Parasangs (about 20 Geogr. miles) from the Wall 
of Media.’ The first point in The Retreat beyond the Tigris 
whose position is known with anything like certainty, is the 
ford across the Upper Zab (inf. p. 143), and to this the position of 
Sittake, and the intermediate points, Opis and Keene, must be 
referred. Sittake was 70 Parasangs (14 days’ march) from that 
ford. Mr W. F. Ainsworth places' Sittake ‘near Abara, the 
summer residence of the Chaliphs,’ on the Shat Eidha’*, which 
both Gen. Chesney and Mr Ainsworth identify with the Tigns 
of Xenophon. Dr Ross, a member of the British Residency st 
Baghdad, identifies Sittake with Sheriat El Beidha lower down 
the river, followed by Gen Chesney, who reckons however the 
70 Parasangs (182 G. miles) from the mouth of the Zab, where 
he conceives the Greeks crossed the river by boats (inf. pp 
143-4). Keeping in view alike the Satrap’s anxiety to with 
draw the Greeks from the heart of Babylonia (Anab. 1. iv. 2) 
and the necessity under which he lay of not arousing their sus 
picions by taking them in any southerly direction, we cannot 
be far wrong in placing Sittake somewhere near Akbara. 
There was indeed further south a province noticed by Post- 
Augustan writers, called Sittakene, of which Strabo (xv1 i. 17) 
says that the road between Susa and Babylon lay wholly 
through it, and its principal city Sittake is mentioned both by 


1 Commentary on the Anabasis of. worth has made a valuable contri: 
Xenophon (Bohn's Series), by W. F. bution towards the elucidation of th 
Ainsworth, Esq, F.R.G.S., p. 299. Greek Route. 

In this work, and in his earlier one 3 Shat means ‘large river,’ and i 
‘Travels in the Track of the Ten applied only to this stream, to the Shs 
Thousand’ (Parker, 1844), Mr Ains- el Nil, the Shat el Arab, and Shat el Ha 
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Piny (N. H. vi. 27) and Ptolemy the Geographer (vI. i. 6). 

Sir H. Rawlinson identifying this with the Sittake of Xenophon 

~— places the latter some 50 miles below the Diyalah, at the point 
where the road from Babylon to Susa crossed the Tigris. 

But the Sittake of Pliny and Ptolemy cannot be the same 
as the Sittake of Xenophon. They belonged to different epochs 
and stood on wholly different sites. The name that Pliny gives 
tohis Sittake, “ Sittake Grecorum ab ortu,” indicates its origin 
&a Greek colony, one of those several garrison towns founded in 
the heart of Assyria by Alexander or his successors to secure or 
€rtend his conquests (see Arrian, Anab. VII. xxi. 7); it was no 
doubt one of that cordon of Greek colonies mentioned by Polyb. 

X uvii. 3; “Media,” he says, “is encircled by Greek cities in 
“cordance with Alexander's instructions, to keep in check the 
Qeighbouring barbarians.” Ptolemy places’ it at 2 degrees of 
longitude east of Ctesiphon, t.e. about 80 miles from the Tigris 
©astward, whereas the Sittake of the Anabasis stood on the 
Western bank of the Tigris. That this difference is not due to 
@ny error in Ptolemy's text is plain ; he gives us Ctesiphon in a 
ist of places on the Tigris, Sittake of places in the interior of 
~Assyria (vI. i. 3 and 6. See also Strabo xv. iii. 12). Two 
Places having the same name need create no difficulty. Leaving 
©ut of sight names purely dynastic (The Seleucias, Apamzas, 
Sc}, we have a case exactly parallel to this in the Assyrian 
Dera?* on the Tigris, and the ‘ Dura of the Macedonians’ on the 
Eu phrates (Isidore of Charax ‘Parthian Stages’).—That a Greek 
Colony should have a Persian name given it 1s intelligible enough 
&s one of various expedients by which Alexander sought to give 
©ffect to his well-known policy of amalgamating Greek and 
Oriental—conquerors and conquered—in one, to form a new 
People for himself. He made his Macedonians dress like Per- 
Sians, and the Persians wear Macedonian equipments, and 
Planted or designed to plant colonies of Europeans in Asia, and 
vf Asiatics in Europe. 

The grounds on which Sir H. Rawlinson, identifying Xeno- 

3 He places Sittake in Long. 82°, ? Both are mentioned by Polyb. v. 


Lat. 354, vi. i. 6: Ctesiphon in Long. 52 and 48, and by Ammianus Marcel- 
wr, Lat. 85}, vi. i. 8. linus, xx1v. i. 5, xxv. vi. 9. 
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pee: Sitwake wit wharf Strate. planes it on the Tigns, 50 
Wass at ote tee ile mack if ize Divalah river, were given 
in & paper meal ty Lim ted ike Riva: Gesgraphical Society n 
1551: chi pager I caza-4 Sed in the annual Journal, nor in any 
priate rescivf th- Seclety for that year. He gives however 
an citing of bis arzament in the following: “If we remember 
thar Xenopiens M-Ean Wail is the enceinte of Babylon, and 
that the Greeks erseei the Tigris at Situake, which was on the 
rad from Babvion to Sasa we can hardly fail of identifying the 
Divalah with the Physeas of Xenophon ‘Anab. 11. iv. 25) and 
thus reevxmizing Opis in the ruins of Khafaji near the com 
fluence of the two rivers” Herodotus, Vol 1. p 261, note 5) 
But this conclusion is wholly incompatible with Xenophons 
distances: for the 70 parasangs between Sittake and the Zab 
yield only 182 G. miles ‘allowing Gen Chesney's estimate df 
2 G. miles to the Parasang. whereas if we place Sittake 
20 parasans beluw the Divalah, it would be at least 2906. 
tiles, as the crow flies, from the nearest point of the Zab. The 
conclusion is in fact based upon an entire misrendering of 
Strabo's text. He does not say that ‘Sittake was on the roa 
from Babylon to Susa, but that the prorince Sittakene, like 
Artemita, lay castwards from Seleucia, and that the road be- 
tween Babylon and Susa lay wholly through Sittakene. He 
docs not mention Sittake (the city) at all, but what he does sy 
is quite consistent with what Ptolemy and Pliny tell us, that it 
lay at some distance eastwards of Seleucia: his words are— 
"Kore 5¢ wal 'Apréueta, mods aktoroyos, Sueyoura wevtaxo- 
alous tis Ledreuxelas oradious wpos Ew To wrEov. KabaxeP 
nal Yerraxnvyn’ Kal yap avrn, TwodAn Te Kai ayaby peo" 
BaBuravos tétaxtat Kat Tis Sovaidos, wate Trois ee BaBvie™ 
vos eis Lovca Badifover dia ths Lerraxnvyns 1 odds amace. 
But further, to place Sittake on the parallel of Babylo} 
secms to me to be not more incompatible with Xenopho®™ 
distances than with the general tenour of his narrative. Sac 
f& position, when Cunaxa was at least 30 G. miles north ‘ 
Babylon, gives a south-casterly direction to the Retreat betwe€ 
Yunaxa and where the Tigris was crossed, and this I take to t 
wholly at variance with the narrative. For we are told tb‘ 
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Tisuphernes started with the Greeks going homewards (cs es 
axov axiwy, II. iv. 8) to his satrapy in Asia Minor. Now it is to 
be nted, that the Greeks by this time had had their suspicions 
of the Satrap’s good faith thoroughly roused, and had already 
loudly expressed their fears that he would never allow them to 
retum home to tell the tale of their easy triumph over the 
hosts of Persia (IL iv. 3, 4). To suppose that under such cir- 
Cumstances the Greeks could be duped into the belief that they 
Were “going homewards” by turning their backs upon home 
fur five successive days’ march, and this without one word of 
Tetonstrance from them, or of explanation or even of remark 
from the historian, appears to me improbable in the last degree. 
After the Greeks crossed the Tigris at Sittake by a bridge of 
Sibats (11. iv. 24), they “marched four stages (20 parasangs) 
“rm the Tigris to the river Physcus, which was a plethrum 
: 10] feet) broad, and had a bridge over it. Here was a great 
Mhabited city, Opis by name” (I. iv. 25). The remark that the 
Toute struck off from the Tigris has escaped notice, I believe; 
+t it is the more noteworthy here, that it does not occur else- 
‘“lere, even in cases where we know that the route did quit the 
Miter: see p. 145, on the Zab. It was not till after marching 
‘tages to Opis, and 6 more through the Desert of Media to 
the villages of Parysatis, that we hear again of the Tigris (iv. 28). 
e question arises how did the two armies get their supply of 
Water during these 10 stages of 130 G. miles, which were chiefly 
throngh a desert? There is no difficulty in answering the 
*2Uestion if we suppose that Xenophon’s river Physcus represents 
the upper portion of that magnificent canal’, which wider the 
Taarmnes of El Bureich or Hafu, Katur or Resas Canal, and finally 
~Vazrwan, is still traceable from the point where it leaves the 
Tigeris at the Hamrin Hills, to where it rejoins the Tigris below? 
tke Shat-el-Hai after running a course of at least two or three 
hiamdred miles. Its great antiquity is undoubted (see Rawlin- 
son, Journal of R.G.S., x. p. 97). The early Arabian Geoyra- 


* Compare Arrian, Anab. vir. xxi.1, the Arabs say as low down as Hawiza, 
(wd ry TMadNaxoway xadobmevoy wo- where it joins the R. Kerkhah, not 
7m £abr der, Sudpvt 6 Taddaxdbras. far from the Persian Gulf. Chesney, 

Very possibly much lower down; Vol. 1. pp. 27, 28. 
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poers. Acute am: Pakzt speak of it as even in 
Bw:ck ct * ornwer eweruty. ealempsently repaired anc 
st ocferens perswas «= Thevnzh ortgmally a mere deriv: 
TUT Fen Iw amercepcing the western drainage of t! 
His api mie Zum se ranye—the Adhem and the I 
MEK DAT: s¥+n2 av a large deep river adapted ali 
reese If LaTsckc:a api rrozate Where Dr Ross 
we Sra ¢ Eewa Geer. Sue. X11 p. 21\, he fou 
det varwonr Sar 18) 2: 1D bag paces broad, with a 
Tent Tub SacToat ct bye ature the bed of the Tig 
aw: ew € te ful Svaseces af Asvwria and Baby 
Tat NOITLAD: 7€ sapeve aabecr and unsparing emp! 
“TL Rash SM Osorpcad te presumption is that the | 
Rees Wothar pecuat of Hixeev two or more centu 
Nieecca@ $ SkT Wioct ae'ee can be sad to be chara: 
Weeks of D> Sewripcec" Tf then the Katur cr. 
easca: = Aee-oce s oom. rember the modern Adh 
a resck a2 “eeeent tte Pigeas of Xenophon. 
Geaemrave € we Aitem ami the Nahr Wan is dec 
the Asiex. ° The red 2° tae Nahr Waa.” he say: 
“ok ae Pt ery tie Lene ss if is atere that of the | 
Woof gmass Shor avin anscem Elavd in the Nahr Wan 
Gime fatal se tte ASten : Pe ract when the ‘ Band- 


> Ties wes Nees the woes wher 3 
Tews? Dw waar of tin Alpes d+ 
tie Nabs Rar and -¢ ctw Raozr mara: 
dgder SEA uwecve She peers of Sirers- 
tam Sues vow Those 22 mar wer we 
Raw Swe vasweve, The Parents, 
aberw Nemcodor coma’ :t Was cecr 
@ Petdrem IY dws Seve’ thos Wwe 
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Ime cramps, often visible 
za Succi, always an imped 
navigation of the Tigris. 
of the monuments of a | 
to be feed in all the ris 
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meecre a constant supply 
the cumberiess canals s] 
a petwoek over the countr 
even in Alexander's davs, 
ve as the works of an anc 
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3 An ancient dam, th 
the stream of the Adhem 
i czsaes from the Hamrin 
bond ww the ddhem being 
chee the surrounding § « 
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rorwv), Strabo XvI. i. 9, and its name does not appear at all in 
Ptolemy’s list of places in Assyria. 

The position of Opis is in close connexion with that of 
Sittake: both were on the Tigris 50 G. miles (20 parasangs) 
apart. Prof. Rawlinson having placed Sittake on the road be- 
tween Babylon and Susa places Opis at the mouth of the 
Diyalah’, the Gyndes of Herodotus, finding confirmation of him 
view in Hdt. 1. 189 éaed re 5¢ 6 Kipos tropevopevos eri trav Bax 
Burava éyiveto ért Tuvdn rotaye, tod at péev wyyal év Matiumgy 
voiat ovpect pees 5é dia Aapdavéwy, éxdid0t 5é és Erepow trorapaei 
Tiypw' 6 5é mapa "Ore péwy és thy 'EpuOpny Oaraccay € am 
5.507, &c. This passage he renders thus; “Cyrus in his way “a 
Babylon came to the banks of the Gyndes, which rising in tk-2é 
Matienian mountains runs through the country of the Dard 2a- 
nians, and empties itself into the Tigris. The Tigris, afte” 
receiving the Gyndes, flows on by the city of Opis, &c.” 

There is nothing in the Greek for the words which I have 
put in italics, and their introduction is objectionable as giving 
arbitrarily a colour to the passage which Herodotus’ words do 
not warrant. His aim, I believe, is not at all to make any 
statement about the relative position’ of Opis and the Gyndes, 
such as a man might make who had sailed down the Tigris, and 
knew all about its confluent streams and adjacent cities, of 
which knowledge in Herodotus’ case there is, I believe, no evid- 
ence whatever, but simply, as his manner is, to interweave into 
his narrative any geographical information that fell in his way, 
with a view here, it may be, of describing a river unknown to 
most of his readers by naming some principal city on its banks, 
like Opis, whose character as a great emporium city of Eastern 


1 The Diyalah would thus be at 
once the Physcus of Xenophon (see 
sup. p. 188) and the Gyndes of Hero- 
dotus. That the same river should, 
within the same half-century, have 
borne two different names is on the 
face of it an improbability. 

? Had he meant to give the relative 
position of the points in question the 
proper rendering of jéw» would be, 


‘ The Tigris as it flows past Opis enters 
the Red Sea (Persian Gulf);’ i.e. 
Opis would have to be placed at the 
mouth of the Tigris; and this in fact 
was Wesseling’s view of the passage; 
he supposing that Opis and Ampe both 
stood at the mouth of the river, but 
on opposite banks. See his note on 
Hdt. vi. 20, given by Schweighzeuser, 
ad loc. 
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merce might make it well known to some at least of his 
‘ers. In the same cursory way he says a little further on 
n speaking of the Great Canal of Babylonia (1 193), éoéyec 
& GNAov qorapov ex Tod Evdpyrew, és tov Tiypuv, wap’ 
Nivos wonrsts oixnto. It will not be maintained that the 
ital of Assyria was introduced here as having any connexion 
al ur historical with the Babylonian Canal, but simply be- 
use, having mentioned Nineveh before (1. 185), it occurs to 
m here, when speaking of the Tigris, to inform his readers 
lat the city stood upon this river. Geographical information 
‘given by him less as ancillary to narrative, than as a consti- 
Wat and independent part of his ‘ Researches.’ 

After all, the position of Opis is to be determined from the 
no¥n pusition of the ford’ over the Zab above Zeilan. From 
ps to this ford were 10 ordinary marches, i.e. of 5 parasangs 
ch, Taking Gen. Chesney’s estimate of 13 G. miles of distance 
‘each of these marches, and measuring back from the ford 
ng the Zab and the Tigris, we are brought to Eski Baghdad, 
ich we may approximately fix upon for the position of Opis, 
bh as much certainty as the data of the problem allow. 

It is however still within the limits of reasonable hope that 
position of Opis may receive further light from further ex- 
ation of the Tigris and its banks. There ought surely to 
ome existing evidence of how far Alexander’s destruction of 
dvkes extended up the Tigris. At one point, I believe, we 
- such evidence. Dr Ross speaking of that branch of the 
r Wan which left the Tigris at Aaim, says “tt zs difficult 
nagine how the water ever entered this Cunal, rts ancient 
being seen in section 15 feet above the surface of the Tigris, 


The ford by which the Greeks would bring them to the Ghazur cr 
“i the Zabatus may, I think, be Bumadas; and this stream was, I havo 
stely determined. It is still the little doubt, the decp valley formed by 
pal ford in this part of the river, the torrent where Mithridates, veu- 
au-t, from the nature of the bed turing to attack the retreating army, 
: atreazn, have been so from the was signally defeated.’ Layard, p. 60, 
st period. It is about 25 miles and see also p. 226. To this view 
the confluence of the Zab and Mr Ainsworth assents, Commentury, 
_ A march of 25 atad., or nearly p.304; and Chesney, Narrative, p. 598, 
:s, in the direction of the Larissa 
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which, now’ nearly at its highest level, sweeps along the hu 
pendicular banks.” Journal of R. G. 8S. x1. p. 127. This a 
seems clearly to point to a dyke, once existing here, whi 
been removed; and if we assume that the age of this 
which is allowed to be “of remote antiquity,” goes back 
as Alexander's age, then Opis could not have been lowe 
Kaim, and may have been higher. Gen. Chesney in fact 
Opis at Kaim, and this would tally well with its distance fr 
Zab, if the Greeks forded it at its mouth; but it is not fc 
at its mouth, the actual ford being 25 miles up the river, 
Zeilan. It is true that Gen. Chesney supposes the Gre 
have crossed the river by pontoons. Of this however 
is no intimation in the narrative; and the remark ma 
"iv. 6) that “they arrived at the Tigris,” after two days’ 
from the ford across the Zab, is decisive that they crosse 
siderably above its mouth. 

The identifications which I have submitted above | 
Physcus with the Katur or Resas Canal, and of Opis wit 
Baghdad, were originally suggested by Sir H. Rawlinson h 
till (misled apparently by the notion of Sittake being 
road between Babylon and Susa) he abandoned it. The er 
specting Sittake appears to be a modern one: for Mr Ain 
(New Monthly Mag. No. 573, p. 263) cites Cellarius (} 
Orbis Antiqui) as suggesting that Xenophon’s Sittake | 
Tigris and the Sittake of Pliny, situated (?) between the 
and Tornadotus, were different places. 

Ksene.] There are no ruins on the right bank of the 
to represent Kane, except those at Kalah Sherkat, or 
H. Rawlinson writes the name) Kéleh Sherghat. If the 
be the right spelling (and there is no notice of any castle (. 
at this point), we may recognize? Xen.’s Kene pl 
cally in Kvleh, the nasal liquid n being often replacec 

1 This was in June. it, Just as both Bochart and 

* That is, if Xen. received the name conceive that he did in the 
(Kineh) orally (as under the circum- the neighbouring city Nimrii 
stances of the Retreat at this point he calls Larissa, a name 
we may presume he did, see 11. iv. 10), to a Greek ear, supposed by 


he might and naturally would give it to be a corruption of Al R 
in the form of a Greek word resembling Layard of Al Assur. 
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Phaedr. 235 D. ‘aAXr’, & yevvatorate, xadANMoTa eipna 
od yap éuol oy Tivdy pev Kat Gras Kovcas, pwnd ay wera 
elarys, tovro Sé avrd 3 Aéyets Toincovy’ trav év te BiB 
Berriw te nal pr) édartw Erepa varooyes [eimeiy,] tovrey & 
xomevos. kal aot eyo, Gorep o& evvéa apyovres Umioxvor, 
xpuciy eixova icopétpntov eis Aeddhods avabncew, ov pe 
€“auTov adda xal ony. (Dr Thompson's edition.) 

In the sentence rdv év 7G AiBXiy, x.7.r. the Bodl. gives 4 
pe Utmoayéces eitreiv, where the vulg. has repa vrooyiOnte ese 
Dr Badham reads érepa vmocyes (‘submit to me,’ ‘produc 
regarding ei7rety as an interpolation; and his correctiom 
accepted by the Master of Trinity. Professor Madvig 
the other hand omits tmooyéoes and reads elzoy or 4 
in place of ezeiv. I conjecture that the reading of 
Bodleian is a corruption of érepa vécynoas eireiv. 7 
text will then run: todro &@ avtd & Aéyets stroincoy. 
éy 7@ BiBrXip Bedrriw re wal py edr\attTwo Erepa rice 
Cat Eire TOUTWY aTrexourvos, Kai gos eyo Gowep of ew 
dpxovres Umicyvodpat, x.7r.4. The sentence tav ev te BiB? 
«7... is thus a formal statement of the bargain into wh 
Phaedrus proposes to enter with Socrates. It is true t 
Socrates has not made a distinct promise: he has howe 
implied his intention of delivering a rival pjow: wAnpés w 
@ Saucne, TO oTnOos éywv aicOavopat wapa tair ay é 
eimety Erepa yun xeipw. Indeed Phaedrus can hardly be said 
misrepresent Socrates's declaration, when he calls it a prom 
in order to bind him down to the delivery of a speech. So 
the Philebus, 20 a, Protarchus says add’ e Spay re 
nyeig aduratotpev, col Spacréoy’ varésyou yap. 
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xeis els cy povos Kal Gpodoyay Kal paprupmy, Kai eye 
povov eripnplfwy tos adArous éo yaipev. Alc. 1. 131 8, « 
éyéveto, ws éorxev, "AdetBiadn TO Krewlou épacrns ovr éo 
GAN’ 7 els povos. Hipp. Min. 372 B, xuvduvedo ay povoy & 
tovTo aya0ov, tara éxywv avy daira. Soph. O. T. 63, 70 
yap vv adyos eis ev’ Epyeras povoy K20° avrrdv xovdév’ dddov 

429 c. Sa mavrds 52 edeyov avriy cwryplay td ev 
AvTrass Svta Stacwler Bas avriy nai év ydovais xab év ewrOup 
xai év doBos wat pye'xBadrrxEWv. 

Socrates is explaining the phrase Svvayew rocavryny Ff 
mavros awce. Thy Trept tov Sevav Sofavy. He has in the } 
ceding sentence explained the word c@ce, and now proceed: 
volunteer an explanation of the phrase &:a wavros. It 
been thought that the words avrjv owrnplay should be 
punged. Would it not be better to read Sia aavris 5é ede 
av tTnv cwrnpiav, the meaning being “and when I added 
epithet perpetual I meant,” &c.? The meaning of the w 
cwrnpia having been already explained, it is natural t 
Socrates should say “and I meant by calling the safety | 
potual,” &c., not, “and I called it perpetual safety.” The 
marks a new point in the explanation, and would not h 
been required had Glaucon interposed the question, “ And w 
do you mean by the epithet perpetual?” 

465 C. Ta ye pny opxpotata tev Kaxav St atpém 
OKVa Kal éyeL, WY amnANaypévos Gy elev, KoNaKelas Te 7) 
ciwv mévntes, atropias Te Kai adyndovas boas ev wasidotpo 
Kat ypnuatiopois Sia tpodny oixerwv dvayxalay loyouct, «x. 

Ast thinks that wévyres should be expunged or placed a 
etev. Schneider supplies with it als €voyos av elev from dy an 
Aaypévor av elev, Stallbaum remarks—‘ omnia forent perspi 
si legeretur evias, i.e. wrevyrwy.” Is it possible that P 
wrote mévyros, using the singular in consequence of the c 
proximity of the objective genitive plural wAovelwv? For 
example of objective and subjective genitives dependent 
the same word, cf. p. 329 B, dvtos 82 xad tds rev oixeloy 7 
mAaxioes TOU ynpws obvporras. 

615 D. én ovv tov epwrapevov eizrety, ovy eet, ha 
ovd’ av ijker Setpo. Why should we not read avntes? 
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arévas, dvaSncecOas in the sequel. The verb dvjxq occurs in 
a kindred sense in the Theaetetus, p. 196 B, oveotv eis rovs 
“perovs wadsy ayes Noyous; Madvig conjectures ovS ad Hter 
tepo: but how does he understand av 2 

Phileb. 48 Cc. xaxdv pry ayvoia Kai fy 5&1) Aéyomev aBer- 
riper EEev. 

Why should we not read aferreplay? fv &n, «.7.2r. will 
then mean “the habit which we call fatuity.” It seems strange 
that a8eXrepos should have three terminations, and that aBed- 
spa &ig should be used as a mere circumlocution for aBed- 
teis, which word occurs Theaet, 174 c, Symp. 198 p. 


HENRY JACKSON. 


NOTES ON ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. 


I. 


Ar, Eth. v. 5.12. Eis oyjya § avadoyias ov Sei aye Sray 
addrakEwvrar et 52 pu, audotépas Ee tas vrepoyas td 
Erepov axpov. 


ANYONE unfamiliar with the difficulty of these words might 
estimate it by the desperate proposal to omit ov, which some 
have taken to be the only means of making sense. But if 
the passage be no true Gordian knot, we may forego this use 
of the sword, and I think it may be shown to admit a gentler 
mode of treatment. 

Aristotle, if the author of this Book be really he, is stating 
the theory of barter and sale, and showing how the institu- 
tion of some proportion between commodities is necessary to 
their exchange. ‘But,’ he says, ‘they must not be brought 
into proportion when once the parties have exchanged: other- 
wise one extreme will have both the excesses. The difficulty 
is to understand what bringing into proportion after the ex- 
change he had in his mind, and what he meant by one extreme 
having both the excesses, 

Let me state first why the current explanation, given by 
Sir Alexander Grant, seems unsatisfactory. Without going 
the length of Lambinus (quoted by Michelet) who treats the 
past as convertible with the future and stoutly translates Gray 
ad\afwvras ‘cum permutaturi sunt,’ he seems to think that 
this was what the author meant to say, and of the words as 
they stand he has no account to give. Again, he supposes 
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it to be meant that quality is somehow reckoned twice. 
Now in the first place it is not easy to see what improved 
scheme of proportion either party could in this way desire. 
The quality of the goods must determine their first quantit- 
ative exchange, a certain amount of the one being given 
fur a larger amount of the other, because the latter is inferior 
in point of quality. This being so, I do not see what consid- 
eration of quality can be brought in later to reform the 
rate of exchange. It is not as if the parties exchanged looking 
only to quantity and considered quality afterwards. They con- 
sider it from the beginning and can want no warning not to 
consider it twice. In the second place there is a difficulty 
about the language of the last words of the sentence, if Sir 
A. Grant takes them to mean the same superiority reckoned 
twice over. With all due deference to him, I have grave 
doubts whether the Greek can mean this. It might mean 
superiority in both quality and quantity, or in two distinct 
factors of qualitative value, but the same superiority reckoned 
twice does not appear to me a legitimate translation. Lastly, 
his rendering does not make clear the aptness of the word dxpop, 
since he does not indicate by it any definite middle term. 
Michelet’s view of the passage is still less free from ob- 
Jections. According to him the two parties are warned 
against making over to each other all that they have and 
instituting a proportion afterwards: because, he says, when 
the proportion ‘ut agricola ad sutorem, ita frumentum ad 
Caleeum’ is only made after the ‘simple’ exchange is over, 
‘alterum extremum...... utramque exsuperantiam habebit, i. e., 
ub dicit Muretus, et plus et minus. Alter enim plus dabit, 
Minus accipiet, (agricola,) alter plus accipiet, minus dabit, 
(3Utor,) quippe cum agricola qui sutorem excedit dignitate 
‘mus opus accipiat et majus opus sutori det, qui ab ipso 
‘“peratur.’ This explanation of éray dddakwrtac may be 
sTammatically feasible, but it does not seem very felicitous. 
1¢ partics to such a transaction cither intend from the first 
. ttle a proper rate of exchange later, or they do not 
tend it. If they do not, we find two tradesmen content 
2 €xchange wares without any regard to their value. If thia 
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be condemned, the alternative is even more extraordinary. 
Two men meet, of whom one says to the other, ‘See now, I 
have wares to dispose of and so have you. I'll give you my 
wares, if you will give me yours, and we will see whether | 
they are worth one another afterwards. It would seem too 
that when they give over playing at exchange, and begin 
to effect one in earnest, they must either begin by restoring 
each other’s goods or barter back to each other at the might 
rate the goods they wanted to get rid of; one of them being 
perhaps left better off than before, but not in any condition 
answering to the words of the text. 

But though Michelet’s general theory of this passage is 
very far from satisfactory, he has arrived, if I may venture 
to say so, by a wholly erroneous road at what seems to me 
the right rendering of audorépas tas vrepoyas. It does mean 
‘plus et minus,’ though not in the way he and Muretus 
fancy. The key to the whole passage may be found in these 
words, and if we turn to the preceding chapter of this Book 
we can have no doubt of their meaning. It is explained 
there (v. 4. 8—12) that if we take two lines A and B of 
equal length and cut off from A as much as we add on to B, 
the latter will exceed A by twice the part added. If A had 
been shortened without B being lengthened, B would have 
exceeded A by that part taken once only, but when B 
receives an addition at the same time, it must exceed A by 
twice the part in question. Cut off C from A and add it to 
B: then B is longer than A by twice C. In Anistotle’s own 
words, érday Svo tawy adatpeOy amo Oarépov, wpds Oarepop 
5 mapocreO7, Suci rovrois vmepéxyes Oatepor et yap adypéeOn 
pev, pr wpocetéOn Se, evi av pévov unepetyer’ Tov pécou apa 
évi, al TO pécov, ad’ ov adypéOn, évi. It must surely be this 
to which our passage refers, and we have only to ask what 
proportion instituted after the exchange would give to one 
party a double superiority of this kind. 

Let us suppose the two partics to be a tailur with two 
coats fur barter and a hatter with four hats, and a tailor’s 
wares to be worth double a hatter’s (cwep tes mpos tia). 


Having made the exchange, the hatter becomes possessed of 
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two coats and the tailor of four hats. But the tailor, being 
a good man of business and having bis own opinion of the 
hatter, does not rest content with this. ‘I have here some 
hats,’ he says, ‘and you have some coats. Now my wares 
are worth double yours: what if I give you a hat and you 
give me two coats for it?’ This I think is the snare against 
which Aristotle would warn the honest hatter. At any rate 
the words describe just such an exchange. One coat being 
worth two hats, if the tailor gave one hat for one coat, he 
would have one excess only (e¢ adnpéOn pev, jon mrpoceréOn Se, 
@i av povoy trrepetyev), but in giving one hat for two coats, 
he seems to get both the exccsses, aydotépas tas virepoxas, 
that is, to give less and reccive more than he should in 
Just the same proportion. The rate of exchange remains the 
same, but the terms are inverted. 

Of course this involves as well the minor fallacy of making 
the addition of a coat equivalent to the subtraction of a hat, 
which by the supposition it is not. If therefore anyone thinks 
such an exchange as this too absurd to be alluded to, I will 
not undertake to show that it is not. But at least this 
explanation gives an exact mcaning not only to the whole 
Passage but also to each part of it: 3tay adAaEwvtas enjoys 
in full its only possible meaning: 7d dxpov and apudorépas tas 
Urepoyds are explained by what has gone before, and we are 
Presented with a scheme of proportion, which, if monstrous, 
4 Rot impossible. 


II. 


Ar. Eth. v. 8.10. ‘O & émiBoudevsas ove ayvoct. date 6 pev 
olerat adtxeioOa:, 6 5 ov, av 8 éx mpoatpécews Bran, 
adixed. 

in When an act is done in anger, a question arises concern- 
th. the justice or injustice of the act which prompted it. If 
~ at were just, this is unjust: but if that were unjust, this 
just. The former action is not in dispute as a matter of 
fact, The only question is as to its justice. ‘Now,’ say the 
Journal of Philology. vou. 1v. I] 
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translators in continuation, ‘the man that has plotted against 
another cannot be ignorant of it, and the consequence is that 
one man thinks himself injured, the other does not.’ But 
who is the plotter here? and how are we to distribute what 
follows ? 

According to Sir Alexander Grant the plotter is 6 op- 
ytaOeis, the man provoked by anger to retaliation. But it 
is hard to see how 6 émiBoudevoas can thus apply to a man 
expressly said to act ov« é« mpovoias (9), especially if we com- 
pare VII. 6. 3, 6 pcy otv Oupwins ove éeriBovros. If he nurses . 
his anger and p!vts vengeance at his leisure, he must lose his 
character of 6 Ovo moray (9). Then ove cyvoet is pointless 
in reference to him, and either the words following must refer 
to the angry instead of the provocative act, which is the one 
under discussion, or we have to translate, ‘the man who from 
anger has plotted against another is well aware of what he has | 
done, so that he thinks himself injured and the other does not :' 
the whole of which makes but poor sense. 

The idea that o 8 émiSourevcas ove a@yvoct is put in pa- 
renthetically seems to me quite inadmissible, as it would be 
at best a tasteless anticipation of ay & é« mpoaipecews x.7.2. 
We are therefore thrown on the competing supposition that 
o émtBovrevoas is the author of the provocative act. The 
sense will then vary according as we take 6 8 ov to mean 
that he does not think himself injured or does not think 
the angry maa injured. In the former case we get for mean- 
ing ‘the man who has plotted against another is well aware 
of it, so that he does not think himself injured, while the 
other does,’ which is hardly to the point: while in the second 
casc we should only have his consciousness of having plotted 
against the other given as a reason for his not thinking the 
other an injured man. 

In this conflict of impossible translations I would sug- 
gest that ov« in ove ayvoet negatives what follows, @ore «.7.X. 
expressing what would be the results of ayvosa, and they being 
negatived along with it. This appears to give a very simple 
sensc. When a man has plotted against another, he cannot 
remain in such ignorance of what he has done as to think 
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the other’s complaints of injustice unfounded, but having in- 
jured him deliberately (av 5S é« apoatpécews BAdyrn) he 
acted unjustly and knows it. This sense is manifestly con- 
tamed in ay 5 éx mw. B., and I see no reason why it should 
not begin to be expressed at 6 5’ émiBovdevoas. 


Il. 


Ar. Eth. vit. 8. 4. Td Anpodcxou eis Midrnatous, Midjoros 
afvveros pév ov cicly, Spaor & olazep of a€vvero. 


There scems no sufficient authority for the ydp some- 
times found after MsAyovoz. Since then Demodocus was a 
writer in verse and has some epigrams in the Anthology, we 
might read 

MiAnotoe akvveros pév 
Ove eiolv, Spaow & olarep d£vveros. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


SOYE ON EXODUS, XX 4, 5. 


Is ize A V. ie socom commandment stands thus: 

*T=:c 245 2x make unto thee any graven image, or any 
elma 1° 331 shasy that asm heaven above, or that ts in the 
eacts, Teletit :¢ iLa: ts in the water under the earth: thou 
SGT Ih Sow Si wt wires to them. nor serve them, &c.” 

Wins wael iw ifs transanon it is to be observed, first, 
tbs ENTICL =r +! Wi ite woeshrp of mages only is prohibited, 
aml 2G itt Wiestis <¢ excernal objects, such as the sun, the 
WNC. SVS it ki: 24.1 secomily. that in order to justify it 
GST UL_T it: Moy af te text should have been ROA 
uteb. if “St Tre transation is further unfortunate 
a2 mmiser “SAS tr —— as if it were merely s 
sttcatm fc “OS a ccarcc image” Upon examining all the 
TERS WL “= secars it will be found, I think, that 

. Re ES: Sse: Sec sray-nz “shape. furm, figure,’ and 
TEER so Smet: a :€ which it could be said ‘Thou 
ST Tee aoa “7 Free Stee) an a which may be imitated, 


7 


WIT LT ATPL =r A adacsstely rendered by ‘form,’ as in 
Near 4. 3 Det tt 12.15: J:0 iv. 16 of the figure seen by 
Boyes: ani Ts wu 13) where SAGA stands in parallelism 


wut WS The cclr massages which remain are those closly 
NORM we —_ XX 4 3: they are Deut iv. 16, 23, 25, 1.8 
tm al ihe Do mact “QS as in eemstruction with and not iD 
ANVR  TAU. acs woos render the two words, ‘s 
STAVE TE oe anv form.” In fact Sp is 


aaa i ITS. pee t) STIR. TRS, and Nh. 

Lec item voy ttansiare the acond commandment lite- 
av whas * Utena Staci ied make unto thee any graven image; 
ami asco asy from, thar 2 in ihe heaven above, or that is 0 
the cates NWereail oc thai 3 ot tte water under the earth, tho 
shad vot Now gheec Sce2 to chem. mor be made to serve 
thaw dv” 

WiLLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 


THE JOURNAL 


OF 


PHILOLOGY. 


ON GLOSSOLOGY. 


(Continued from p. 66.) 





Til. 


Tourn said that by a phone I mean any sound (linguis- 
“lally) significant: and I think it is best to leave the word 
ith g degree of generality and looseness in the use of if, 
we the true nature of phonism is not a thing which we 
=n at all as yet define, but is one of the principal things which 
Ip is the object of our glossological researches to determine. 
~ Weuse the term ‘phone, in the first instance, of the primary 
ficant sounds of a language, those which, if we could con- 
et the language in process of formation, would be the first 
©rmed, and which in a process of decomposition inversely 
*ixnilar to that of formation would remain, like the skeleton, 
“ngest, then such phones may be schematized into every 
¥aziety of phonoschematism which forms the phonal language. 
if we use the term of these later schematisms, phones (in 
Chis sense) may be analysed, compounded, modified, into other 
Phones, and to those which are not soluble we may give the 
*ppellations of roots, bases, &c. It is very important in settling 
nomenclature we are to use not to prejudge the results 
of operations it is to help us in, and for that purpose it must be 
general, 
Journal of Philology. vot. rv. 12 
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The primary phones are analysable into various sounds and 
articulations: and if it is desired to exhibit them to the eye 
(that part of language which we call writing) such analysis 
is of course the most natural preparation for it. Hence we are 
led to other important investigations subordinate to the general 
distinction of phonism and noematism. Speaking generally, a 
complete examination of the human vocal organism will exhibit 
the whole amount of phonic power, or sum of vocal elements, 
possible, and the relation of these to each other: and by a con- 
verse process each actually existing utterance may be methodi- 
cally analyzed, and its mechanical conditions, and the relations 
of its parts, determined. I am accustomed to use the term 
‘stomatism’ in regard to investigations of this kind, for some 
confusion has arisen, in a way which we shall see presently, 
from an idea of their having a more close and necessary rela- 
tion to language and linguistic writing than they really have: 
but many names might possibly be better. 

The main importance of stomatistic investigations is with 
reference to writing, or the exhibition of phones to the eye: 
the science of writing is the second important subject subordi- 
nate to true glossology. 

Any visual percept might, speaking generally, be one way 
or another pictorially represented to the eye, and any pa 
might be so represented conventionally, if the convention could 
be set on foot. Hence, independent of the phonism of a lan- - 
guage, the noematism of it might be represented to the eye, or — 
written, if we like so to call it, by symbols naturally suggesting== 
themselves for the visual percepts, and by others agreed uponax 
for abstract terms and those related to other senses than thee= 
eye. It might be well to call such quasi-writing or exhibitions 
to the eye by other than vocal elements, sematism, and thec= 
symbols semes. 

In the same manner of course the phonism of a languages= 
might be exhibited conventionally to the eye just like thes= 
abstract terms above, without the phones undergoing any reso— 
lution for the purpose into their vocal elements. This would 4 
be phonosematism. 

But practically, writing has always been by the vocal ele- 
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assumed to be a true noematography, and much ingenuity has 
been exercised in tracing visual dianoematism in some of its 
complicated semes, and even moral and historical conclusions 
have been thus drawn. At present more doubt seems to be 
entertained as to the extent or reality of this noematography. 
At least a great number of semes have been analysed into two 
parts, the one part a phonoseme (giving the pronunciation), the 
other a noematoseme as regards that word, but what may be 
the farther nature of it, I suppose, being doubtful. 

Practically however writing, as I have said, has always been 
phonogrammatic, or by vocal elements. About this it is impor- 
tant to consider for a moment how much the writing has to 
express and how much it does express. 

The phonism and the noematism, we must conclude, exactly 
correspond or coincide, or at least, if there is anything in the 
noematism which is incommunicable by the phonism, it does 
not properly belong to language. On the other hand, if the 
phonogrammatism fails to express a part of the phonism, such 
phonism does not therefore cease to belong to language. But 
phonism thus understood is an exceedingly complicated thing, 
involving articulation, tone, pitch, accent, and, it may be, other 
things, all of which go to the expression, and each one of which 
is susceptible of an almost infinite variety. Under these cir- 
cumstances the phonogrammatism in various languages has 
been very various in attempt and extent. 

The articulations or movements of the mouth are of course 
the most roughly distinguishable among the particulars men- 
tioned above, and the most natural phonograms, or perhaps we 
may say the most natural alphabet or syllabarium, would con- 
sist of what we call consonants. The question whether we are 
to consider such phonograms as syllables including the vowels 
rather than as what we call letters, does not seem one of great 
consequence, being the same sort of question as whether we 
are to consider them to include the tone, the accent, &c. It is 
in fact the question how much of the word we are to consider as 
actually written in the phonograms, and how much understood. 

It is evident that when a phone containing all we have men- 
tioned above is represented by phonograms, these put together, 
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been made, I suppose, by Sanscrit grammarians, and the result 
has been to create difficulties of writing in their language 
which, one would think, must have interfered much with the 
practical use of it. And in the same manner, if we were to 
write accurately as we speak, we should find that a letter is 
not unfrequently stomatized differently according to the letter 
which it adjoins, and therefore ought to have more than one 
sign: we should find that in most cases one word would not 
pass into another without one or both of the letters thus 
brought into contact becoming modified in their pronunciation, 
and not unfrequently a transitional letter pronounced between 
them. In regard of all this we naturally conclude that it is 
beyond the purpose of writing, writing being with us for the 
purpose of phonal comprehension, and any accuracy of it which 
goes beyond this being misplaced. 

I would say one word on what is now called phonography, 
to which I have made allusion. Historically, writing is natu- 
rally more stable than speech, and the phonogrammatism 
usually, to a certain degree, gets left behind by the stomatism, 
words being spelt as they were pronounced long ago, not as 
they are pronounced now. Sometimes too the language may 
have been badly written, and the phonogrammatism may repre- 
sent the stomatism not only imperfectly, but inaccurately. Now 
in these respects steady and continual reform, so to call it, is 
most desirable and necessary, and is what, when the language is 
healthy, does go on. The desirableness or not of revolution 
depends on the manner in which it is likely to be carried out, 
and the a priort probability being at any time strong against 
its being carried out well, it may be considered generally as 
undesirable. In fact what man in England, or what hundred 
men, are to be entrusted with the rewriting of our own or 
" any old language? For the very reason that the letters ex- 
press the actual phonism fifty times more incompletely than 
the spelling-revolutionists assert, I should be disposed to say, 
we had better leave things as they are. It is a question 
whether, as a curiosity, the minute determination of the actual 
stomatism of the English language in its different dialectic 
pronunciations at this moment is possible, and were it so, and 
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used to express the simplest things, &. But the real relation 
of Janguage to reason appears to be, that, as a part of mans 
constitution, there is a primary impulse to vocal sound, on the 
occasion of the observation of anything or the consciousness 
of another’s presence, in the same way as there is to corporeal 
motion, every organ being associated with an impulse to its 
use. Practically, this impulse receives direction, form, chars- 
ter, from the surrounding circumstances, from imitation, society, 
instruction: so far as these are absent, the development is not 
normal human one. But though thus, for the carrying it out, 
the phonal impulse requires an arbitrary element to be super 
added, yet still, as impulses, it and the noematic impulse go 
hand-in-hand; and without the feeling of something to express, 
we should feel no nisus after expression. The forming of a 
idea in our mind and the forming of a phonal sound are two 
things entirely different in themselves, but towards which na- 
ture has given us a single or united impulse, so that under 
normal human circumstances language and sensation or obser— 
vation go on in conjunction. And they both actually proceed. 
not by way of synthesis from the element to the compound, 
from the abstractly simple to the concretely complicated, but 
from one compound or complication to another according tO 
the laws of perception and phonal impulse, a certain degree o£ 
analysis and distinction necessarily accompanying this succeS— 
sion and comparison. There is an exact analogy between th© 
noem and the expressing phone: each is highly complica 
and compound, but to the mind, previous to scientific analys'* 
it is one and simple, its essence being in this oneness: and * 
is because of this unity of effort, sum, and result, in a comp)” 
cated phonal sound, that such sound so fitly expresses noeo?* 
tism. A child is in very much the same circumstances 
passive knowledge in regard of the idea ‘father’ that he is 
knowledge connected with action in regard of the sound ‘fathe=* 
Each of them is highly complicated, but not so to him, 
whom they are probably respectively units of knowledge and “ 
speech: the sound is not consciously uttered by its elemer2 4 
any more than the perceptual idea is formed by a synthesis < 
induction of sensations. 
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The scientific analyst may proceed for his own purposes 
to analyse noematism and phonism into their respective 
elements, and may then represent these elements and their 
Composition as he will: the elements of noematism, however, 
taust of course always be significant. Symbols representing 

these elements, as elements, are what I have called noematograms 
and phonograms respectively, as distinguished from semes, 
which represent the wholes or compounds. Both of these 
analyses have been abundantly laboured at, though of course 
that of noematism is so vast that what has been done has been 
but of a partial kind; but the attempts at establishment of 
Categories, &c., have all been of this character. The most con- 
Sistent attempt, I suppose, at the whole analysis, noematism 
and phonism in conjunction, has been that of Bishop Wilkins, 
in his “Essay towards a Philosophical Language and Real 
.” He has in this attempted, first, a complete noema- 
fology, or analysis of ideas and of thought in general into its 
elements, finding the number of these elements not to be con- 
Siderable: for each of these elements he has proposed a symbol 
Or noematogram, making a noematogrammatic alphabet analo- 
ous to the phonogrammatic ones; he has then written various 
things, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, &c., in the noematogram- 
Matic manner, which is of course independent of any phonal 
Or particular language, and is, or ought to be, intelligible to any 
©ne understanding the philosophy and elements of noematisin. 
He goes on indeed to do something which is superfluous, con- 
Sidlering this language is only for the eye, by assigning phonal 
©r rather vocal elements to the noematograms in a perfectly 
“rbitrary manner; in fact, any association of sound with 
MOCems or noematic elements must be, except in a very few 
©Xeceptional cases, entirely arbitrary. 

Wilkins also gives a very elaborate phonal analysis, and 
Phonogrammatic system, so that his book is at least, whatever 
«le may be said of it, exccedingly complete. 

There are two points in which the analogy fails between 
NOematic and phonal analysis. Phonal possibility, so to call it 

(f. ¢ the sum of possible articulate sound), may perhaps be as 
Yast in extent as noematic possibility (i.e the sum of what 
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can be expressed), or even more 80, since it has to suffice for 
a vast variety of languages; but phonism is all by means of 
a limited number of definite organs which at once lay down 
boundaries for the determination and description of it, whereas 
the elementary principles of noematism lie, not on the nearer, 
but on the farther side, of the great field of investigation and 
science in which we want language to aid us. To whatever 
extent and perfection then phonal analysis may ultimately be 
carried, there is a rough and immediate analysis of it alway 
ready at hand, sufficient for the common purposes of language 
and its phonogrammatism : to this there is no analogy in the 
vast analytic processes of noematism: each one attempt a 
these must be a sort of struggle to map out the whole of knov- 
ledge, and may therefore, in respect of the progress of know- 
ledge, be as likely a hindrance as a help. 

The second point is this: in knowledge, what we want fim 
is a help against the despotism of the eye, and it is the er 
and phonism which give us this; we want phonism to help 
our abstractive power: and whereas phonism, for analysis, # 
a simple action, a uniform thing, noematism is a vast mas 
of different sorts of being, which it is doubtful whether we 
should ever have had the idea of analysing, had it nt 
been for a covert phonism. Bishop Wilkins puts an odd 
hieroglyphic, or noematogram, for the abstraction “magnitude, 
we will say, or “power,” but it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
the abstraction could have been made at all without the help 
of phonism, without the ear helping us against the eye: sné 
the noematograms which represent abstraction, are then really 
phonosemes of an implied phone. In this I only mean nomin® 
tion to this extent, that so far as we conceive abstractioD 
representable to the eye as things or by symbols, so far 7° 
assume them to have an existence which can only be a phons! 
one: as noems they are cognisable in connexion with otbh& 
noems in context or train of thought, but they do not co™ 
stitute separate objects for mental contemplation ; if they a™* 
to be made such, it can only be by means of phonism. Th3* 
however, is rather abstruse, and the point of it for the presex? 
purpose is only this, that attempts at noematic analysis imp 
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the fact of writing, without, that is, the quasi-visible reality 
given to the sound or phone by the expression of it in writing, 
by the writing, in fact, becoming a sort of substratum or centre 
for the imagination to associate the qualities or accidents 
the abstraction with: so closely was the idea of existent reality, 
upon which all that discussion turned, associated with visibility. 
Of course this helps to show the baselessness of such theorie, 
writing being, in comparison with other parts of language, 
quite an accident of it. 

But just as phonal language gives people a sort of abstrad 
knowledge of things which, in the case of inactive minds, super 
sedes the imaginative and observing powers, so that, if they 
know the name of a thing, they see only the general abstra- 
tion, and do not Wok, or give any attention to the particalar 
characters: so writing, in giving people a sort of power d 
representing abstractivns, diminished the imaginative interest 
and vigour of phonal language. Independent of writing, phonsl 
language has to try to master the abstraction by varied and 
energetic presentation of what it is involved in, by more active 
schematism, more emphatic dianoematism: these powers to & 
certain degree fade with the fixing of the abstraction in letters 


IV. 


I will now briefly indicate what secm to me to be the main 
lines of research in the philosophy of language. 

§ I. In respect of noematism, I suppose there are three 
main things to be done, (1) to determine the centres of the 
nvems, (2) to fix their boundaries, and (8) to enumerate OF 
classify them. 

(1) By determining the centres of the noems, I mean th ® 
ascertaining the relation of what we may call the main ©" 
cardinal meaning of a phone to the sub-meanings, of th»¢ 
protonoem to the paranoems, or whatever we may call the: 
This is what is now pretty thoroughly done for the particu) 
cases in good dictionaries, as in Liddell and Scott: the questiO™ 
is whether it is not possible, systematically and generally, 
fix the laws according to which such paranoems becoP?© 
formed, to distinguish, name, and arrange these, to a certa3 ® 
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much need to mend language as to learn from it, and this latter 
is one of the best roads open to philosophy now. Philosophers 
having exhausted their lungs for many generations in denounc- 
ing the hindrance which actual language has been to them im 
their researches, through its incompleteness and its mistake, 
will probably now, in the revolutions of human affairs, go upon | 
the other tack, and accept the noematism of language as giving 
them, so far as it goes, a photograph of reality and existence, 
from the study of which they may make out and exhibit the 
main features of them with better success than has attended 
their study of the originals. Reality and man’s mind are mide 
for each other, and man’s systematic way of viewing things, 
setting aside the possible deceptions of the senses, is sure to be, 
to the depth to which it goes, a true representation of them: 
and languave will show us this. 

A complete noematicon would be a catalogue of words n 
all languages, according to their difference of meaning ; that is, 
words of identical signification would be considered.as identical. 
Such a catalogue would be in fact a new language, containing, 
or able to express, every possible variety of meaning which any 
actual language has expressed, or can express. All noematism 
must be expressed by phonism, for noematogrammatism like 
Wilkins's is, as I have said, chimerical, and really involves 
phonism; and therefore we must call the noems by phonal 
names, it being understood that these are absolutely arbitary 
or indifferent, and that whether I say xvwy, or say “dog,” the 
noem is the same. : 

A language involving in itself all the noematism of particular 
languages is perfectly conceivable, and must of course be a more 
complete and full view of the universe than the partial noem=— 
tism of any particular language can be. Large portions of th© 
several partial noematisms will coincide, certain portions wi 
be inconsistent, or have to coexist side by side as alternative 
views or processes; but each partial noematism will probably 
exhibit portions of reality which others do not, and the sum © 
truth and knowledge in the whole will be greater than exist 
in any of the partial constituents. 

_ § IL. But leaving noematism, to proceed to the other pat= 
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its entireness I suppose may be said to be the construction of 
complete phonarium, or catalogue of human significant sound. 
I use the word phone in a general sense here, because, as I have 
said before, the relation between phone and phonoschematism 
is part of the linguistic problem, and no premature assumptions 
must be made about it. Using the word ‘roots,’ such a cata- 
logue would be a catalogue of roots and a system of the laws 
of schematixm of roots in all its existing variety ; subordinate 
to which would be two other systems of laws, the one en- 
bracing the laws of vocal or stomatic deflection or variation of 
the phones, that is, a system of the different stomatisms of the 
same phone in different languages; the other embracing the 
laws of noematic deflection and variation of the phones, that 
is, a system of the different distribution of the phones in di- 
ferent languages, among the noems. I do not however wish to 
use the word root more than necessary, lest one should get into 
the error of supposing roots like the Sanscrit ones (which I 
conclude are grammatical abstractions from actual phonism) 
to be the real elements of phonal language in the sense thst 
they are to be considered as actual language and significant 
sound themselves: it is important not to prejudge what lin- 
guistic research may show to be their nature. 

The extent of common phonism in different languages (1 
order to the discovery of which we have to eliminate the three 
divergences, (1) that of different schematism, (2) that of dil- 
ferent stomatism, (3) that of different noematic application), 8 
a problem of so much interest in regard of the history of the 
human race, that we cannot wonder at its being one to which 
a very large part of linguistic research has been directed. 
Phonism being (as I have said before, and as I suppose there 
is no occasion to try to prove) in all its main features arbitrary: 
common phonism indicates communication, and common phonis® 
in regard of the simpler and more elementary parts of langu€° 
indicates common parentage and original unity. The extent 
which the same thing is indicated by common noemats™ . 
and common dianoematism is perhaps hardly to be ascertain 4: 
in respect of these it may be doubted whether we shall e 9 
succced in drawing with accuracy the line between the arbitr”Y 
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Systematic comparison of this kind is to a certain 
prejudiced by the somewhat random manner in which 
or general conclusions are sometimes drawn from corn 
dences too rapidly assumed: this applies however mc 
dianoematism, of which I shall speak presently. 

What degree of actual stomatic difference is really 
sented by the difference as it appears in writing betw 
given phone in one language and its antallel or correspo 
in another, is a thing that is very difficult to say. The 
direct and immediate antallelisms are very often cases in 1 
to the superficial concluder from the wniting, no kind of r 
blance between the two phonal forms is traceable. The s 
tism of a dead language is to a great degree irrecove 
because we often find it difficult to discover even the n 
value of a phonogram or letter in it, and of the degree o 
sistency and accuracy with which the language was writte 
accuracy, that is, with which the writing expressed th 
matism, we can form still less idea. It may therefore 
believe, does very constantly happen, that the stomatic c 
difference between the forms of a phone in two languages 
near so great as the written or apparent one. 

It may then I conclude be taken as a linguistic axior 
between any two given languages there is a definite st 
relation, the laws of which being given, if the form 
phone is given in one language, we can find the form of i 
vided it exists in situ and at home, in the other. This sk 
relation is complicated with the writing, and the dif 
which this complication introduces is one great obsta 
the discovery of it: for the writing in the two cases he 
its history, its laws and its deflection, and both historical 
ledge and theoretic knowledge of the relations of di 
elements of vocal sound are necessary. When the k 
phonal correspondence between two languages are found 
the closest resemblance between two phones in the : 
languages which does not accord with this analogy, i 
not historically accountable for as an introduction, must 
chance and coincidence. 

Whether however any scheme or system can be four 
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guage, to the eve which can trace its lines, is a more faithful 
record of the true poetry of the universe than the best poetry 
made on purpose. 

It is a logical question to which I suppose there is no 
exact answer, to what extent 1n our imagination words ought 
habitually to preserve their dianoematism and to continue 
living in this manner. The simplest answer of course is, that 
their doing so helps poetry, and hinders logic; for logical 
purposes, as soon as a word has taken its new unity, chanec- 
terized by the accent and exhibitable by a definition, its dianoe- 
matisin is gone, and it is no longer the sum of its dianoematic 
parts, but its essence and individuality consists in something 
which does not reside in them, something superadded to them. 
The dianoematism becomes history, which for the busines of 
language, that is, for hard stiff logic, must retire into the back- 
ground, only to be looked at so far as the everyday work of 
reasoning will allow us sometimes to gaze at the byepaths, 
hedgebanks, and fair surrounding prospects of language, of 
which logic is the dull highroad. Not but that after all, the 
secondary value of language, the value t.¢e. of what it teaches 
us when contemplated in itself, may be greater than anything 
which it can do for us in its straightfurward use as an instru- 
ment of logic—on this I give no opinion. 

However, it is to be considered that, logically and straight- 
forwardly, a word does not mean its dianoematism, but meaD® 
its definition, a very different thing, and a thing too, in words 
of common use, continually shifting according to the laws of 
perinoematism, the definition not being any authoritative verb! 
one, but such a true account as can be given of the use © 
the word at any given time. I have said that in distinguishinS 
homeeonoems or synonyms, and in some similar investigation? 
too much use may be made of the dianoematism or historica- 
derivation: the determination of the noem, or accurate meaning 
must be from the close examination of the word as it occurs™ 
In use, 

A comparative examination of the dianoematism of different 
languages, would be, and has been so far as it has been effected, 
an investigation of the very greatest value. It is not safe I suppose 
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language is rigid and with but little of separate life in it is 
represented in the other by one much more flexible, living and 
energetic. In this case it is hardly possible but that logical 
injury must arise, and the force of the noem yield to that of 
the dianoematism, which takes in the new language an appear 

ance of more importance than it had in the old. Reasoning, 

however, altogether upon this matter is very difficult. 

In fact the question of the relation to each other of dis- 
noematism and noematism historically and in the mind, is 
about the hardest in the whole range of logical philosophy. Is 
it to be considered historically that all that is now dianoe 
matism was once bond fide noematism—that as in architecture 
a large part of decoration represents former construction, 0 
those who first used explicare, e.g. and exponere in the sens 
of ‘to explain’ had, till time wore out the image, the idea ofthe 
explicand definitely in their mind as something carefully 
wrapped up, and so for the other? But in reality, in these 
cases, the noem is as simple to the conception as the dianoe 
matism, though it wants this latter to express it: the noem 
‘making a thing intelligible to another, is not helped for cor 
ception by the dianoematism ‘laying the parts out or apart for 
clearer view,’ exponere elaborately transdianoematized mt 
ausetnandersetzen. The historical nature and reason of the 
metaphors of language is thus difficult; and their nature in the 
mind not less so. The questiun is analogous to, and in fact 
complicated with, some others, as with that of the natare of 
the unity of words and sentences. That is to say, the mor® 
the dianoematism is kept living in a language as against th© 
noematism, the less do the words tend to cohere, and the lss~ 
guage is more polyphonous and monosyllabic: and, the analog¥ 
running throughout all parts, as there is less wortbildung o& 
cohesion of the smaller phones or phonules into elaborately” 
formed larger ones, so there is less compactness, construction 
and elaboration in the sentences; less both of true verbal 
accent and of sentential emphasis, or of a pointedness which 
might be described as a sort of confusion between the two. 
There seems to be a difference in languages in this respect in 
the degree of fusion of their elements together, or (to use 
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the emphasis or accent being given by the construction: in 
this case there need be no suspense. It is possible however 
there may be something worse than suspense, and that is 
failure of sufficient marking of the unity of the sentence, 
which at least the suspense provides for. In fact it is an 
example of the manner in which language, when left to itself, 
will always correct its own possibilities of deficiency and 
provide against the evil which imght arise from its own non- 
coherence. 

I suppose then, subject to a variety of qualifications, it may 
be said in general, that the difference of phonal formative 
power, or if we so prefer to express it, the less cohesional 
attraction among phones, which makes languages rather what 
some have called analytic than synthetic, rather polyphonulous 
than phonoschematic, ix analogous to, and in some respects con- 
nected with, a difference of logical characters of mind, a less 
boldness or willingness to sacrifice the smaller features to the 
main end, a greater carefulness of the materials, a wish rather 
to secure more ends than to be sure at all events of the one. 
Thus language becoming formatively less vigorous might seem 
to be connected with the world’s becoming more cautious and 
older. The qualitications, however, are so numerous as perhaps 
to cat up the principle. History, for instance, has to be taken 
into account, and mixture of languages is a great agent of 
formative impotence: writing 18 another great agent of the 
same, reacting upon speech, and embalming the phones unnatu- 
rally against peryhonism, or their natural course of change: lite- 
rature multiplies the cffect of writing, giving change the appear- 
ance of barbarisin and vulgarity; and education in general, teach- 
Ing greater facility mm the use of phones as they exist, represses 
tendencies tu the alteration of them. Besides that civilization 
increases the mixture of languages to an extent far more than 
the idea of quite distinct language represents to us: mutual 
communication destroys the independence of dialects, and, 
amongst them, of that other description of dialect to which I 
have already alluded, the different vocabularies in the same 
language of different ranks and differently employed people. 
Many of these historical causes will however come into con- 
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nexion with the character of mind I have described above: 
but I must not dwell on this 

On Perinoem2tism I will not say anything here, leaving this 
for a review of Mr Trench’s books on the subject. 

The last great branch of linguistic research is Phonogram- 
matism, the study of pronunciation, alphabets and writing: of 
the able manner in which it is now being pursued by Lepsius 
and others, most of my readers are probably aware. 


(To be continued.) 


VINDICIAE SOPHOCLEAE. 


SOPHOCLES, Edited by Lewis CampBeLl, MA, LLD., 
Professor of Greek in the University of St Andrew's. 
1871. 


As a learner and as a teacher of Greek, from boyhood to 
the present time, I have owed so much to the careful and 
constant study of Sophocles, that I regard the interpretation 
of that admirable poet with a fond and somewhat jealous 
interest. Hence it was with a mixture of hope and anxiety 
that I sat down to read the three plays of the Theban Cycle, 
edited by Professor Lewis Campbell. The perusal of these, so far 
as I have carried it, has left upon my mind a strong feeling of 
disappointment and dissatisfaction, for which I propose to 
account in this review of the work. I have no wish to with- 
hold from Prof. Campbell the credit of being an elegant Greek 
scholar, with knowledge and taste enough to be oftener right 
than not, even in explaining so hard an author as Sophocles, 
But when I add that his insight into Sophoclean thought is 
not so keen, his grasp of Sophoclean style not so strong, as to 
save him from falling into much error, I say no more than I 
am prepared to establish by competent proofs to competent 
judges (¢@wvadyta auvetoic:). I wish therefore he had taken 
more time for study and thought before he ventured on an 
enterprise so bold and difficult. 

I have no taste for literary warfare: but, so far as I have to 
wage it here, it is forced upon me by Prof. Campbell himself. 
His cditorial plan, not to be commended as worthy of imitation, 
is to ignore as much as he can the notes of previous editors 
and commentators, even when he avails himself of their views, 
even when he carries on against them a covert warfare in which 
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revolved, brooded over: and the consequence was that, in : 
instances, the right solution came in upon my mind, li 
lightning flash, when least expected. The first place of 
I remember to have thus discovered the true sense by a 
den intuition, was Antig. 31, 2. The perception of Oc 
44, 5, came afterwards: later again that of Oed. T. 1085, 6 
yet later that of Oed. C. 308, 9, which I was extremely gl: 
have found out. With regard to all the interpretations 
specified, having had more than twenty years in which to ni 
sider them, [I am bound to say that my opinion ren 
unchanged: I have the fullest and firmest conviction that 
are true, necessary, and unassailable by sound argument. 
Campbell has in some places (as Oed. T. 1085, 6) su 
appropriated my explanation without acknowledgment ; 
(Oed. C. 308, 9) he has adopted at the same time that 
does his utmost to spoil it: elsewhere he contends in a « 
manner against me; but in no instance has he mentioned 
name as a commentator on Sophocles. Such conduct, thou 
regard it with indifference personally, releases me from 
unwillingness I might otherwise have felt to undertake 
task of pointing out his many mistakes. The only regr 
feel is on his account, and for the honour of literature i 
which ought to promote in its students a more generous spi 
Before entering on a detailed examination of Prof. Ca 
bell’s commentary, I shall review the interpretation of t 
passages; so contrasting his method with mine, and enab 
critical scholars to form their own judgment concen 
them. I cannot however invite that judgment, witl 
first placing my readers under a kind of mental engagen 
to disencumber themselves of all prejudice, especially of 
subtle and prevailing prejudice against the New, so obstruc 
to all truth, which Horace bravely reprobates, Epist. 11. 1. 7 
Indignor quicquam reprehendi non quia crasse 


Compositum illepideve putetur, sed quia nuper, 


and which Bacon has placed second among his ‘Idols of 
Tribe :’ Nov. Org. I. 46. 
‘Intellectus humanus in 1s quae semel placuerunt (aut « 
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The view which I acquired of the true meaning 
lines grew, as I have intimated, out of a prior convict 
the ordinary rendering was logically poor and gram 
false. 

The logical poverty must be shewn by observing ' 
text; the grammatical falsity by contending that the 
wal, Swoas, and Evydopas in the usual version are unsati 

In the first place then I will state the substance of the 
speech up to these lines; adding, side by side, the t' 
interpretations of them (C. and K.), with a few remarl 
the reader may thus discern to which side the balance o 
truth and poetic feeling inclines. 

After describing the misery of the Thebans under th 
tion of pestilence, the Priest goes on to say: ‘We < 
suppliants to your altars, Oedipus, not because we deen 
god; but considering you the first of men in all affairs 
or divine. For you came to Thebes, a stranger, and rel: 
from the sway of the Sphinx, by solving her riddle: t 
did without any aid from us: you are believed to have s 
by divine inspiration. So now, most excellent Oecedi 
beseech you to find some help for us, whether suggestec 
by the voice of a god, or, it may be (arov), by a man: sin 


C; ° K. 

“T see that where men have “T see that menof ex] 
experience, their counsels live are also most accusto 
and have a prosperous end.” compare their counsel 

ther.” 


Prof. Campbell adds: ‘Oedipus had been tried in d 
and his advice, resting on experience, was the more | 
succeed. The simplicity of such a maxim is no objectior 
rendering.’ Such is his covert polemic against me here. 

The simplicity of a maxim is no objection to it, wher: 
the context. Simple or not simple, it becomes objec 
where it produces disjointed thought, halting logic, anc 
bathos. Consider its effect more curtly thus: 

Prof. Campbell's rendering gives this context : 

‘Help us, Oedipus, thou that hast shewn superbum: 
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half of the play as a man of eminent abilities and noble aspira- 
tions, but of overweening self-confidence and fierce selfwill. 
These merits and these faults would be no secret to any of the 
Thebans, least of all to the chief minister of their religion, the 
priest of their chief god. From his mouth therefore, the 
suggestion that Oedipus might already have profited by the 
counsel of another man (a suggestion for which the great poet 
makes the priest apologize by a graceful compliment) does in 
fact become a delicate admonition—an almonition not otherwise 
than ‘consistent with the laudatory tone of the address,’ but 
rather admirably supplementing and qualifying it. For if there 
is one virtue more than another recommended by the religious 
poets Aeschylus Sophocles and Pindar aad by the religious 
historian Herodotus, that virtue is modesty, the violation of 
which draws down on the offender the ¢@oves Gewy, and thereby 
destruction. By whom was such a lesson more needed than by 
Oedipus? From whom could it come more fitly than from the 
priest of Zeus? How could it be conveyed more courteously 
than it is conveyed here? But while this is sufficient to 
account for the three digressive lines, I think still further 
reason of them can be rendered. The pricst supposes a 
possible Oeod gdynun given to help the sufferers. ‘Yes,’ says 
Uedipus in his reply (v. 65—72), ‘I have sought such aid: 
I have sent Creon to consult the Pythian oracle.’ The 
oracle is brought, is reported: the suppliants quit the stage: 
the Theban Chorus enter the orchestra, and their first song is 
addressed to that oracle from which so much is expected. But 
has the priest's delicate admonition borne no fruit? It has not 
been unnoted by Oedipus. The oracle wants explanation. He 
has consulted his brother-in-law Creon, another éuzrespos, on this 
difficulty: and by his advice he has sent for the seer Teiresias. 
See v. 288: 


érepvva yap Kpéovros elrrovtos Surdods moptrovs... 


How this momentary condescension of the arrogant prince 
leads to a new outbreak of selfwill, and brings him to the edge 
of the precipice, we all know. Thus then it appears that these 
three lines, sv grievously misunderstood by Prof. Campbell, are 
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As wy contn-versy with Prof. Campbell on this pas 
INV ves a CMaVE  imiputaty m. I shall cite at full (1) my rem 
Inwhe Journal ef Classical and Sacred Philology, 1. p. 133 
J Lis nete on this passage, so far as it bears on the que 
at Issue, 

VW Tsy: 

Sophocles especiaily delights in that oxwa mpds 76 01 
Pomeroy which consists in adapting the tenour of his thot 
and language to suppressed clauses, which the mind | 
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supply from the context. All poets claim this licence more or 
less: but none, I believe, has used it so largely and boldly as 
Sophocles. A striking instance is found in the following 


passage of the Oedipus Coloneus, which scholiasts and editors 
have hitherto failed to understand : 


GAN’ evtuyys ixotto TH GO avtod mode 
€uoi Te. Tis yap EaOdOs ovy avT@ didros; 

* Hermann, Wunder, Schneidewin and others have committed 
the aesthetical sin of referring the latter clause to éeyol, and 
thus putting in the mouth of the Sophoclean Oedipus a maxim 
more fit fur the Bagstocks and Bounderbys of Mr C. Dickens, 
that “every good man studies his own intcrest.” By referrmg - 
the latter words to a suppressed clause, which the context 
siggests, we obtain the just and beautiful sentiment embodied 
in the following interpretation: ‘“ May he come fraught with 
blessing to his own city and to me:—to himsclf I need not 
say :—for what good man is not a blessing to himself?” 

(2) Prof. Campbell writes as follows: 

‘Well, may he come, and in his coming bless his own city as 
rell as me ; for what good man is not a friend to himself, ie. 
"ho does not befriend himself in doing good?......For avré 

tis to say, Prof. Campbell has taken without the smallest 

“cknowledgment the general explanation given first and ex- 
Chusively by me 18 years ago, making only an attempt, which 
I shall soon examine, to draw some distinction between his 
Xew and mine by identifying aire with 79 avrot mores, because, 
*&a benefiting his own city, Theseus benefits himself. It will be 
“S«=en that I can accept Prof. Campbell's translution almost as 
Wesadily as my own, for in general drift it is really the same. 
herefore Prof. Campbell was not in the slightest degree 
Teleased from the duty of acknowledging my interpretation 
cause he gives a somewhat different turn to it by the 
Tuanner in which he would explain the reference of atta. I 
‘was the first to explode, and to shew how by giving to @do¢ 
the sense of ‘beneficial’ we could explode, that old and hateful 
Version which in the close of his note Prof. Campbell rightly 
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condemns as I have done. And yet he has persuaded himself 
that he can, without discredit, withhold from me the acknow- 
ledgment of the service thus rendered to Sophoclean interpreta- 
tion and to the honour of the poet himself. And what has 
he done for either by his attempt to fritter away the signal 
beauty which belongs to the passage as explained above by me! 
In failing to recognize and to rejoice in that beauty, he has 
only shewn his aesthetical ‘colour-blindness.” In not seeing the 
clumsy confusion of language and thought which his reference 
of avt@ to TH avrov mode involves, he has only shewn again 
that defect of logical precision which was found in his notes oD 
Oed. T. 45. I feel that the truth of my view might well b® 
left to rest on the strength of its inherent merit alone: the mo¥® 
so, as Prof. Campbell has not attempted to offer any objection © 
it: and Iam unable to see any which can be offered. The use ai 
yap renders some mental supplement inevitable; and none 8 
simpler and easicr than what I have given. Let us see.— 

If Sophocles meant to express by adv@ nothing more than 
contained in 17 avtov mdXer, why did he make the reference = 
much more difficult by writing the lines as they stahd, when Fe 
could so easily have written 





GAN’ evtuyns euoi Te TH GO avrov mode 

ixowto. tis yap éoOdds avy avTt@ diros? 
For the sake of emphasis, as Prof. Campbell seems to sugge>* 
inp. 71. It is impossible to perceive any gain of emphasis fro ®* 
such inversion. Prof. Campbell citcs other passages in which, 1? © 
gays, the order of natural sequence is inverted. Not one of the #=© 
supports his argument: they only shew ’+a where (perhap>S ) 
a+b might be expected: but none b+a+8 whereat+b+ 7? 
might be expected. But, waiving this point, or rather supp” 
sing even that Sophocles had written in the order last suggeste= < 
Prof. Campbell's case breaks down for a reason which he h == 
quite overlouked. The first clause is a wish or prayer, ‘may B * 
come.’ And the next begins with for. It is not, then, the grou — 
of a fact which the second clause gives; as if the propositic-— 
were ‘he will come with good fortune to his own city; f= 
what good man is not a blessing to himself?’ Such a meanis==—— 
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Prof. Campbell can obtain only by referring yap to a suppressed 
clause (xai evruyys adifera:). ‘May he come with blessing...and 
he will so come:—for &c. Thus he cannot escape from the 
necessity of a mental supplement: but this he has failed to 
Perceive. The supplement given above is the very least re- 
quired for the mere purpose of explaining yap on Prof. Camp- 
bell’s hypothesis. But in truth something more must be 
mentally supplied to complete the sense: namely, that being a 
friend to his own city is the same thing as being a friend 
to himself. 

Tosum up: Prof. Campbell’s bare exegesis comes to this: 

‘I wish that Theseus may come with good fortune to his city 
and to me; and the reason why I express that wish is, that 
every good man is a blessing to himself.’ 

Such is the logic imputed to Sophocles by his latest editor! 

My version is: 

‘Iwish that Theseus may come with good fortune to his city 
and to me, (then instead of adding air@ ze, “and to himself,” 
he substitutes an exquisite compliment)...for what good man 
S ot a blessing to himself?’ 

‘Look upon this presentment and on that.’ 

I. The third passage on which I have to compare the 
hews of Prof. Campbell and myself is Antig. 31, 2. 
On this I wrote (Journal of Cl. and S. Philol. 11. 232) : 
‘In his collocation of words or (as old grammarians would 
siy) in his use of the figure Hyperbaton, Sophocles is more 
audacious than any other poet, especially where such freedom is 
in some degree licenced by the mysterious or impassioned tune 
of the speaker...In the Classical Museum (Vol. VL p. 6) appeared 
& new interpretation of Soph. Antig. 31, 32 


Toaita dace Tov ayaGoy Kpéovra aot 
Kapol, Aeyw yap Kae, xnpvEavt’ Exew. 


‘“Such is the proclamation which they say has been pub- 
lished by your good Creon, aye and mine, for I own I tuo 
thought him so.”’ 

As in other instances, so in this, I was led to the new 
explanation by a strong feeling that any version, wlich should 
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make coi and éuol dependent on xnpufavr’ éyeww, is intolerable 
in more respects than one. I have not changed my opinion 
after reading Prof. Campbell's note, chiefly borrowed from 
Schneidewin’s, though surpassing it in the wildness of its 
fancies, and, as usual, omitting to notice the source from which 
it is derived. 

Schneidewin’s note, translated from the German, is : 

‘Antigone adds quietly the dativus ethicus; but, as soon as 
she has said ao, she is then reminded that the command applies 
to herself also. Hence the «ayoi, to which she joins with special 
emphasis Aéyw yap xapé, observe, even to me too, whose character 
he little knows....Antigone with bitterness puts forward herself 
and Ismene, although the command of Creon is addressed to 
everybody.’ 

Prof. Campbell’s note is: 

‘These words have not been understood. Antigone first says, 
“There is Creon’s proclamation for you” (aos unemphatic), then, 
going off upon the word, For you, did I say? ay, and for me too, 
for I count myself also among those forbidden. This is said 
with bitter emphasis, shewing that she has fully counted the 
cost of the act she meditates. “The proclamation extends to 
me—I accept the consequences.” ’ 

If all this does not ring false to the mental ear of any 
scholar who looks at the Greek, the context, the characters 
and the circumstances, I cannot feel assured that my observa- 
tions will convince him. Nevertheless I must try their effect. 

In the first place then, I say that an unemphatic cos here, 
such as Prof. Campbell (after Schneidewin) suggests, related to 
Totavra and to anpvEavt’ éyewv, is impossible. It is too far from 
the rotaira, which goes before it ; and from the «npvfavra, which 
comes after it; above all, the presence of ¢aci forbids the very 
idea of any such dative. Compare the true unemphatic dative 
below v. 37, oUrws éyet cos tadta, where no Greek author 
would have written ovrw dacly Eyew oot Tatra. 

Further I say (and this applics to the whole question of the 
governance of these datives) that, if Sophocles had meant to 
connect oo: and what follows with rocadra xnpvfavrta, he had it 
in his power to write, and surcly he would have written, 
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repeated his proclamation, Antigone has performed her brother's 
funeral rites (v. 223 &.). In that proclamation he makes no 
allusion to the sisters, and, when he hears of the burial, instead 
of suspecting them, his suspicion is that the watchers had been 
bribed by some disaffected citizens to do the act (v. 290 &c.). 
With what shadow of propriety then can the proclamation be 
said to have been made Zo the sisters or for the sisters in any 
way? A fortiori; how can it be put in the form of a report: 
‘they say that this proclamation has been made to (or for) you 
and me’? If ever sheer nonsense was suggested as the utterance 
of an ancient author, it is here. My own strong sense of this it 
was, as J before intimated, that led me to look for and discover 
the true meaning of the poet. 

Finally, the explanation of xapoi, Xéyw yap xapé, by Schnei- 
dewin and Prof. Campbell, is in violation of dramatic taste and 
propriety. While my version ‘the Creon who was called good 
by you and by me, for I include myself also’ (16. I too called 
him so)—contains a modest acknowledgment of error: the 
rendering—‘ the proclamation was made to you, ay, and to me, 
I say to me also’—which, so far as it has any meaning, must 
mean, that on one so sisterly, so devoted, so brave as Antigone, 
such a proclamation could have no deterring effect—this render- 
ing contains an arrogant assumption of superior character, offen- 
sive in every way, and most so, when she would win Ismene to 
share her purpose: at the very least, it conveys an assumption 
of more intense feeling on her own part, which would be qrite 
out of keeping at this point. If these considerations are not 
strong enough to induce scholars to disconnect these datives 
from xnpvfavra and to subordinate them to ayafov, I can 
urge none stronger. To me they are conclusive. The slight 
trajection by which gos is separated from dyafov (Kpéovra 
being between them), presents no real difficulty. Herein my 
opinion is confirmed by other scholars; for instance, by Prof. 
Evans of Durham, than whom none is more competent to 
decide such a point. The strictest grammatical position would 
be tov co. ayaboy (6 act xdevos), but this may become ro» 
ayaOov col, as witness Trach. 541, 6 meards nuiv caya0os xadov- 
wevos, and here, where the words which follow gos, namely 
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xapoi, Aeyeo yap xapyé, hang on to it of necessity, the further 
trajection of the pronoun beyond Kpéovra, being unavoidable, 
becomes justifiable. Such trajections are found even in prose: 
as Herod. 1. 88, yapous re tos mpatous éyayee Iléponot 6 
Aapeios for rovs Tépoyos rpwrovs. So Aesch. Prom. 939 Ode 
toy xpatotvr aei, for Toy aei xpatovvta. 
Should any of my readers be disposed to charge me with 
dogmatism, because my opinion on these three passages is 
expressed with such unhesitating confidence, I can only say, 
that I see nothing wrong in avowing the degree of strength 
with which belief is held on any subject whatsoever. If, after 
considering them for many years, and reading all I could 
find concerning them, I see certain interpretations to be in 
harmony, certain others at variance, with the laws of language, 
logic and taste, as I understand these, so as to leave in my 
mind no doubt that the former are right, the latter wrong, it 
is a duty rather than a fault to avow the fulness of my convic- 
tion. If I am asked: Do you deny that you may be wrong, 
and other scholars (more numerous and perhaps superior) may 
be right? I decline to answer. I do not presume to say what 
is or is not. possible: I only know what is my own opinion, and 
with what strength it is entertained; and this, with its grounds, 
I venture to state. It is not my wont to dogmatize on doubtful 
punts in literature. On some passages I have never formed 
a definite opinion; on others I may have an opinion, but 
One which I regard as always open to discussion. Thus, for 
INstance, in Oed. T. v. 99 I am disposed to think that 


Tis 0 TpoTros THS Evpdopas ; 


Meang ‘what is the mode of dealing with it?’ (ris Eupdopas 
™ Tod EvpdéperOas). Cp. Oed. Col. 641 


Tide yap Evvoicomat. 

Yet, since the other interpretation, ‘what 1s the nature of the 
™ishap?’ is quite possible, and cannot be disproved, I should 
“Ver assert my suggestion with any approach to positiveness. 

But, as to the explanations which I have here repeated 
{nd defended of the three passayes (Oecd. T. 44, 45; Ocd. Col. 
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308, 9; Ant. 31, 32), upon the correctness of these I do not 
hesitate to stake any title I may have to the character of a 
Greek scholar. It is for Professor Lewis Campbell to consider 
whether he will offer the same ‘ sponsio’ on the contrary side. 
I must warn him, before he answers, that several of the best 
Greek scholars in England, were I at liberty to name them, are 
altogether in my favour. And I have spoken to few who do 
not reprobate in decided terms his suppression of my name and 
of other names in his notes on Sophocles. 


B. H. KENNEDY. 


(To be continued.) 


ON TWO PASSAGES IN ASCHYLUS AND A NOTE OF 
LOBECK. 


1. In Lobeck’s Ajax (v. 224), there is a pote on the occa- 

sional treatment by the Tragedians of verbals in -ros as adjec- 
tives of two terminations. Hermann had ascribed it merely to 
love of variety, Lobeck seeks a stricter rule. All his instances 
except two he explains as arising hiatus effugrvends causa. They 
are, sch. Choeph. 233; Soph. O. C. 1460, O. T. 384, Trach. 
446; Eur. Med. 1035, Hel. 825, And. 5, Iph. A. 901, 1394, 
Hipp. (dub.) 442, Suppl. (dub.) 924. The two exceptions are 
Fach. Ag. 294 (loyis mopevrod Napmrados apds 7Sorqv), which he 
explains as fortasse sigmatismi causa, and Prom. 592 (“Hpa 
Stuyyrés arpés Biav yupuvateras, said of Io), which he leaves 
without explanation. 

On referring to these passages we find in O. T. 384, and 

Med. 1035, not (as Lobeck quotes them) dwpntds ovK airntos 
and fnrwrds, but Swpyrov ove airnroy and {yrwrév. This 
“Pparently trifling difference necessitates a restatement of the 
Tule; for, as to restore here the feminine form would produce 
20t an hiatus but a spondee where the metre requires an 
‘2mbus, the explanation “hiatus effugiendi causa” is too narrow, 
“2d to include all the instances to which Lobeck applied it we 
Ust substitute the more gencral term “metri gratia.” Still, 
©Wever, the Agamemnon and Promethcus passages remain 
“XCeptions ; these we have now to consider separately. 

2. Let us first examine Lobeck’s theory as to the Aga- 
™Memnon passage. Would the line if altered exhibit undue 
tg matismus? We can only answer by comparing it with other 

Mes of Aschylus. Here are some instances, a few out of many, 
Which scem to point to the contrary. 
Sept. 20, 62, 820, sigma occurs six times in each. 
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Prom. 348 seven times (last letter in every word of the 
line), 269, 374, 458, six times each (besides £ twice in 374, and 
Ein 458). 

Pers. 322 seven times, 312 (a line composed of imaginary 
proper names which Asch. might have altered ad libitum), 
797, 816, six times each. 

Supp. 323, 496, seven times each, 251, 724, six times each 
(—could Aschylus object to sigmatismus and yet coin such a 
word as seowmpporcpevas 2). 

Agam. 289, 298 (last letter in every word), 540, 628 (be- 
sides a £), 966, six times each, 33, five times (besides a §). 

Choeph. 243, 264, 678 (besides a £&), six times each. 

Eum. 124, 440, seven times each, 10, 67, 648 (besides a &), 
six times each. Now every one of these lines is more open to 
the charge of sigmatismus than that to which Lobeck objects. 
Surely Aschylus would hardly have altered his grammar to 
avoid a fault of which he 1s so little sensible. Some other 
explanation of the change must be sought, since neither metre 
nor euphony requires it. 

If cropevrod be the genitive of aropevros, this word will here 
have a meaning elsewhere unknown to it, and one also contrary 
to analogy. Ilopevros ought to mean, and does elsewhere mean, 
‘traversed’ or ‘fit for traversing. But side by side with passive 
verbals in -evros we find perpetually actives in -evrns (some- 
times used adjcctivally). Thus aypeurns (adjective Anth. P. 7, 
171), Onpevrns (always adjective in Homer, and frequently so 
elsewhere), sraideurns, pavreutns, toeutns, Topeuvris, guTeuvTns 
(Gloss.), and yadxeurns are all active, with corresponding passive 
forms in -ros. Surely too BpaBevtys, G&toxevrys, Seppeurys, 
épnvevtns, elpnveurns, OptauBeutns, nirepotreuTns, tyveuTns, «n- 
Seutns, xevOuveuTns, KUuBEeuTNS, VUKTEpEUTI'S, VUULPEVTNS, TrOMTrEVTHS, 
mopOpeurns, etc., supply abundant analogies for an active mropev- 
THs, whose genitive would be (as here) sropevrod. 

3. The Prometheus passage still requires examination. 
Besides the difficulty as to gender, the word orvyrros is a 
very strange one. It never occurs in Greck before or since 
this passage until quite late writers. Tho following® are ap- 


* Sec tho Thesaurus. 
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find any MS. traces of it. In the meantime, however, the 
objection does not seem fatal. 

In Donaldson’s Gr. Gr. § 372 (bb) (7), I find the rule “Nouns 
of the 1 decl. in -@ and -» retain this vowel in the compound; 
thus we have a@yopavcuos, yevearoyia, vienddpos, yonpopos, 
oxiaypadia;” he mentions also (Obs. 2) éAadnBoros, Gavarn- 
gopos, etc., as probably referring to obsolete forms of the in- 
cluded noun. 

It is true that some of these also compound from a stem in 
-o, and it is strange that Donaldson says so little of this. But 
if so it makes it only the more possible that ‘Hpacrvyiros and 
“Hpéduros should exist side by side. 

We may notice in addition to Donaldson's instances that 
this -a or -7 occurs regularly before the termination -dopos, and 
often before ~yevns, -7ronos, etc., e.g. Bournpopos, vetpadapos (as 
well as cetpodopos), mapdarngopos, weXavndopos (or according 
to Hermann’s emendation peyadndaros), meXexnpopes, oxvAg- 
popos; Moupnyevns, dpynyévns, @nBaryévns, Tysayévns; Oarapn- 
qroNos, etc.; dunmaGos and -Ons, with several others. 

4. To sum up then it would seem that this licence is never 
found without some metrical exigency to justify it; that for 
mopeutos in the Lexicon Aischyleum zropevrns must be substi- 
tuted; and that in the Prometheus "Hpg otvyrros should give 
place to some “pnya youdorayés,*” which at present seems 
probably to have been ‘Hpacrvyyros. Such a word would of 
course be of two terminations. 


FRANCIS DAVID MORICE. 


* Aristoph. Rane, 824. 
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recognized paleographical causes of corruption the text seems 
to have suffered from the transposition and repetition of words 
occurring in lines immediately above or below that on which 
the copyist was engaged: (2) words and sometimes whole lines 
have dropped out; (3) the codex Laurentianus, which is our 
sole authority for the Stromaters, must be the descendant of a 
MS. which frequently exhibited words in a mutilated form 
through contraction and possibly also through injury similar to 
that sustained by the Bodleian Plato, where the ends of lines are 
frequently illegible through damp. That this was really the 
case with some early MS. of Clement may be inferred from the 
following circumstance. There is a passage in Strom. 438 in 
which the true reading, drm 5€ axovotov dvous' dy ovdérepov 
tprwrov, is established beyond the possibility of doubt by the 
fact that Clement is quoting directly from Plato's Laws (p. 730). 
But the MS. gives us the last part of the citation in the 
astonishing form: dvous av ov twiov ovf Erepov ov fnrwrdv—a 
phenomenon which may be accounted for by supposing first of 
all a damaged MS. in which the words appeared thus: ANOT- 
ZONOT....... Z..QION: secondly, a transcript in which 
the scribe sought to conceal the gap by the artless but not 
unusual expedient of writing all he saw before him consecu- 
tively, the entire reading however being preserved, probably 
as a varia lectio in the margin: the third stage in the process 
of corruption is represented by the Laurentianus, in which an 
attempt has been made to combine the two readings into one, 
with the grotesque result which I have mentioned. The hypo- 
thesis of an occasional hiatus will, I hope, receive further con- 
firmation in the next few pages. 

p. 131 (cd. Potter). In Clement's shorter treatises, the Pro- 
trepticus and Puedugoqgus, much remains to be done even after 
the careful revision which the text has received from Cobct. 
In p. 131, for instance, three verses from the song of Moses in 
Deut. xxxii. 10—12 are introduced in the following unintelligi- 
ble fashion: Aeyes S€ wrou Sid THs @dHs TO Tvedpa TO Ayton Ets 
autcv, “avtapxnoev Tov Aaov” «.7.rA. If avrov is to have any 
meaning, & proper name must precede: I would suggest, there- 
fore, Aeyes b€ Mavorjs, wadXov Sé qrov b:a THs wdis, «.7.r. 
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p- 201. The conditions under which women may be allow- 
ed to appear in the presence of men are discussed by Clement 
in language which is an indirect attack on Plato’s remarks in 
Rep. V.: ef 5€ nai avaynn tis TWepiTvyot Traptévat KeXeVouca, ai 
hey xexaltdOwy ayav aptreyovn Extoabev, Evdo0ev Sé aidot. 
Plato's ouyxadtrrewy wavra ta Toadra (p. 452 D) makes it pro- 
bable that Clement wrote xcexadudOwv array. 

p. 254. Our author thus describes the elaborate toilet of a 
lady of the period who ruins her health by the use of cosmetics: 
due yoov nuépa owapacocpevat kal adrroTewwopevas Kai dupa- 
Wael Tiss KaTaTAaTTOpEvas Ynyover ev TOY yYpaTa OpUTTOUGE 
8 may capea Tois pappaxos Kal TH Weplepyia TOV puypaTa@y Td 
oieiov papaivovoat avOos. The consequence of this being that 
their flesh loses its firmness (raxepav 75 THY capa éyovaat), 
it 18 difficult to avoid a suspicion that Clement wrote Opumrover 
and not opirroves. JT will not deny that drrorewwopuevas may 
possibly be defended and explained to mean ‘straining them- 
selves, but I prefer to think it a blunder for azro«rewopevas 
(‘tearing and torturing themselves to death’), more especially as the 
two words would be very easily confused through the similarity 
of their sound. A parallel instance of such confusion I find in 
a passage in Plutarch’s Morals (p. 554), where the pangs of 
conscience after crime are likened to the agonies of a fish 
hich has swallowed the hook along with the bait. The words, 
which have sorely perplexed Reiske, may be made sense by a 
tnifling alteration: Eyerae yap Exaortos addicnoas Tip Sinn, Kai 76 
Yueu rig ddixias waotrep Séreap evOs e&edndoxe’ to 5é ovverdos 
Cyecinevov Exov cat amoxreivov [vulg. azotivor], ‘ Ovvvos 
Boaios aréXaryos ws StartpoPei.” 

p- 328. The Sophists of the time, who ‘tickle the ears of 
the foolish,’ are characterized as being rorauos dréyvov pnud- 
Ter vod 8€ otadaypos. Read arexvas [anticipated by Cobet]. 

p. 367. 10 aittoy mpos TH evepyeia éeoti, xadaTep Oo pev 
baurnyos mrpis TO yiverOat 76 oxagpos. Read ryv évépyeay. 

p. 377. 6 odereptaapevos ta BapBapwv xai ws (Siav avyav, 
Ty éavrov OoEav atkwv. For idiav Sylburg proposed i8ia or édiors, 
but the true reading seems to be i&a: comp. Strom. p. 349: 
éxdorn inc. aipeats) dmep EXaxev GoTrep Wacav avyet THY adnBerav. 
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p. 402. The long chronological chapter at the end of 
Strom. 1. abounds in textual blunders of which some idea may 
be formed from the following specimen. After speaking of the 
foundation of Rome twenty-four years after Ol. 1, Clement 
proceeds: évrevOev éri thy BaBurXavos avalpeow trarot éyé- 
vovto émi étn Staxdcta Teccapaxovta tpia, aro 5é rns BaBu- 
AGvos adwaews eri tHv 'AreEavdpou TereuTHy érn ExaTov oy- 
Sonxovra t£. Here Scaliger saw the absurdity of the mention 
of Babylon and proposed to read Saciréwv, a masterly conjec- 
ture which renders the complete restoration of the passage very 
easy work. All we have to do is to insert re or some such 
word before izrarot (as the elder Lowth did before vaarevey 
a few lines further on), to erase the ézi before érn as arising 
from an obvious dittographia (EI]I= ETH) and substitute 
Baoitéwv éXacews for Ba8vAdvos adwoews: this last seems 
simpler than the older suggestion avaipécews, which I find that 
Cobct has adopted, and possibly expresses the ‘post exactos 
reges’ of some Roman chronologist. 

p. 409. The interval between Moses and the death of 
Commuodus is said to be, according to some authorities, éty 
Bop’, according to others, érn Barna’ (sic ed. Oxon). As 
Clement has abundantly shewn his familiarity with the conven- 
tional chronology, we cannot suppose him to have ante-dated 
Moses hy 1000 years. Read therefore aouzf and aAxa’. I 
need not repeat Bast’s remarks (Com. Palaeogr. p. 707) on the 
interchange of a and 8 when used as numerals. 

p- 425. 7) adrnOnys Starextix))...umeEavaBatver wept thy wday- 
TwY KpaTioTHY ovciav...cTriaTnuny TOY OEiwy Kai o'paviewy éray- 
yeArouEern, 3) Turemetat Kal 7) wept Tay avOpwreiwy...oixeia 
xphots. ‘The first wep¢ is surely a mere blunder for eri; the 
second looks like an intruder, as the symmetry of the sentence 
requires the contrast of émtotyyn tev Oelwv and xpos tev 
avOpwreiwy. Dr Thompson, in an instructive note on Gorg. 
490 D, has collected a number of instances of a similar inter- 
polation of zep¢ in the MSS. of Plato. 

p. 435. Gary vdwp eriorapéve tiv mpwrny aitiav. Here 
I would read tgiorapéve, not merely on general grounds of 
sense, but also because a confusion between «, 7, 7, and x, 
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$, 8, is one of the commonest blunders in the Laurentianus. A 

little further on Clement says of Anaxagoras: ovdé odtos érnpnce 
tay akiay tHv Tointexnv, where the correction zy airlay Thy 
ronrieny (coll. Aristot. Metaph. 1. 4) is too obvious to require 
any defence. 

p. $36. Our author is so zealous a student of Plato that 
his very illustrations are frequently borrowed or, as he would 
say in the case of others, stolen from the Dialogues. The remark 
in Rep. v. (p. 467) that the children of artisans begin their 
apprenticeship by watching their elders at work is thus intro- 
duced into an argument to prove the necessity of Faith as the 
condition of spiritual progress: ézesdn 5é dpay 6 Téxtwy Ore 
waday teva TexviTyns yiverat Kai O KuBepyntns mradevbels THv 
téyonv xuSepvay Suvynceras...avayxn 5é dpa treBopevov pabeiv. 
Here it seems necessary to expunge 67: wadwv as a marginal 
gloss, and to read dva@yxn $n. ‘The illustration is then applied 
to shew that knowledge implies faith or submission to the 
Word: avr@ éxeivp mioteidoas kat’ ovdéy avtiBaivovta, mas 
yap oloy te avrerictacOa t@ Beg; Even were it possible for 
areristacOat to mean scire contra as the Paris ‘Stephanus’ 
asserts, it would be inappropriate here, as the clause is nothing 
more than an explanation of the xar’ ovdév avtiBaivovra just 
before it. We must extirpate the monster, and read, avredi- 
cragbaz Tw Oem, ‘to set oneself up against God.’ 

p. 437. <A fixed idea that Greek philosophy was one great 
Plagiarism from the Bible leads Clement to sce in Isaiah's édy 
An maorevonte, OVSE 17) cUVATEe (vil. 9: LXX.) the ultimate source 
Of the Heraclitean aphorism: éay pn é€AmwyTat, avéAToToY 

Ov cFeupnoet, aveEepevvntov éov xal azropov. If one may infer 
from the form of the supposed parallel in Isaiah and from that 
©f the second-hand quotation in Theodoret (day py éAifnre, 
Dherap. 15, 51), the verb in the Heraclitean fragment must have 

n in the second person; and that it was in the singular is 
Tendered possible by the analogy of other Heraclitean frag- 
Ments. I would therefore write, dav un éAmnat, avédATLoTOV OVK 
tkupyoes, although we may perhaps defend é¢feuvpyces by ex- 
Plaining it as a middle. 

p. 448. In a discussion on the Scriptural words ‘the fear 

15—2 
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of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge,’ which Valentinns 
had interpreted to mean that the Creator was seized with dis- 
may at the sight of his own handiwork, Clement introduces 
the following string of scholastic definitions :—éors pév otv 4 
wev Exrrrnkis poBos ex paytacias dovynbous, 4 mr’ arpoodonyry 
gavtacia, GTe Kai ayyedias, PoBos 5é as yeyovors 9 dvrs, 4 Gav ° 
pacoTns umepBaddAovaa. As Bavpact rns trepBadroves 
was one of the current definitions of éxmAnfcs (Aristot. Top. 
Iv. 5), it must surely be out of place where it stands, and, if s, | 
the formula descriptive of ¢o8os must have dropped out. If 
we may borrow a definition which occurs a little earlier in the 
argument (vai, daciv, adoyos Exxdtois 0 PoBos, p. 446; comp. | 
Stob. Ecl. 11. 6, p. 48 Mein.), the following may perhaps serve 
as a hypothetical reconstruction of the passage :— 

“Eote pév obv 4 pév ExtrrAnkis PoBos éx havracias dobar, ‘ 
9) én ampoodoxnt@ pavracia (étt Kai aryyedia), 7 Oavpacums } 
trepBadrdovea’ foBos 5é, as hacw, droyos ExxNois, ext eV : 
yors 7) Svs. | 

p. 449. In the course of this same discussion an attempt is ! 
made to involve the Marcionites also in difficulties connected | 
with the ‘fear’ spoken of in the Old Testament: ti roi Tt 
vopov BovAovtat; Kaxov pev oty ov dyaovet, Sixacov be, dua- 
ortéAXovtes TO ayaOov Tov Sixatov. Restore, BovreoOas olovrar— 
an expression which we get a little further on (p. 451), when 
the Jews are censured because 0 v7réXaBov avroi Touro Kat 
Nec Oat Tov vopov wnOncav. 

p. 467. The discourse of Christ in S. Matth. xxv. 35-4 
is briefly indicated by the citation of the first and last words 12 
it (‘I was an hungred and ye gave me meat...Inasmuch a8 y¢ 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, Jé 
have donc it unto me’) and then referred to as follows: 6 be 
ee cwlwr Kai éewr, WS ElpnTtat, TOs NAEnwevous. Read:— 
éAenpovas. 

p. 478. The results of the curtailment of words in some 
MS. earlier than the Laurentianus may be seen in a passagé 
transcribed by Clement from Philo, I. p. 399. The injunction, 
‘Thou shalt not secthe a kid in his mother’s milk,’ is made to 


signify: wn yap yweo8a 7 Tov Savros tpopy Hdvepa Tov avape 
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Gerros Coov, dyoiv, 7 cap€, «.7.r., where the parallel in Philo 
has, névoua yevéoOar nal mapaptuow avaipeévtos. Instead of 
tllowing the Oxford Editor in his clumsy expedient of ex- 
punzing 7 cape, it seems more reasonable to suppose it to 
Iepresent 1 aptvocs, curtailed and then doctored up by some 
bunzling copyist. We may perhaps attribute its origin to a 
misinderstanding of a common abbreviation (4 dpr.). 

p- 486. avdpcs 69 ypela ootis Oaupactas Kai dovyyvTas 
7s Tpayuase ypnoerat. Read adavyaoras, so as to make the 
wrls an assertion of the ‘nil admirari’ principle in matters 
worllly. The next sentence, iva yap adiapopws trois Stadopots 
Xp717w422, will become sense as soon as we substitute tots adia- 
dopois fur rots Staddposs. 

p. 459. The important extract which Clement has pre- 
stv] from the heresiarch Valentinus, is in a state which seems 
to defy improvement. The opening sentence, however, may be 
thus restored: els éoriv aya0os ob trapouaia (vule. wappyoia) 7} 
4a vod viod davépwors: after which Valentinus procecds in 
somewhat coarse language to describe the unregencrate heart as 
the abode of unclean spirits who abuse it with the recklessness 
with which travellers treat an inn: xai pot Soxet Syotov Tt 
Tas yay TH Tavdoyeiw 1) Kapdia. Kal yap éxeivo KaTaTLTpaTal 
7€ kai OpUTTETAL Kat ToAANaKKS KOTpOU TiptAatat avOpwTroV 
Gsdyos cupevovT@v Kal pndepiay mpdvotay Troouperwy Tod 
X#pov..... Tcy TpoTroy TovToy Kal n Kapdia péxpt [LN Tpovoias 
Tyyyives axaBapros ovaa..... émeday Sé émioxeyntat avTny 
“7A. The reading xatatirpatai Te kat opvTTeras secms due to 
&scribe who regarded the guests in the inn as ‘thieves who 
break through and steal,’ but as the idea is manifestly inappro- 
priate, I venture, though not without hesitation, to suggest 
aradoovetrar Te Kat doputtetat. The next sentence also, in 
Which Valentinus applies his illustration to the case of the un- 
Tsenerate heart, is nonsense in its present shape, since it lacks 
4main verb, and also some such word as ovdeucas before mpo- 

Yias to correspond with the pydeniay mpovoray which goes 
before. Read, therefore, cai 1) xapdia péype pcv Tivos ovdemias 
"povoias Tuyxaver. 

p. £97. Clement's summary of opinions as to the nature of 
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the supreme good concludes as follows:—rovs yap éx THs "Axaby- ‘*- 
pias vewrépous afiovai tives Téd\oS amrodiSovas THY aodady TPH 
tas davracias amoynyv. val pay Aveos 6 Tepimarytixas TY 
adnOuiy yapav THs Wuyis TéXOS EXeyev etvar, Os Aevaspos TH 
érri tots xadois. Kpitodaos S¢ 6 Kal autos Trepimarytixis Tee 
THTa EdXeye Kata vow evpoodvros Biov, Thy ex Tay TpLeY your 
oupTAnpoupErny Tpoyovuxny rereornra pnviwv. The initial 
difficulties in this passage may be easily removed: amoyq is ® 
mere copyist’s blunder for ézoyny, ‘suspension of judgment, 
the watchword of the New Academy, and Av«os for Ava» 
both of which suggestions have been anticipated by Zele* 
(Ph. d. Gr. 11. 2, 749). Instead of adopting Sylburg’s Adena 
arog (for the absurd Aevxipos), it would surely be better to wn 
Avxioxos, the name of one who was at any rate a Peripateti 
and one of the leaders of the School, according to the an 
onymous Life of Aristotle printed by Menage in his note o™ 
Diog. Laert. v. 35. But I incline to think that we are on the™ 
wrong scent in endeavouring to find a proper name to fit into 
the place. Clement, in fact, seems to pass directly from one * 
Peripatetic, Lycon, to another, Critolaus; and we naturally ~ 
look for something to explain Lycon’s obscure formula aAnOe7) 
yapa HS ~puyys, corresponding to the clause appended by 
Clement to elucidate the philosophical formula of Critolaus. 
The original form at any rate of the sentence under discussion 
may have been something like, ws avaxetpévny emi trois xadois. 
Zeller's avOpwrixny for mpoyourxny does not, strike me as being 
particularly happy. I imagine that IIPO is a corruption of 
I'NQ). and that the error was corrected by the superscription 
of yvw-, so that the original reading was yyworieny TeXeroryTa, 
‘the perfection of the philosophically enlightened man’—an 
expression which Clement uses more than once elsewhere. 
Comp. p. 792: 6 rotvuy petptora@ncas Ta mpwtTa Kai eis ama- 
Gevay pererncas avEnoas te eis evTrOliay, yuwoTiKAs TErXELETH- 
TOS casa , where we must add ayrapevos or some similar word. 


p 516. @ roo, & Setrov Ovnrav yévos, w SvacavorABor, 
” b] f w “ > 7& 
oiwy €& dpidwy éx te crovayav eyeverOe. 


These two lines are a fragment of Empedocles (400 Stein; 
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tov Camrupov Oavatov eis Xpiotcy. I suspect we should read 
rov Cwotro.oy Odavaroy, especially as we have a little further on 
(p. 594) the very similar expression, d:a Oavatov wor ommOnvas. 

p. 628. Theanalogy between sleep and death Clement finds 
involved in a Heraclitean dictum which runs thus in the Oxford 
text: dvOpwros év evppoavvn paos amretat EavtT@ arodavaw 
amoaBecbeis Expects, Gov Sé amrerat teOvedros evdwv aro- 
oBeabeis dyes, eypnyopas amretat eddovtos. This desperate 
passage has greatly exercised Potter, Wyttenbach, and Lassalle, 
with no result worth mentioning; Sylburg’s ev¢pery, on the 
contrary, is one of those convincing suggestions which require 
neither defence nor discussion. One of the most obvious diffi- 
culties in the passage, the double sense of dmarea@az ( = accendi 
and attingere), can hardly be considered a Heraclitean play 
upon words: it indicates rather that the latter part of the frag- 
ment is a paraphrase of Clement's and not a literal citation; 
a confirmation of this view being perhaps to be found in the 
use of dyress for épOadrpci, which is common enough in Cle- 
ment: comp. p. 211, avadoupevoe tov orépavoy vmep tas owes. 
The remaining difficulties I would remove by supposing the 
copyist to have lost his head (as he frequently does), and thus 
repeated words which occurred immediately above or below 
the line on which he happencd to be engaged. I expunge, 
therefore, (1) éavr@ as a dittographia of the last letters of 
reOvewtos; (2) dyes before Cav; (3) amroaSecOels after et&wv. 
If we now insert d7rws, which would easily slip out after ap- 
Opwrros, the final result will be intelligible enough :— 


Ww a b 9 o c 9 Y 9 
avOpwiros, oTws év evppovn daos, amretat, atoBavay amo- 
oBeobess Cav dé amretat teOvewtos eidwv, ders éeyprryopas 


arrerat evoovTos. 


I need hardly observe that Heraclitus must have written 
Oxws Or dxwo7rep, that he would, in all probability, have omitted 
the explanatory ¢ac@aver, and said anooBévi vrat in lieu of the 
participial aooBeoBets, which comes trailing in after a fashion 
more wofthy of Clement himself than of one who was a master 
of nervous and idivmatic Greek. The fragment thus reconsti- 
tuted is the exact counterpart of a remark in Seneca, a Stuic, 
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and therefore most likely to reproduce a Heraclitean dictum 

which had become a commonplace:—‘Rogo, non stultissimum 
dicas, si quis existimet lucernae peius esse cum extincta est 
quam antequam accenditur? nos quoque et exstinguimur et 
accendimur’ (Epist. 54). The last part of the fragment is a 
paraphrase of a saying of which we have another vestige pre- 
xrved in Plutarch’s Cons. ad Apoll., p. 106 :—zrore yap év nuiv 
aitois ovx Eotiy 6 Oavatos; xai, § dnow ‘Hpaxdre:t0s, TavTe 
T és bay nat teOvnxos Kal TO éyprryopes Kal 1O KaOciSov Kai 
seov xal ynpacov— where I would read, 7 Kai dnow ‘H., tar7d 
cya Sov nai TeOvnxos x.T.r., in preference to Bernays’ tatT@ 
1 é&, which seems to me a little artificial, and moreover retains 
the r to which Zeller justly takes exception. I imagine the 
t to have been originally superscribed and due to a cupyist 
who wished to elide the last vowel in tavvo. 

p- 629. 0 ye ‘Enrixovpos adicety emi xépder tit BovrcoOat 
GNot Toy KaT avTov Gopoy: TiaTW yap AaPetv mepi TOU ade 
ov dvacOar’ aote ef mratnoetas [so MS.] Anoev, ddccnoe 
kay atop. Epicurus, as quoted by Plutarch (1. 1090), 
advances a sort of Paleian argument in favour of morality, 
bamely, that the unjust live a miserable life because, even 
supposing them to escape detection, they cannot be sure of doing 
sointhe long run (d71, cay Aabelvy SvvwvtTat, Twist Trept TOD 
habiy XaSeitv advratroy cor). It is pretty clear, then, that 
Clement must have written BovrAcoOat of dno in the first 
Clause; and in the second, zre:oOjceTat, to correspond with the 
Tit AaBerv of the previous line, and the ei «ai Anoec@ar trv 

tw éb' ols parte: meaGen, on the next page. The Oxford 
oe with his usual intelicity adopts Potter's éemuarnoetar, and 

forgets to consult Sylburg’s valuable index where my correction - 
is anticipated. 

p. 632. airia Sé EdXopeévov, cai éTe paddXov TO KwAUO EY EdO- 
Hévou, The parallel in p. 367: @ cwddoae Stvapes fv, TovT@ Kal 
Naitia Tob oupPaivorros tpoounteta, Will relieve us from any 
Misrivings about correcting kwduGey into KoA, 

p. 633. After speaking of God's exemption from passion 
Clement adds a general reflection: xaOodov yap 7) waOnTeKOy 
Tavrt yever emOuuias, evs Se THv dwaGeray Ocovperos avOpwrros 
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aypavtms povadinds yiverat. For mavti yéves read, rrayro 
yéuet. A little further on we have a passage which runs th 
in the new Oxford Edition:—7 yap cwdppoouvn ev mapactac 
yevouevn éautny emioxotovca Kai Oewpodca abdiadeintas ef 
povottat Kata Suvaytv Oem: anote informing us that yevopérn 
due to Sylburg, that the Ed. Prin. has yevousévn and the M 
yevooupévn. It must therefore have been a judicial blindne 
which prevented the editor from seeing that Clement wrote 

Wapacrace ye voousevn: comp. p. 367: 76 altioy ev Tew rose 
cal évepyely xai dpav voetobac. 

p. 638. 6 Beds Sé dvapyos apyn Tay OAwY TavTEANS apy 
WOUNTLKOS' 7) ev OY eaTLY Ovola, APY? TOU ToLnTiKOU TORE 
xabicov éativ tayabov, Tov nOixod x.t-r% The word rromntixov 
apparently due to the misleading influence of zroenrixds in tl 
previous line. Read, therefore, duotxov, as Clement immec 
ately after proceeds to speak of the 7@cxos and Aoytxds rome 
thus reproducing the famous division of knowledge into physic 
ethics, and logic. 

p. 639. ai ayabal mpakes ws apeivous TH KpEiTTOVE THO TrVE 
fate Kupi@ mpocartovtat, ai 8é...... GMAPTHTIKAL T@ HTTOVE 1 
Gpaptntixe tmepttiOevtar. Restore, re mvevpating xupiws Tpo 
a@mTovTat. 

p. 690. dav eriyetph tis......€m avto b dotw Exactov opi 
kal py) atrootateiy tay éyvtwyv wpty éravaBaivwy eri 1 
UTEpKeieva avT@ 6 éotw ayaloy avtH vonces AABH x.7. 
Clement is here quoting Plato, Rep. vu. 553, with a few add 
tions of his own. If we suppose tay ovtwy to be out of plac 
we may perhaps divine why Plato's arroory would be altered iat 
atroorath, and then further corrupted into azoctareiv, throug 
a desire to connect it in construction with the infinitive dppa 
It is probable, then, that Clement does not diverge from tl 
Platonic text so materially as he seems, and that the tri 
reading of the passage is: éay émuyetpy TIs...... éw auto 6 dot 
Exacrov oppav, xai py atrooTn tmpiv ay (emavaBaivwy eri 1 
UTrepKei“eva TWY OvTwY) avTO 6 éeoTw ayaboy av’TH vona 
AaB). 

p. 747. One of the most perplexing passages in our authx 
is the citation from the pseudo-Orpheus :— 
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éotw iswp Yuy7, Oavaros 8 viatecow aporBn. 

ex 8 Ddaros pev yata, To 8 ex yains madw vdwp, 

éx tov dé uy) drov aifépa adrdaccovaa. 

The citation is introduced to expose the plagiarism of Hera- 
clitus in saying, yuyjor Oavatoy bdwp yevéoOar «7.r. In the 
first line Hermann expunges @avaros (inserting :uy7 instead) 
and thus no doubt makes very fair sense of the passage. But 
lam inclined to think that it is the common word apor8y that 
is the intruder, and that it is a gloss explanatory of @avaros, 
wed in this non-natural and Heraclitean acceptation; in which 
ease the original furm of the line may have been: éotiw vdwp 
¥°yy Gavaros, yuyn § vdatecou. 

In the third line, instead of Hermann’s reading (odcv aibépos 
Qaccovca), which seems to be pretty generally approved, 
I propose édov aibép’ avatacovoa, and imagine the Orphic 
falsifier to have been consciously imitating the words of Em- 
Pedocles (351 Stein): qdpiw iepy povtics xoopov amavta xa- 
talscovca Ooyowv. The word avatocerv, as a poetical equiva- 
lent of Scqxecv, ‘to pervade, need not surprise us in a writer of 
this base stamp. 

_ =p i49. Ecperidns ev eEapétpp ypnoes dyno «7. This 
8 the correction of Hemsterhuis for the typnoee of the MS. 
I prefer: dv é€apérpw TINI pnoet. 

p.769. €& your Tis Tots peptKots ws TOIs KaBoALKOIS Ypu- 
Mevog TUXN Kai TO SovAOY ws KUpLoY Kal nryewovetTat, adadrrAETaL 
™$ d\nOetas «7... As the man’s state is immediately de- 
*CYibed as one of olnats, it is possible that Clement wrote, 76 

Dov xuptov Kat nyepnovixdv oinrat, which comes pretty close to 
the traditional reading, if we may assume 7yexovrcy to have 
been curtailed in some MS. as mvevpatixo was in p. 639. 
‘© yoov is an error of the most ordinary kind fur dv oor. 

p. 771. Readers of the Symposium of Plato will remember 

e argument that Philosophy implies a sense of want, and 
t the gods have no necd to philosophize, inasmuch as they 

ss wisdom from the beginning: Oeay ovdeis pidrocodet ord’ 
S—wibupet codos yevérOar Exriyap’ ovd ei tis GAO codes, ov 
Barocode? (p. 203 £). A reminiscence of these words is trace- 
“able in the following passage: «ai 5) «al et €or TéAOS Tov 





th, 
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aopot 1) Oewpia, dpéyeras wey 1 prev Ere Ptrooodav THs Oelas 
emistnuns, ovdéra 5é tuyyaves «.t.A4. The subject of opéyeras 
being clearly 6 codds, we must strike out 7 wey, and by the 
change of an accent restore the true reading, opéyerat pey rs 
dirocodaiy. 

p. 780. ovdé tovs mavovpyous SedeiEeras Aoyous o &a- 
yvevat tovtous Suvapevos 4 whos TE TO épwrayv cpOas Kai 
amoxpivacOa. Sylburg’s deSiEeras is a signal proof of his de- 
fective acquaintance with Platonic phraseology. Read: ovde 
Tovs Tavoupyous deEeras [or rather rpoodéFeras] Acyous o Ssayve- 
vat Tovrous duvapevos, rot 1TO épwtay x.7..., and compare 
Clement’s language in the next chapter: xav to StacrédAXNeew 
Ta TE Kowa Kai Ta tdta Mpoonoetas Thy adOeay. 

p. 798. The notion that the perfect man’s likeness to God 
is a physical one is thus dismissed: 17 cuoiwots ory, ws TuvEs, 7 
Kata TO oxjua TO avOpwreov' abecs yap 7,5e éfopia. Until 
the editors inform us what édopfa means, we may perhaps 
suppose Clement to have written, aOcos yap 75€ 4 émredhopa, to 
correspond with what we have in the next line, aveBns yap «ai 
noe 7 Exdoats. . 

p. 821. 7 yobv wept trav vonBévtay Aoyinn SéEodSos peta 
aipécews Kal auyxataGécews Siarextixr) Aéyeras. What a 
definition of Dialectic to come from one who repeatedly shews 
his familiarity with the well-known Platonic formula, d:atpeocs 
kai cuvayoryr, in the Phuedrus (266 B)! Read: pera di:atpécews 
xat ouvbécews, and compare the description of Dialectic in the 
previous page (820): Svvapis Scaxpetixn te cai cuvOetiK®. 

p. 840. In his anxiety to emphasize the doctrine of human 
responsibility our author is never weary of recalling the solemn 
words of the Republic (617 E), atria éXopevou' Oeos avairios, 
either in the fourm of direct quotation or paraphrased and ac- 
coumodated to his own context. If we bear this fact in mind, 
we necd no further discussion of the following passages, which I 
accordingly append as restored:—p. 840: maou yap tayta ica 
xetrat Tapa Tov Beod, ai Eotiv autos apephys. édretTae [ere- 
etrat Ed. Oxon.] 6 duvapyevos wai o Bovrnbeis toxver—p. 318: 9 
dé aitia [tH d€ atria Ed. Oxon.] rot un To BéAtTioToy édXopévov. 
Oecs avaitios. 
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p. 896. The neglect of the traditional interpretation of 
Scripture on the part of certain heretics Clement somewhat 
uncharitably attributes to a vainglorious eagerness to advance 
new views of their own: d0€ns ércOupovdow bc01 ta tpoaduy tots 
Gcomvevorors AGyots U7re THY paKapiwy atrooTOAwy Te Kal dida0- 
kev wapad:ddpmeva éxovtres elvat aodivovta: 8: érépwy 
Tapeyyetpnoewy «7d. We must read mapadedouéva éxovres 
ederat, as is shown by the rebuke with which the Ch. concludes: 
Gyarntoy Hv avrois et Ta TpoTrapadedopuéeva pabeiv ndvynOncar. 

p 931. wav aircov..... €mt Tivos Kal mpos Te voEtTas, TLVOS 
we atorehéopatos, xadaTep 7 payaipa Tod Téuvew, mpos TLVE 
8, xabarrep Tm emsrndeias Eyovrt. Here emi (from its position 
between ruyyaves and Tivos) is probably to be expunged as a 
dittographia [rvyydvEITI ds = rvyyaver EIII tevos]. ‘The word 
wpos before rivé looks very like an interpolation, for although 
it may be possible to say wpds te or Ti, to denote the object in 
which the cause produces the effect, it is hard to conceive how 
a Greek could use wpos ru in the same sense. 

p. 932. The discussion of the various ways in which a man 
may be pronounced to be a ‘cause’ or blameable for a thing, is 
complicated enough to make us sympathize with a scribe who 
Jost himself occasionally in this jungle of logical or legal subtle- 
ties, The Ch. opens with a statement that, although two things 
cannot be at once cause and effect of each other, they may 
nevertheless each be the occasion of some effect to the other. 
Thus two traders may benefit each other by some transaction in 
Which they are both parties (aAAnAol cicly alte Tov Kepdai- 
vey). The point is further illustrated by means of a legal 
instance:—6 pev mAnkas tid Oavacipws attics eotw alT@ Tod 
Gavarou } Td vyiverOat tov Oavatov: avtimdryets 8& UT’ avtod 

(ums Exyev avToy avtaitiov, ov Kao eyéveto avT@ aittos, 
na? érepov 5é—where we must surely read, 7 Tov yiveoOar and 
rafé Erepos, the sense being apparently that A is an afrios, if he 
causes B's death, and B an avraitios, if before dying he returns 
the blow and thus causes his opponent’s death. The result of 
the Ch. is summed up in the concluding words: dare ot« adXAy- 
Lev ra aitia ws aitia, 2 5é e€otw airta. Here Clement must 
have written, dAAnots 5é dor aitia—a repetition of the formu- 
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la with which the Ch. opened [aAAnAwy ove Eore ta alria, GdAH- 
Nous S€ airia]. After this a question is started as to the nature 
of a joint or concurrent cause:—érs {yreitas ef wrodAAG «ata 
auvoooy évos aitia yiverat TWOoAAG. of yap avOpwiros ouvEeRrovTeEs 
aitioi elat TOU KabénxesOat THY vaby K.t.A.—where the second 
mova seems to be a mere dittographia of the first, and ovpe- 
Novtes is probably a blunder for cuveNOovtes: xara cvvodoy in the 
previous line appears to make this change a more plausible one 
than Sylburg's cvvédxovtes. 


L BYWATER 


ON A PASSAGE IN ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. 


Eth. N. v1. 8—6 pév tas virepBoras Sctaxov ray ydéeor § 
xaP vrrepBoras 7 Sia mpoaipeci, 8: avtdas cai pndey 8: Srepos 
atroBaivov, axoXacTos’ avaykn yap TovToy fn elvas peTayernrTi- 
KOV, @oT aviaTos’ 6 yap apeTapéAnTos aviaros. Here, I believe, 
xa0’ wrepBodds is commonly taken as = xa@" vrrepBorAjv—a View 
which seems to me open to most serious objections on grounds 
of sense as well as of grammar. As the obvious intention of 
the passage is to affirm that with the axéAaoros the pursuit of 
excess has become habitual, we might borrow the parallel lan- 
guage used elsewhere (Eth. N. 11. 3), and say that he follows his 
Vicious course eidas, mpoatpovpevos xai mpoatpovpevos &’ aura, 
BeBaiws at aperaxivytws éxwv. For the disturbing «af vep- 
Boras, therefore, I would write xa06 wrepBorai. It is possible 
that the 7 which precedes represents another reading, 9, in 
which case xa@o would be a gloss, which has found its way into 


the text by accident. 
I. BYWATER. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN OLD LATIN APOCALYPSE. 


REVISITING Paris in the autumn of 1871 I rejoiced to find 
all the MSS which I had occasion to consult quite uninjured : 
among them Lat. 6400 G, containing some palimpsest fragments 
of an Old Latin version of the Acts and the Apocalypse, on 
which a brief article’ may be found in the fourth number of 
this journal. 

Of the two leaves of the Apocalypse which the MS con- 
tains three pages are here printed: the fourth seemed hopeless: 
at least it must be left for sharper eyes, assisted it may be by 
photography. 

The words or parts of words printed in italic letters have 
been supplied partly from indistinct traces, partly from consider- 
ations of space and context. All the rest I have to the best 
a my belief actually seen: though some words or letters are 
generally invisible, so that I could only catch sight of them 
when the light in which I was holding the MS happened once 
eat of twenty times to be exactly suitable. It seemed more 
rodent not to supply the cut-off beginnings or ends of lines. 


fol. 1186. Right edge clipt. 


Apocalypsisihuxpiquamdeditillids..... 
uissuisquacoportet/ierinbreui etsignt 
tiandaperangelumsumseruosuoioanniqu 
cauituerbumdiettestimoniumihuxpieag 


1 In this article I found fault with first verse of the same chapter I now 
the text of Acts iv. 6 as given by seo that crparvydc is translated prae- 
Sebatier from this MS: let me now’ tor; in agreement with the MSS ap- 
ewn that I was wrong: on renewed proved by Bede as quoted by Saba- 
itspection it is pontificali. In the _ tier. 
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5 Felixqutlegitetquiauditwerbaprophetiachu 
eaguaescriptasuntquiatempustaminpro 
iohannesseptemecclesisquaesuntinastagra 
etpaxabeoqurestetquieratetquiuenturu 
temspiritzbusetquaeinconspectuthront 

10 etabihuxpogquiesttestisfidelisprimogeni 
orum __ etimperatorregumterrae et 
nosetsoluitnosapeccatisnostrissanguin 
citregnumnostrumsacerdotesdoetpatr 
ritasetpotestasinseculaseculorum a 

15 ecceuenitcumnubibusetuidebitewmomns 
etquieumconfixeruntetuidebuntewmin 
terrae egoaetwdicitdnsdsqu 
eratetquiuenturusestomntipotens eé 
frateruesteretparticepsintribulationee 

20 etpatientiainxpoihufuuninsulaquaea 
pathmospropterverbumdietproptertesti 
‘ ihufuiinspudiedominicaetaudiuipostm 
uocem uttubamdicentemmihiquodu 


At the end of line 1 the traces of the last word are puzzling: 
the letter after ds does not look as if it could have been p.— 
In line 5 what seems the t of audit might possibly be an abbre- 
viation for unt.—8 The space favours ab eo rather than a do.— 
16 Et videbunt (% cyovrac) instead of et plangent se (x, coyrow 
rat) deserves notice. Comparing this verse and viii. 13, (where 
the reading seems to have been audivi unius aquilae volantis, 
without the addition of vocem for which there is no room), and 
some other passages with Primasius this seems to be an earlier 
text.—17 In the middle of the space between terrae and ego is 
something—apparently a short word—which I cannot at all 
make out.—23 Either ut with an accidental dot over the t or 
uf as an abbreviation for uti. 


fol. 118 a. Left edge clipt. 


etmitteseptemecclesias ephesumetsmyr 
ergamum ettyatyrametsardisetfiladelfi 
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eametconuersusrespexituideremuocem 
cumloquaebaturetuidiseptemcandclabra 
nmediocandelabrorumsimilemfiliohom1 
tumpodereeteratpraecinctussupramamt 
naaurea caputautemerusetcapilli... 
aautnicetoculievusutflammaignisetped 
es auricalcosicutdefornaceigneo etuox 
19 uoraquarwnmultarumcthabebatindeste 
temstellasetexoreeiusgladiusutrimqua 
sexiebatetfacieseiussplendebatutsolin 
suaetcumuidisserneumcaeciditad pedeseius . 
mmortuusetinposuitsupermedesteram 
15 ensnolitimereegosum primusetnouissimus 
uifuimortwuseteccesumauensinsects 
ulorwn  ethabeocclauesmortisetinfe 
cribeergoquaeuidistietquaesuntetquae 
haccoportet | sacramentumseptemstel 
2) aeuidistiindesterameaetseptemcandel 
aureamseptestellaeangelisuntseptemec! 
edetcandelabraseptemecclesiaesunt 
clesiaeephesiorumscribchaecdicitquite 


oT] 


In hne 3 respexit viderem may be a mere mistake for 

respexi videre: as we find caccidit line 13, auream 21, arborem 

vi. 7: or what seems t might be an abbreviation for ut.— 
@ After capilli I cannot make out any traces of the next word : 
but there is only space for a short reading such as capilli albi 
ut lana alba aut nix.—9 igneo may be taken with either auri- 
cal or furnace: in ix. 2 we find de magno fornace. 


fol. 115 b. Right edge clipt. Cap. viii. 7. 


tiampartemterraeusseruntettertiampa 
remcremaueruntctomnefacnumurride 
etsecundusangelustubacaccinitetutm 
ignisardensmissusestinmarcetfuctuest 
parsmarissanguisetmortuuesttertiapar 
animaliumquaccratinmariettertiapar 
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enteritettertiusangelustubacaecinite 
decaelostellamagnaardensutfaculasup 
partemfluminumetsuperfontesaquarum 

10 stellaediciturabsentium etfactae 
parsaquarumquasiabsentiumetmults 
mortuisuntamaritudineaquarum 
angelustubaececinitetpercussaesttertt 
ettertiaparsstellarumitauttertiaparseo 

15 rareturetdieseandempartemamittere 
rodliter etuidietaudiuiuniusaguilae 
permediumcaelumuocemagnadicensua 
habitantibussuperterramaceterisuocib : 
umangelorumquitubacaniturisuntet 

20 angelustubacecinitetuidistellamdeca 
seinterrametdataesteiclauisputelaby 
itputeumabyssietascenditfumusdepute 
demagnofornacequisolemetaeremte 


In line 6 it may have been cither erat or erat. 13 There is 
not room for all the words pars solis et tertia pars lunae : pro- 
bably some were omitted by homeoteleuton. 17 Dicens suits 
the space; but perhaps it might be dicentis abbreviated. 23 I 
suppose this line ended with tenebravit. 


A. A. VANSITTART. 


= - mee en eee re ee 


LATIN METRES IN ENGLISH, 
AFTER SIDNEY, TENNYSON, AND MR ELLIS. 


ACCORDING to the highest authority—and it is wonderful 
that the thing should require any authority at all—pronuncia- 
tion reform ought to take accent and quantity into account, and 
not quality only. On the relations of accent and quantity it is 
peculiarly difficult, as experience shows, for even guod scholars 
to avoid mistakes: these matters therefore need all the light 
that can be thrown upon them. Mr Ellis’s English Catullus 
would have thrown a good deal of light upon them if it had 
fulfilled the promise of its title-page. It has gained credit for 
doing this from reviewers who ought to have known better: an 
opposite judgment has been passed by a writer in the Spectator 
(Sept. 26, 1871); but I venture to think the subject demands a 
minuter discussion. In the following remarks I have taken 
care to keep philological criticism separate from xsthetic. 

Mr Ellis undertakes to translate Catullus “in the metres of 
the original.” And sure enough, if a good reciter could say or 
sing the following lines (Ixxvi. 9—10) to Quintilian for instance, 
I suppose Quintilian would recognise them for an elegiac 
couplet: 


Waste on a traitorous heart, nor finding kindly requital. 
Therefore cease, nor still bleed agoniz’d any more. 


But try him with this (Ixv. 13—1+4); 


Closely as under boughs of dimmest shadow the pensive 
Daulian ever moans Itys in agony slain. 


and I suppose he would be quite unable to guess what metre it 
was meant for. Tell him that it too was an elegiac couplet, and 
he would admit (if proper precautions had been taken with the 


16—2 
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termination of shadow) that the short syllables were short, but 
would object that five of the long syllables were short too’. 

Quintilian was ignorant of our accentual metres. Try the 
same experiment then op a modern reader unacquainted with 
quantity metres; and he would recognise at once the modern 
accentual hexameter and pentameter; unusually smooth and 
flowing specimens indeed, only with something wrong about the 
first pentameter, which Quintilian, I imagine, would have found 
the best in the book. 

If then Mr Ellis had not given us his views in a preface, I 
should have regarded his translation as one of the various com- 
promises founded essentially on accent, and liable to no metrical 
criticism other than ssthetic. It would only have seemed to 
carry further what Mr Tennyson did long ago in the metre of 
Locksley Hall: for though it must be only by accident that that 
metre is the accentual analogue of the ancient trochaic, the 
poem contains not a few lines which are trochaics in point of 
quantity, like 

Dreary gleams across the moorland flying over Locksley Hall, 
or only require such modifications as o’ for of to make them 
80. 

But Mr Ellis does give his views in a preface; and they are 

fully collected in the following extracts. 
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1. Tennyson’s Alcaics and Hendecasyllables...suggested to me 
the principle on which I was tv go to work. It was not suflicient to 
reproduce the ancient metres, unless the ancient quantity was repro- 
duced also. Almost all the modern writers of classical metre had 
contented themselyes with making an accented syllable long, an un- 
accented short...They almost invariably disregarded position, perhaps 
the most important element of quantity (pp. vii. viii.). 

2. The experiments of the Elizabethan writers, Sir Philip Sidney 
and others,...were as decidedly unsuccessful from an accent: al, as the 
modern experiments from a quantitative poiut of view (p. ix.). 


1 Dimment, shadow, érer, ttys, dgeny. 
That there should be only tive, it would 
be necessary to give unusual foree to 
the ‘glide’ represented by rin under, 
ever. The accent of agony (if he re- 
coguised an acceut in the stre=e) would 
suggest to Quintiliav that the «/ waa 
initial, and thereby save the short y. 


On the other hand, the stress which 
our reciter would be obliged to lay on 
heart, still, boughs, moana, would to 
Quintilian’s ear, I presume, deprive 
all four lives of their cesura, Yet the 
modern reader imagines he marks the 
cuesura by thir very atress, and would 
certainly miss it if it was often absent. 
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In Sidney’s verse we find that 


Syllables made long by the accent falling upon them are in some 
eases shortened, as riline, périshéd, criél ; syllables which the absence 
of the accent only allows to be long tn ¢hesi are, in virtue of the clas- 
sical laws of poxition, permitted to rank as long elsewhere—moment 
of his, of this epistle (pp. ix. x.). 

3. Neither he nor his contemporaries were permitted to grasp as 
a principle a regularity which they sometimes secured by chance; 
nor, so far as I am aware, have the various revivals of ancient metre 
in this country or Germany in any case consistently carried out the 
whole theory without which the reproduction is partial and cannot 
luok fur wore than partial success (pp. Xu. xiv.). 


4. He speaks (p. xiv.), of verses 
combining legitimate quantity (in which accent and position are 
alike observed) with illegitimate (in which position is observed but 
accent disregurded) ; 
and it seems that such verses 


cannot be considered as more than imperfect realizations of the true 
positional principle (p. xiv.). 


5. The question is now asked and answered 


What then ure the rules on which such rhythms become possible ? 
They are briefly these :—(1) accented syllables, as a general rule, are 
long, though some syllables which count as long need not be accented ; 
as, in | 

All that in earth’s leas blooms, what blossoms Thessaly nursing, 


blossoms, though only accented on the first syllable, counts for a 
spondee', the shortness of the second o being partly helped out by 
the two consonants which fullow it*; partly by the fact that the 
syllable is in thest (pp. xiv. xv.). 


The other rules, two in number, are simply the usual classical 
ones. 

The results, then, are—first, that there is, according to Mr 
Ellis, a true, consistent, legitimate, English system of quantity 
versification, consisting in the application of the classical rules, 
plus two other rules, namely (by extracts 2 and 5) that 


11 should have thought bloxsoms ceaaion long. I should say procession 
was as palpable an iambus as it was was sometimes a dactyl, but generally 
posible to pronounce, However, the a tribrach. 

Writer in the Spectator above referred 2 Why not three? 
to makes the first two syllables of pro- 
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(1) syllables otherwise short are admissible in arsi as long, 
if accented ; 

(2) long syllables are only by way of exception admissible 
an arsi at all, unless accented : 


secondly, that the two additional rules are necessary to make 
the reproduction of the ancient metres complete: thirdly, that 
this system is that observed by Mr Tennyson in his Alcaics 
and Hendecasyllables. 

By the first additional rule I at first understood Mr Ellis to 
mean that syllables otherwise short are long if accented. But 
it was difficult to suppose that a man who appeals to the “too 
limited number of readers who can really hear with their ears” 
should hear as long the first syllables of visit, quality, profit, 
money, very, atom, body, other, any, ready, thoroughly, province, 
ever’, or of merry, fatter, litter, scrubby, batter'd, summary, 
napping; or the second syllables of possession and unmannerly 
(these 22 cases come out of the 34 lines of Varus me meus); or 
above all the accented syllables of Septimi-us and Cornif‘fci-us. 
Nor could a scholar, who hears the first syllable of dgere short, 
well hear the first syllable of dgony long’. On the other hand, 
returning to Varus, I do not believe that anybody who hears 
with his ears hears the termination of the English genitive 
Cinna’s short’. 


1 T omit such questionable cases as 
then I, then our, had a, get erected; 
because in the first two at least there 
is a sensible hiatus, or even a duplica- 
tion of the consonant. 

2 Here I find myself in apparent 
contradiction with an observation of 
Mr Clark's (above, Vol. 1. page 105), 
but I believe only apparent. Mr Clark 
does no doubt imply that in pronounc- 
ing, for instance, dvos as wyvos the 
Greeks follow the same rule as we do 
in our own language. But it cannot 
be meant that we feel obliged to make 
a vowel long in order to lay a stress 
upon it. There is us munch stress on 
the first syllable of Aunour as on the 


first syllable of owner or awning, yet the 
former is quite short in comparison with 
either of the latter, if slightly longer 
than the second syllable of commoner.® 

3 Cinna’s or Cinnas (plural) differs 
from Cinna not only by the addition 
of s but by the addition before the s of 
one of the sounds represented by Mr 
Bell and Mr Alexander Ellis by anr 
upside down. I do not find this fact 
noticed either in Visible Speech or in 
Early English Pronunciation (indeed, 
it is incidentally ignored in E. E. P., 
Part I. page 275, line 5); but anybody 
may verify it by comparing Cinnas 
with inasmuch, and it explains the ¢ 
which was written before the s in times 
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Considering this, and considering the arbitrary and quasi- 
legal sound of such expressions as count as long, permitted to 
rink as long, allows to be long, adjustment of accent and quantity, 
considering also the paradox (the second of our three ‘results’) 
that the two additional rules serve to complete the reproduction 
of the ancient metres, I infer that when Mr Ellis says (extract 
5) “accented syllables are long” he means that for metrical 
purpuses they may be deemed and taken to be long: and I do 
not know how to distinguish the theory in principle from the 
schoolboy notion that syllables are long and short, not because 
during a certain period of history people pronounced them so, 
but because—well I suppose because the Gradus made them sv. 
Lony by authority they used to say. 

If authority can make a short syllable long, perhaps Mr 
Tennyson's authority will do so. Does Mr Tennyson then (as 
Mr Ellis must mean to say he does, observe the two additional 
rules? The first rule is certainly not applied in Milton or the 
Indolent reviewers: short syllables are not lengthened by accent’. 
The reader {mine that is—none of Mr Ellis’s) may say this 
might be accidental in a couple of poems cnly 37 lines long 
together. But if he does not think that hypothesis refuted by 
my list of false quantities out of Varus me meus, I would ask 
him to produce from the whole of Mr Ellis’s English Catullus 
one complete passage of as much as eight lines in which no 
such case occurs. 

Mr Tennyson does observe the second rule; there is nearly 
always an accent inarsi. But this means that he has accom- 


when people hearl with their ears. xvi.:: anlTeuppece Mr Tennyson eon- 
Sidnev, if I remember right. maxes *ilers this almi-sible. [oisel to inma- 
ruby a trochee, but ruby's a spou'lee. fine if & Bromwiehamieta: aml Mfr 

1 Some phonologers mar con-iler 9 Ale tan ler Elits dees not acknoeledsa 
rich made long a duabtful case. bus ita-belonginc ta the present mage": 
Mr Alexander Ellis says that at the ( bavlerhetae the diple pron inmeiation 
end of a word the sourd of ch is ta Lave been the nermal one ever nea 


“generally recomnisel” to Le eam. oo the «ixteenth contact at lease. EW P., 
peond. E.E.P.. Part p.5t. I-konid Part Ip. ie.. Bit sidney inwle even 
have thought sing a donbtfal case ma- the: Arst <2 ilsbie of einger Loans, anl 
self, but Mr Robinson Ellis seems to pri. Mr Mic Muster treats the eempotamed 
poance final mg compound as in/inger,  proniediatiou as Lerma, Enjlish in 


ant simple as in singer isee pager rv. 00 Lis Surrey 
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plished the feat of writing each piece in two metres at once, the 
quantity metre and its accentual analogue; for the observance of 
the second rule, which is really restrictive, is what constitutes an 
accentual metre. The first rule, as I have called it, is not a rule; 
it is simply a licence; and its adoption is enough to render a 
metre not perfectly “quantitative.” What then Mr Ellis does 
is to write nut indeed in two metres at once, but in a metre and 
a half; partly in the metre of the original, and wholly in its 
accentual analogue. 

Hitherto I have kept to philological questions. I shall not 
attempt poetical criticism in the higher sense. It will be more 
respectful to the translator of Aiser Catulle for instance and 
Siqua recordanti to say nothing on this head than to make the 
few remarks I could venture on here. The principal object of 
this paper is to call attention to a very effective presentation of 
the insidious fallacy, as it seems to me, that quantity is a sort 
of legal fiction. But supposing Mr Ellis mistaken about the 
relation of his system to the metres of the original, the system 
might still be wsthetically the best applicable to the problem 
of poetical translation. This is not the place to discuss even 
that question. I will only express the opinion that the smooth- 
ness and regularity which Mr Ellis’s system introduces into 
accentual verse, by the due avoidance of long syllables, tends to 
aggravate a sort of monotonous heaviness without solidity which 
seems tou me the great defect of accentual heroics or elegiacs. 
It is a positive relief to come upon such accentually irregular 
lines as Ixxvi. 10 above quoted. But, no doubt from the same 
cause, no imitation known to me of classical metres in English 
(always excepting the Indulent reviewers, and I am not bound 
to account for the exception) pleases my ear so much as those 
very clegiacs of Sidney’s, which Mr Ellis (p. ix.) pronounccs so 
“decidedly unsuccessful.” But even Sidney's quantity verses 
are to a great extent accentual, and soon grow monotonous. 

To return to philological matters, Mr Ellis is surely unjust 
to Sidney about his short J; thy, 80. So when unemphatic is 
often actually pronounced short. J and thy, of course, cannot 
be short with the quality we give them. That quality was 
already given them in Sidney’s time, but not always; some 
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persons, it seems probable (E. E. P., Part I. p. 109—116) still 
pronounced them with the long sound corresponding to ¢ in fit. 
Sidney may have followed this usage’, and considered himself at 
liberty to pronounce the vowel short in recitation. However 
this may be, his practice is to make such words “common.” He 
even begins a hexameter pine ts high, hope is ds high. But they 
are oftener short than long. 

With respect to syllables containing a short vowel before a 
double-written consonant, Sidney’s practice is remarkable. He 
lengthens them zn arsz, like Mr Ellis, but avoids them in thesi. 
Six of the seven exceptions I have observed to the latter rule are 
before imperfectly “shut” consonants (or “Dauerlaute”), which 
are then made to lengthen the syllable*. I suppose that, after 
arsis or in the case of these consunants, he thought it admissi- 
ble to pronounce double in recitation®. There are not a few 
cases like honour, shadow, long tn arsi, which look as if Sidney 
observed Mr Ellis’s first additional rule: but, since (with one ex- 
ception, planets) they do not occur, short or long, in thesi, I pre- 
sume they ought in most instances to be spelt and pronounced 
with double consonants’. Sume are doubtless instances of long 
vowels shortened since Sidney's time. Thus in words like 


1 Be it observed that he omits the 
pronoun IJ from his version of the 


counting hendecasyllables and ana- 
creontics, 


famous comparison of aye and eye. 
This is from the dialogue of Philisides 
and Echo (Arcadia, Book 11. ending): 

Can then a cause be so light that 
forceth a man to go dye? Aye. 

Yet tell what light thing I had in 
me to draw me to dye? Frye. 

It is unlikely that the pronoun IJ in 
the second line could have been pro- 
nounced like eye. The copy I quote 
from (1725) has yea, not aye: but it is 
otherwise an incorrect one. 

3 Message, affection, full oft, sense- 
less, sorrows, allure, and appear. 
These seven examples are spread over 
nearly 600 lines; hexameters, penta- 
meters, sapphics, and asclepiads; not 


3 With Mr Tennyson irresponsible 
is ambiguons, and little is actually 
counted as a pyrrhic before a conso- 
nant. Those who could hear with 
their ears probably acquiesced at once 
in the short 2 A language which 
allows a liqnid to dispense with the 
aid of a true vowel will naturally give 
it quantity like a vowel. 

4 Pitie may be one of these cases. 
But, considering the French form, it is 
just possible that it rhymed to sit ye. 
Tyner is “‘common:” this may be like 
high mentioned above; but I am afraid 
it may also be an imitation of Huruce’s 
rapidua Tigris; if so the pedantry is 
atrocious. 
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CATULLUS’ 4th POEM. 


THis poem is a fascinating example of the gentler manner 
of Catullus. Though it will not bear comparison with some 
of his more impassioned pieces, it has an exquisite beauty and 

sh in its own style which will not be readily matched in 
Iatin or any other language. Fortunately too the blunders 
of the manuscripts are so plain and have been corrected with 
such success by the older critics that there are only two words 
in the whole poem about which there is any difference of 
opinion: vocaret in L 20, for which Lachmann, followed by 
Haupt, reads vagaret, and novissime in |. 24 for which many 
editors, old and recent, read novissimo. In both cases I keep 
the manuscript reading, in the former with a good deal of 
hesitation, in the latter with an absolute conviction that the 
change adopted by so many seriously interferes with the right 
understanding of the poem. Clear and limpid however as the 
language may appear at first sight, when it is more carefully 
examined, its right interpretation is found to be by no means 
so simple, and seems to have been often missed; for Catullus 
here, a8 in his other pure iambic poem, owing perhaps to the 
restrictions of the metre, is very abrupt and allusive and re- 
quires much expansion in order to be fully apprehended. Be- 
hieving that a minute dissection of the poem and a careful 
comparison of it and the tenth elegy of the first book of the 
Tristia, which Ovid has written with Catullus in his mind, 
probably in his hands, will clear up much that is obscure, I offer 
the following remarks, first printing the Latin, as precision is 
needed and careful punctuation is of importance. 
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Phaselus ille quem videtis, hospites, 
ait fuisse navium celerrimus, 
neque ullius natantis impetum trabis 
nequisse praeter ire, sive palmulis 
5 opus foret volare sive linteo. 
et hoc negat minacis Hadriatici 
negare litus, insulasve Cycladas 
Rhodumque nobilem horridamque Thraciam 
Propontida, trucemve Ponticum sinum, 
10 ubi iste post phaselus antea fuit 
comata silva: nam Cytorio in iugo 
loquente saepe sibilum edidit coma. 
Amastri Pontica et Cytore buxifer, 
tibi haec fuisse et esse cognitissima 
15 ait phaselus; ultima ex origine 
tuo stetisse dicit in cacumine, 
tuo imbuisse palmulas in aequore; 
et inde tot per impotentia freta 
erum tulisse, laeva sive dextera 
20 vocaret aura, sive utrumque ILuppiter 
simul secundus incidisset in pedem ; 
neque ulla vota litoralibus deis 
sibi esse facta, cum veniret a marei 
novissime hunc ad usque limpidum lacum. 
25 sed haec prius fuere: nunc recondita 
senet quiete seque dedicat tibi, 
gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris. 


In these verses Catullus represents himself as pointing out 
and praising to some guests, who were with him at bis villa in 
Sirmio, the phaselus, now laid up beside the Benacus or Lago 
di Garda, which had carried him from Bithynia to Italy. This 
at least is the sense in which Catullus’ words have been almost 
universally understood. But one of his latest expositors West- 
phal in his translation and commentary, pp. 170—174, says 
that the poem contains much that is obscure (viel Dunkles), 
and proceeds to explain it very differently. The ship had to 
cross the sea; it was not therefore a mere ‘barke’; it could 
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hardivy then have come up the Po and Mincio to the Lago di 
Garda; Catullus too seems first to have gone on board at 
Rhodes, and to have performed the first part of the journey by 
land; the ship therefore was not his own; he only hired a 
passage on it from Rhodes; the erum of v.19 was the owner 
or master of the ship; the limpidus lacus was not the 
Benacus, but a saltwater bay of the Adriatic, perhaps on the 
Grecian shore; the hospites were not Catullus’ guests, but 
the hosts who entertained him on his landing on the coast. 
This explanation gives a very lame and impotent meaning to 
the piece, the ‘viel Dunkles’ of which we will endeavour to 
clear up in a different way, partly by the assistance of Ovid. 
The phaselus was unquestionably built for Catullus or pur- 
chased by him in Bithynia, and must have been a light galley 
cunstructed for great speed and provided with both sails and 
oars. It need not have been of any great size: a friend of 
mine during the war with Russia went to the Baltic, cruised 
there fur some time and returned to England in a yacht of 
seven tons; and we know from a late memurable trial that the 
‘Osprey’ of 66 tons, built for mere trading purposes, could 
circumnavigate more than half the globe, whether or not it 
bore in addition the weight and fortunes of Sir Ruger. And 
what feats of discovery were performed of old by heroes hke 
Baffin in their craft of 40 tons! We shall probably not be 
wrong in assuming that our phaselus was of a burden some- 
wkere between 20 and 50 tons and that this would be the size 
of Ovid's ship too, of which we are now yvoing to speak. 

Ovid on his sad journey to Tomve had come by sea to the 
Isthmus of Corinth; he there quitted the ship, crossed the 
Isthmus and purchased a vessel at Cenchreae, which was to 
convey him and all his property to his final destination. He 
sailed in it as far as the entrance of the Hellespont, where he 
seems to have encountered contrary winds and been obliged to 
beat about, and to have been carried back first to Imbros and 
then to Samothrace, where he made up his mind to send on his 
own vessel, doubtless with all his ¢mpedimenta and most. of his 
servants, through the Hellespont, the Propontis, the Bosporus, 
and along the left shore of the Euxiue to Tomoe; while he 
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himself, weary of the sea, crossed over to Thrace and performed 
the rest of his journey by land. All this he tells us in the 
clegy already spoken of, which was written while he was staying 
in Samothrace. It is the most cheerful in the whole series of 
the ‘Tristia’ and the ‘Ex Ponto.’ The poet finds himself in a 
cultivated place after the dangers and discomforts of the sea and 
before he had learnt what Tomoe really was, or rather the 
aspect it assumed to his diseased imagination which succeeded 
in persuading him, though fresh from the astronomical studies 
of the Fasti, that a town, in the latitude of Florence, lay far 
within the Arctic circle. Were it not for Ovid’s minute dif- 
fuseness, his meaning would perhaps have been more obscure 
to us than the curt and allusive language of Catullus, which we 
will now endeavour to illustrate, partly from this elegy. 

The first five lines of our poem we will thus translate: 
‘That yacht, my friends, which you see, claims to have been the 
fastest of ships; no spurt of aught which swims of timber bui't 
but she could pass, she says, whether need were to fly with 
blades of oars or under canvas.’ These verses are thus imitated 
by Ovid, who shews himself here too ‘nimium amator ingenil 
sui’ and pushes to hyperbole the simple thought of Catullus: 


Est mihi sitque precor, flavae tutela Minervae, 
navis, et a picta casside nomen habet. 

sive opus est velis, ininimam bene currit ad auram, 
sive opus est remo, remige carpit iter. 

nec comites volucri contenta est vincere cursu, 
occupat egressas quamlibet ante rates. 


We will next take vv. 6—21 of Catullus: ‘And this the 
shore of the blustering Adriatic will not, she says, gainsay; no 
nor the Cyclad isles and Rhodes renowned and the rough 
Thracian Propontis; no nor the surly Pontic gulf, where, after- 
wards a yacht, she was before a leafy wood; for often on 
Cytorus’ ridge with her talking leaves she gave a whispering 
forth. To you, Amastris-upon-Pontus, and to you, box-clad 
Cytorus, these facts, the yacht declares, were and are known 
right well: from her carliest birthtime on your top she stood, 
she says, in your waters handselled her blades; and next she 
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carried her master over so many raging seas, whether on her 
left the breeze invited or on her right, or Jupiter propitious 
had fallen at once on both her sheets.’ In these lines Catullus 
twice over in his very rapid manner, with the simplest copulae, 
indicates the voyage of his yacht from the time it was launched 
in the Pontus, probably at Amastris or perhaps at Cytorus, till it 
reached the shores of Italy: first in 6—9, and again in 17—21. 
In the former verses the voyage, as the commentators have 
observed, is described in reversed order by one looking back 
un it from Italy. It is divided into three main scctions by 
the particle ve, as I have tried to indicate by the punctuation 
of both my text and my translation. The yacht was built in 
Amastris or in Cytorus, the town and hill having both the 
same name. These two great emporia for the box and other 
woods of the Cytorian mount are mentioned together in the 
Iliad (B 853) Of pa Kirwpov éyov cal Xijoapyov (old name of 
Amastris) audevépovtro. This part of Paphlagonia, of which 
Amastns was the capital, now belonged to the province of 
Bithynia, and it was natural that Catullus should get his yacht 
there. But when he left Bithynia in the year B.c. 58, he was 
in Nicaea far down to the south-west and not far from the Pro- 
pontis: comp. 46 4 ‘Linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, campi Nicae- 
aeque ager uber aestuosae: Ad claras Asiac volemus urbes.’ 
It 1s pretty certain then in itself that Catullus would not make 
the long and almost impracticable hill-journcy from Nicaca to 
Amastris or Cytorus; and this will appear more clearly from 
what will be said presently. He would order his yacht to be 
Lrought round along the ‘surly’ Pontus, through the Bosporus 
into the Propontis, and would embark with all his belongings 
either at Cios, which Mcla (1 100) calls ‘Phrygiae opportu- 
bissimum emporium, or at Myrlea (Apamea), to both of which 
there was a short and easy road from Nicaca. 

Then in 7—9 ‘insulasve—Propontida, Catullus briefly indi- 
cates the second division of the yacht’s voyage, he himself 
bemg now on board. It coasted along the Propontis, then 
through the Hellespont, and along the shore of Mysia, Lydia, 
ete, or the islands Lesbos, Chios, ete. to Rhodes, which the 
poem intimates to have been the most eastern point to which 
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he went. He would thus probably visit the most famous towns 
of the province of Asia: ‘Ad claras Asiae volemus urbes’ : 
so Ovid ‘Te duce magnificas Asiae perspeximus urbes.’ The 
yacht of course with his property and servants would be coast- 
ing along all the time. It is likely enough that he himself 
would sometimes travel by land: it was probably on this oc- 
casion that he visited his brother's tomb in the Troad, and 
doubtless cities like Ephesus and Halicarnassus were not passed 
over. But Rhodes would seem to be specially designated not 
only on account of its celebrity, hut also because it was the 
farthest point in his voyage homewards. He would then make 
straight for the ‘insulas Cycladas,’ visiting perhaps Delos; fur 
they lay directly between Rhodes and the Isthmus of Corinth, 
over which Catullus no doubt had his yacht transported. It 
would be carried across by the Divlcos in a few hours; and it 
is almost certain that he would not make the long and danger- 
ous voyage round Cape Malea. In fact his words, as we have 
said, short and allusive here as elsewhere, seem to point out 
his course. We now come to the last part of the sea-voyage, 
denoted by the ‘minacis Hadriatici litus, which indicates 
briefly his coasting along the Grecian shore, crossing over the 
Hadriatic, and then running along the Italian shore. What 
we have said of his joining his yacht in the Propontis seems 
implied not only in the nature of the case, but also in the 
poet's own words (v. 18) ‘inde tot per impotentia freta 
Erum tulisse’; and that he did not personally know the first 
part of the yacht’s voyage might appear from his appeal to 
Amastris and Cytorus: all this, the growth of the wood, the 
first launching of the ship, you, Amastris and Cyturus, know, 
it says, and know full well, even if I do not. That the erum 
tuliss2 is emphatic, I will try to shew from Ovid too; but first 
I will speak of the concluding lines of the poem (22—27), as 
Ovid will perhaps illustrate them also. 

‘And not a vow had been offered for her to the guardian 
gods of the shore, when last of all she came from the sea as far 
as this lumpid lake. But this 1s past and done: now she ages 
in tranquil retirement and dedicates herself to you, twin-brother 
Castor and Castor’s brother twin.’ The yacht at v. 22 had 
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quoted by Eilis, vou are told to let the oar follow the curreat, 
‘qua fiuctas vocant’. It is not easy then to see the appropr- 
ateness of the word here, where, as Lachmann observes 4 
shifting wind is spoken of. I sometimes picture to myself the | 
poet thinking of the vacht as becalmed or using its oars, and 
then of a wind suddenly springing up and inviting it to spread , 
its sails; bat that hardly agrees with the ‘raging seas’ of the 
preceding line. Lachmann (Lucret. p. 178) then may perhaps | 
be rizht in reading ‘vagaret’, which well suits the context | 

The erum tulisse of v. 19 seems, as I have shewn above, to 
be emphatic and to imply that Catullus did pot himself make 
the vervage from the Pontas round to the Propontis: thee 
words have a bearing too on 2?2—24, if I am not mistaken, 
and indicate that Catullus, when he had safely reached the 
Italian coast, did not accompany his yacht in the very tedious 
voyage up the Po and then the Mincio into the Lago di Cards, 
which would have been made for the most part against a very 
powerful stream partly by sailing, partly by rowing, but mainly 
I presume by towing from the bank. Of course this would be 
the most convenient way for his heavy effects and part of his 
attendants to go. If the Mincio in Catullus’ time, as is ssid 
to be the case now, was not navigable where it joins the Po, 
the vacht must have been transported there, as at the Isthmus 
But great changes may have taken place between those day® 
and ours in the river's course. He himself in all probabilitY 
started by some quicker and more convenient route for Sirmi®: 
to which the 3lst poem shews that he hastened, as soon * 
he returned from Bithynia. He may indeed have quitted * 
ship at Brundusium, and not been in it during its coasta ™ 
voyage from thence to the mouth of the Po. 

Now this and much else that I have said above seem to 
confirmed by Ovid in the elegy spoken of: comp. v. 9 foll. 


illa Corinthiacis primum mihi cognita Cenchreis 
fida manet trepidae duxque comesque viae, 

perque tot eventus et iniquis concita ventis 
aequera Palladio numine tuta fuit. 
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In the first two of these verses there appears to be an allusion 
to vv. 14—16 of our poem: Ovid’s ship was ‘ primum cognita’ 
to him at Cenchreae, where he purchased it, while Catullus 
traces his back to its origin on Cytorus; and in the last two 
lines Ovid manifestly refers to the ‘tot per impotentia freta’ 
of Catallus. Ovid then continucs 


hunc quoque tuta, precor, vasti secet ostia Ponti, 
quasque petit, Getici litoris intret aquas: 


and he goes on to describe how the ship had got into the 
Hellespont and then was forced back to Imbros, until in v. 20 


Threiciam tetigit fessa carina Samon. 

saltus ab hac terra brevis est Tempyra petenti: 
hae dominum tenus est illa secuta suum. 

nam mihi Bistonios placuit pede carpere campos: 
Hellespontiacas illa relegit aquas: 


‘ad then he proceeds tediously to describe in 18 lines the ship’s 
Yoyage to Tomoe, through the Hellespont, Propontis, Bosporus 
4nd along the left shore of the Euxine, enumerating nine or 
en towns which it would have to pass; while he tells us 
Aothing further of his own journey by land, after he has said 
that he would cross over to Tempyra on the mainland and 
then travel through Thrace. Ile manifestly felt that the ship 
Was carrying his property and household-gods; it was there- 
fore the main object of his solicitude. Now in the line printed 
In Italics there is a clear reference to Catullus’ erum tulisse ; 
And from this I should infer that Ovid understood the other 
Poet’s meaning to be that he too only accompanied his yacht 
©n this part of the voyage. Ovid, anxious for the safety of his 
Vessel, says (v. 43) that if the ship reaches Tomoe, 





hanc si contigerit, meritae cadet agna Minervae: 
non facit ad nostras hostia maior opes: 


this too looks like an allusion to the ‘neque ulla vota litoralibus 
deis cet” of Catullus. Ovid not knowing the issue of the 
voyage makes this vow: Catullus had been with his yacht 
while it was crossing the sea, and would have been able at any 


17—2 
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moment to offer up vows if necessary. When the ship reached 
land, all cause for anxiety was now over. The next verses of 
Ovid also 
vos quoque, Tyndaridae, quos haec colit insula fratres, 
mite, precor, duplici numen adeste viae : 


altera namque parat Symplegadas ire per artas, 
scindere Bistonias altera puppis aquas 


appear to be suggested by Catullus’ three last verses: Catullus 
says that all is now over and the yacht is laid up and dedi- 
cated to Castor and Pollux: Ovid begs their protection chiefly 
for his own ship which has yet to make its voyage, but also 
for the ship which has to carry him in person from Samo- 
thrace over to the mainland. 

As the manuscripts of Catullus uniformly give phdsellus, 
it is not improbable that this spelling is his own, on the analogy 
perhaps of qguérella, léquella, liiella, médella: thus Cicero and 
some others seem to have written cdmellus. Something in the 
pronunciation of the words led it may be to this. In v. 4 
L. Miller rightly prints praeter tre, which is required by the 
metre: in 29 22 Catullus no doubt wrote ‘ Nisi uncta de vo- 
rare patrimonia’: in his day this separation of the monosyllabic 
preposition from its verb was common enough, as we see from 
inscriptions. In Catullus’ iambics and scazons, which have 
the hephthemimeral caesura, the end of the second foot must 
coincide with the end of a word, as in ‘ Neque ullius | natantis | 
impetum trabis’. The same law is observed in the Virgilian 
catalecta and by Martial in his many hundred iambic lines, 
chiefly scazons, except that in catal. 3 and 4 we find ‘Generque 
Noctuine’, and ‘Superbe Noctuine’, and once in Martial (v1 
74 4), ‘Mentitur, Aefulane: non habet dentes’: a proper name 
forming the sole exception in so many hundred verses would 
seem to confirm the rule. 
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Catullus’ 2nd poem. 


Passer, deliciae meae puellae, 
quicum ludere, quem in sinu tenere, 
quoi primum digitum dare adpetenti 
et acris solet incitare morsus, 
5 cum desiderio meo nitenti 

carum nescio quid libet iocari, 
et solaciolum sui doloris 
credo ut cum gravis acquiescet ardor: 
tecum ludere sicut ipsa possem 

10 et tristis animi levare curas! 


This delightful little poem would seem to have been written 
while the love of Catullus and Lesbia was yet according to the 
notions of the time comparatively innocent. All is clear except 
m vss. 7 and 8 which are manifestly corrupt. The latter has 
been altered in various ways: Credo ut tum (ut iam, uti) gravis 
acyuiescat ardor. A change would seem to be required in v. 7 
as well, and very old critics have suggested tn or ué for et; ad 
too might be proposed. Lachmann indeed, followed by Haupt, 
Schwabe and others, keeps ef and refers us to 38 7 ‘Paulum 
quid lubet allocutionis’. But in this he is quite mistaken: it 
may be seen from the very large number of instances collected 
by Neue (11 pp. 485 486), that the best writers continually 
use libere, licere and oportere as personal verbs, but in a very 
peculiar way, with the neuters of pronouns such as id, ea, ista, 
quid, quod, quae, quidqguid, and of certain kinds of adjectives, 
omnia, quantum, multum, multa ; and so Catullus in 61 42 has 
quae licent, as well as paulum quid lubet, quoted above. But, 
as Neue observes, in the whole of classical Latinity these verbs 
never have a substantive for their subject; and sulaciolum libet 
is quite solecistic. Ellis keeps e¢ and reads in 8 ‘Credo, et cum 
gravis acquiescit’. 

But though Editors alter three or at least two words, none 
of their readings appears to mo to give a suitable sense: 
they seem all to take dolor and gravis ardor to be synonymous 
or nearly so, while I believe them to be used in decided oppos- 
itiun to each other: dolor denotes the grief and aching void 
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which the heart feels in the absence of a loved object, which it 
desires to have with it: comp. Propert 1 20 32 ‘A, dolor ibat 
Hylas ibat Hamadryasin’: which is imitated by Ovid in Heroid. 
13 104 ‘Tu mihi luce dolor, tu mihi nocte venis’, by which 
Laodamia expresses her ever-present yearning for Protesilaus. 
Then see Catullus himself, 50 16, ‘Hoc, iucunde, tibi poema 
feci, Ex quo perspiceres meum dolorem’; by which he denotes 
his longing desire for the company of his friend Calvus, whose 
wit and conversation he so regretted that he could not sleep or 
rest. Whereas gravis ardor expresses that furious storm of 
passion which could not last long at one time without destroy- 
ing its possessor, but which while it did last would put any 
other gratification, except that of the passion itself, out of the 
question. This ardor a Medea could feel in the presence of 
Tason: ‘Et iam fortis erat, pulsusque recesserat ardor ; Cum 
videt Aesoniden, extinctaque flamma revixit: Erubuere genae 
totoque recanduit ore (Ovid Metam. vir 76): Catullus too felt 
it himself often enough: ‘Cum tantum arderem quantum 
Trinacria rupes Lymphaque in Oetaeis Malia Thermopylis’ 
(68 53). As well attempt to quench a conflagration with a 
squirt, as allay the gravis ardor, the Aetna-like fire, of a Medea, 
a Lesbia, a Catullus by the antics of a bird. The gravis ardor 
must destroy itself for the time by its own intensity before the 
dolor remaining behind could find relief in playing with a 
sparrow. I feel convinced therefore that these two verses are 
to be transposed, transposition being one of the simplest 
remedies in the case of a text resting finally on a single manu- 
script ; and that we are to read 
credo ut, cum gravis acquiescet ardor, 
sit solaciolum sui doloris: 

‘when the bright lady of my longing love is minded to try 
some charming play, for a sweet solace of her heartache, I 
trow, whenever the fierce storm of passion shall be laid.’ 

‘Cum acquiescet’ is in Catullus’ manner: 5 13 ‘Cum sciet,’ 
another cum preceding in v. 10, as here in v. 5; 13 13; 64 344, 
346, 350, 351; esp. 236 ‘ut...Agnoscam, cum te reducem aetas 


prospera sistet.’ 
H. A. J. MUNRO. 


LUCRETIANA. 


From the nature of the materials out of which his text has 
to be constructed, there are so many doubtful and corrupt 
passages in Lucretius, that repeated study can hardly fail to 
give an Editor new lights on some of these. I have taken 
several occasions of late years to declare my views on many 
points where I seem to myself now to see more clearly what is 
nght, than I did at the time when my last edition was published. 
As circumstances have prevented me as yet from bringing out 
& new edition, though the last one has been for some time 
exhausted, I will seize this opportunity of discussing a few 
pessages. And first some examples of hiatus. 

No careful reader of Lucretius will deny that his meaning has 
again and again been made clear and placed beyond all cavil by 
assuming the loss of one verse or more. In some respects, with 
a text like his this is one of the simplest of remedies; but then 
to render it convincing or even specious one should be able 
to point out precisely the nature of the words lost, or else it is a 
mere beating of the air; and the passage should then be clear 
without the need of any further correction, or at all events 
correction should be of the simplest kind. 

I will take first 11 680 foll. which stand thus in the manu- 
scripts : 


Denique multa vides quibus et color et sapor una 
reddita sunt cum odore in primis pleraque dona 
haec igitur variis debent constare figuris 

nidor enim penetrat cet. 
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I have long been thoroughly dissatisfied with Lachmann's 
with my own, and with every other reading known to me; and 
I now feel assured that the passage is to be set right, without | 
the alteration of a single letter, by assuming a verse to be lott, 
the exact nature of which I think I can point out: this is what 


I propose: 


Denique multa vides quibus et color et sapor una 
reddita sunt cum odore: in primis pleraque dona 
[quis accensa solent fumare altaria divom]. 

haec igitur variis debent constare figuris ; 

nidor enim penetrat cet. 


The plural of donum is found in three other passages of La- 
cretius : two of the three are as follows: 1v 1237 ‘adolentque 4 
taria donis’; v1 752 ‘non cum fumant altaria donis’. Thet 
observe the context: for the odor of 681 he substitutes in 683 
nidor, a word which specially designates the smell of bunt 
animal matter or other greasy substances, that is to say pre 
cisely burnt sacrifices. Then compare 11 266 ‘Quod genus 0 
quovis animantum viscere volgo Est odor et quidam color é 
sapor cet. which looks almost like a reference back to ouf 
passage ; for I have now no doubt that Lambinus is right 0 
sugyesting there color for calor, which two words the mss of 
Lucretius interchange almost indiscriminately ; and 269 shew 
the origin of the mistake and the necessity for its correction. 

11 902 foll.: here too I assume a hiatus: Christ I now se 
also suggests one: but I think I can shew how this difficult 
pAsayre may assume its mght shape and get a suitable sens 
without the change of a single letter: Lachmann alters four 
wonls and then obtains no satisfactory result : 


Deinde ex sensilibus qui sensile posse creari 
cunstituunt, porr ex alls sentire sueti 

[ipa sensilibus, mortalia semina reddunt,] 
mollia cum faciunt. nam sensus cet. 


ut GIe toll: this disputed passage too I believe is to be set 
right by assuming a hiatus such as this: 
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Quin etiam tibi si lingua vibrante, micanti 

serpentis cauda e procero corpore, utrumque 

[et caudam et molem totius corporis omnem] 

sit libitum in multas partis discidere ferro: 
utrumgue is the Greek auddtepoy, as in VI 499 ‘ pariterque ita 
crescere utrumque Et nubis et aquam quaecumque in nubibus 
extat’: in my note on this passage I have illustrated copiously 
this usage in Latin. I am not sure that in our passage it 
1s necessary to alter minanti of mss. in the first line, as it 
may mean ‘protruding from’, something like Virgil’s ‘scopuli- 
que minantur In caelum’. No change in the text would then 
be needed ; for Lachmann’s cauda e for caude, i.e. caudae, can 
acarcely be called a departure from the manuscripts. 

1 599 foll.: my elucidation of this very abstruse passage is 
now I believe generally accepted. At the same time the be- 
ginning of it is very abrupt; and I have long been disposed 
to assume that there is a hiatus such as the fvilowing, which 
would bring it into fuller harmony with the other passages with 
which I have compared it: 


Tum porro quoniam est extremum quodque cacumen 
[corporibus, quod iam nobis minimum esse videtur, 
debet item ratione pari minimum esse cacumen] 
corporis illius quod nostri cernere sensus 
lam nequeunt: id cet. 
The same word occurring at the end or beginning of two verses 
might easily have occasioned the omission. 

But, as I have said, the nature of the hiatus should be 
clearly set forth, to make it probable or even specious. Thus, 
I 391 following, Creech has a long note to prove that some 
verses have fallen out. Now again and again I have en- 
deavoured to realise to myself how he intended the hiatus to be 
supplied; and I can form no clear conception of what he meant; 
nor do I think he had such a conception of it himself. There- 
fore, although Susemihl has recently maintained Creech’s view, 
I believe the passage, though somewhat elliptical, to be as 
Lucretius wrote, and that 395 ‘Nec tali ratione potest denserier 
aer’ puts Creech’s reasoning quite out of court. So also I be- 
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lieve that nothing is lost after 111 456, 759, and Iv 508, in all 
which passages Susemihl or Brieger in the Philologus supposes 
there is a hiatus: what is or appears to be elliptical can be 
mentally supplied from the context. 

In a text like that of Lucretius another error, as common 
as the omission, is the transposition of verses; and from the 
earliest days of criticism many passages have been thus cor- 
rected with absolute certainty. But here too, as in the case of 
hiatus, for a transposition to be admitted, its appropriateness 
and necessity ought to be clear, as soon as it is made. For 
years I have been convinced that Iv 195 ‘Quod superest ubi 
tam volucri levitate ferantur’ has its proper place in the manu- 
scripts and that Lachmann was wrong in transposing it and 
I was wrong in following him. The whole of that paragraph 
teems with difficulty: many, I find, object to the Quone of 
206, and support the old correction Nonne. But the latter 
appears to me very weak: the sense you want is not simply 
‘don’t you see they ought to travel faster?’; but ‘don’t you see 
they ought to travel immensely faster?’; and one does not un- 
derstand how the very common formula nonne vides? should have 
been altered. Quo I feel convinced is for guanto, as so often in 
the best writers; and the ne must have the same force, what- 
ever that be, (for I have never seen a satisfactory explanation of 
it) which it has for instance in Horace, sat. 11 3 316, ‘illa ro- 
gare, Quantane?’; ibid. 295 ‘Quone malo mentem concussa ?’ ; 
2 107 ‘uterne?’; 1 10 21 ‘o seri studiorum, quine putetis 
Difficile et mirum, Rhodio quod Pitholeonti Contigit?’: Bent- 
ley’s quotations here from Terence and Plautus seem quite 
uncertain. 

Much has been said of 1v 42—53, a passage where there is 
such great confusion in the manuscripts. I still think that 
Marullus, whom Lachmann and I have followed, is nght in 
his general arrangement of these verses; but, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, I think I can remove its chief difficulty, 
and that by following the manuscripts more closely than has 
hitherto been done. Assuming then Marullus’ arrangement, 


I give the verses essentially as they are found in A and 
Niccoli: 
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Dico igitur rerum effigias tenuisque figuras 

mittier ab rebus summo de corpore rerum, 

qui quasi membranae, vel cortex nominitandast, 
quod speciem ac formam similem gerit eius imago, 
cuiuscumque cluet de corpore fusa vagari. 

id licet hinc quamvis hebeti cognoscere corde. 


For the Qut of mss. (B omits the word) in the 3rd verse all 
editors read Quae: the construction is then most awkward, if 
not sulecistic: quae (figurae) quasi membranae sunt, vel quae 
cortex nominitanda est. The fact is the Qui of mss. is the 
dative; and it is probable that in Lucretius’ time this was a 
Variation in use for quot or cut, just like gum and qur for guom 
orcum, and quor or cur: this qut, for quot or cut, the mss. of 
Catullus have in 11; 23; 235: in 1071 qutcguid appar- 
ently for quot quid; and in Virgil, ecl. 4 62, either Quintilian 
has mistaken Virgil’s dative for a nomin. qui, or, if Quintilian 
is right, Virgil’s mss. have wrongly taken his nomin. qut for the 
dative. Quot (Qui) and membranae are both then datives, and 
we have here another instance of that construction which is so 
common in Lucretius as to amount almost to a trick of style, 
and which I have illustrated by numerous examples in my note 
on I 15: a word (tmago in this case) which belongs both to a 
leading and to a dependent clause, is put in the dependent 
clause: ‘quoi corpori quasi membranae est imago’; and then 
being unable to employ the dat. cortict, he varies the phrase, 
‘vel cortex nominitanda est, quod cet’: ‘I say that pictures 
and thin shapes are emitted from things off their surface; to 
which surface each image forms as it were a film, or if you like 
you may name it a rind, because it bears etc.’ 

Attention to this peculiarity of Lucretius enabled Mr N. P. 
Howard in the first number of this Journal to explain and 
punctuate rightly v1 896, and shew the needlessness of any 
change in the text. And I have for some time past seen that 
it also explains 111 391 foll. and shews that the transposition, 
made there by Marullus and followed in all editions from his 
time, is uncalled for and wrong: 
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Usque adeo prius est in nobis multa ciendum, 
quam primordia sentiscant concussa animal 
semina corporibus nostris inmixta per artus: 


le. usque adeo in nobis primordia multa cienda sunt prius- 
quam ea concussa sentiscant animai semina, corporibus nostris 
inmixta, 

In Lucretius this question of transposition is still further 
complicated by the fact that very many passages, some of 
greater, some of less extent, were never incorporated by the 
poet in his text. For many of these no proper place is to be 
found; but many other passages the very first editors, Cicero 
and his associates, have clearly misplaced. Lachmann, as is 
well known, has done much here; and, if I do not greatly err, I 
have myself added something to this portion of Lucretian 
criticism. But there is still room for further discoveries: 
W. Christ, in a tract published in 1835, which I have only 
become acquainted with of late years, points out that the 15 
lines, 111 592 — 606, are clearly out of place; as 607 is a 
manifest continuation of the argument of 591. This, as soon 
it is pointed out, 1s quite evident. These 15 vss. however should 
come, not after 579 where he places them, but after 575: 
as 576 Quare etiam atque etiam etc. is a summing up of thei 
contents as well as of what precedes. 

There is another passage, V 168 foll, which Lambinus 
first corrected by the transposition of two verses, misplaced 
perhaps by the original Editors. Lachmann gave the twe 
verses a different place. I followed him with much hesitation 
but am now convinced that Lambinus was right, though the 
passage still requires correction: it stands thus in Lambinus 
and subsequent editions before Lachmann: 


Quidve novi potuit tanto post ante quietos 
Inlicere ut cuperent vitam mutare priorem ? 
170 nam gaudere novis rebus debere videtur 
cui veteres obsunt; sed cui nil accidit aegri 
tempore in anteacto, cum pulchre deyeret aevom, 
quid potuit novitatis amorem accendere tali? 
175 an, credo, in tenebris vita ac maerore iacebat, 
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176 donec diluxit rerum genitalis origo ? 
174 quidve mali fuerat nobis non esse creatis ? 
natus enim debet quicnmque est cet. 


Lambinus, seeing that 175 176 clearly referred to the gods, 
| placed them before 174 which with what follows as clearly 
refers to men. Lachmann praises him for seeing this; but 
aids that, by the position which Lambinus gives them, the 
argument contained in them is not refuted, and therefore he 
himself places them before 170 ‘Nam gaudere cet.’ I followed 
Iachmann with reluctance, because I always felt that these 
verses interrupted the strict connexion which ought to exist 
between nam of 170 and what precedes, and I said in my 
edition ‘nam refers to the two preceding sentences: 170 171 
(Le. 175 176 of mss) may well be one of the poet’s subse- 
quent additions, spoken of in introduction p. 31.’ But I now 
follow Lambinus, as the passage requires a further correction. 
lachmann says of An credo ‘hic Lambinum, hominem linguae 
Iatinae peritissimum, non offendisse miror: nam an credo 
dici non potest, debet esse Af, credo. neque idem Lambinus in 
Servii Sulpicii ad Ciceronem epistula libri Iv, 5, 3 tulit An 
thus vicem, credo, doles? sed fecit At.’ It is perfectly true 
that Lambinus prints in his Cicero At, and says ‘sic est legen- 
dum, vel omnibus libris adversantibus, in quo Manutio assen- 
tior.’ But Lachmann’s wonder that he did not make the same 
change in Lucretius would have ceased, had he taken the 
trouble to look to Lambinus’ Omissa ex annotationibus p. 505 a: 
‘immo a Manutio dissentio et codices antiquos sequor om- 
hesque vulgatos, qui habent an tllius vicem, credo, doles? est 
enim ironia, atque ita saepe loquebantur veteres. Lucretius 
libro 5 An, credo, in tenebris cet. At the same time I agree 
with Lachmann that an credo is a svlecism, but both in Sul- 
picius’ letter and in Lucretius the an appears to me eminently 
in place, taking up and qualifying preceding questions; and 
in Sulpicius’ mouth the ironical at credo would have been very 
ill suited to the occasion, the death of Tullia. Sulpicius I 
believe wrote ‘an illius vicem, Cicero, doles’: perhaps the do of 
doles got attached to an abbreviation of Ctcero. For credo 
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in Lucretius I read crepera: if CREPERA became CREPA 0- 
CRERA, it would pass into CREDO as readily as in V 782 CRERIN™ 
has been supplanted in mss. by the commoner word CRE 
DUNT: crepera suits well the metaphor of the next v. Dones 
diluxtt etc.: ‘or did their life lie darkling in gloom and sor 
row?’ Lucretius, v 1296, has ‘creperi certamina belli’: the 
word is common enough with the older writers, especially ir 
the phrase ‘in re crepera’: Varro has in his Mysteria ‘ prisca 
horrida Silent oracla crepera in nemoribus’. 

And this conjecture seems to me to be confirmed by a 
passage of Lucilius found in Nonius, p. 13, and corrected by 
Lachmann (Lucr. p. 67): ‘Nam tu solu’ mihi in magno maerore, 
Tristitia in summa et crepera re inventu’ saluti’s.’ For in our 
passage, and vI 1183 ‘Perturbata animi mens in maerore 
metuque, and 11 903 ‘ Dissoluant animi magno se angore 
metuque,’ Lucretius may have had in mind Lucilius, whose 
first verse might well be completed by tacenti, or else metuque. 

To conclude, I have long seen that, though I was indic- 
putably right in assuming a hiatus at 1 188—190,I did not 
arrange it quite as it should be. I believe we shall not be far 
from the poet's ipsissima verba in writing: . 

Quorum nil fieri manifestum est, omnia quando 
paulatim crescunt, ut par est, [tempore certo, 
res quoniam crescunt omnes de] semine certo 
crescentesque genus servant. 

The reason of the omission is plain. It is to me incompre- 
hensible that any critics should now maintain, as Wakefield 
maintained, that the passage is complete as it stands, and that 
crescentes = res crescentes. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


ON THE FRAGMENTS OF SOPHOCLES AND 
EU RIPIDES. 


A FoRMER paper of mine on the fragments of Aeschylus will 
be found in the first No. of the Journal of Philology: I have 
since gone carefully through those of Sophocles, Euripides and 
some others, and from a variety of remarks which the abundant 
materials supplied by M. Nauck’s work can hardly fail to sug- 
gest, select the following : 


Soph. Aegeus, fr. 23. 
was S40 cSodpov Suoros e€éBns AaOav ; 


perhaps dpopos. 
Soph. Aleadae, fr. 85. 


6 8 ef vobos tis yunolos toov obévor, 
day TO xpnotov yunciay Exet pvorv. 


For 6 8 e read ov5’ «i. The meaning seems to be, ‘bastards 
and the children of true marriage have sometimes equal autho- 
rity ;’ the conventionally inferior with the conventionally supe- 
nior : but goodness is not therefore to be tested by its possessing 
the marks conventionally assigned to this superior nature. Do 
not suppose that what has this stamp of conventional genuine- 
ness is the only truly good. A fragment of Euripides illustrates 
the sentiment, Andromeda, 142: 


éya 52 araidas ovx epa volous raBeiv. 
Tay yenolwy yap ovdey bytes évdecis 
vou vooodow’ & ce dudatacbat ypew. 
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Soph. Danae, 170. 
yovotoy py dwv xadpodiciay cypay. 
Perhaps yoveta. 
Soph. ‘EXévns "Arrairnoss, 150. 
For ypadiots read ypadidiors. 
Soph. Eumelus, 203. 
don yap 1 puapia, d0ev nal acupsvOos (acapeOa cod.) év § 
Tv aony ptvvOovre éveopet. 
Read puviOwv ris avacpei. 
Soph. Thyestes, 235. 
delfAn 5¢ traca tépveras BXactoupevn 
OTapa KaNGsS KavaKipvaTast ToTop. 
Perhaps orrwpuaios. 
Soph. Inachus, 251. 
yun ris 78e avAnvas ’Apxudos xuvi.. 
Perhaps, 
guy) tis; 4 KuddAnvis ’Apxados xuvij; 
Soph. Ion, 297. 
ey Aucs xntrow apodcbar povoy evdaipovas oABous. 
Read 
év Aus xnyros apotvras potvoy evdalpev NoPds. 
Soph. Colchides, 312. 

For ante wéugifty ov wédas popov Hermann conjectured awnte 
mépgit ws irvod cedacdopov ; possibly for as we should read éf, 
Soph. Larisaei, 351. 

ws Kal TrUpavvov mas éeyylteras puyelv. 
Nauck, érevferas: perhaps émifyrei. 


Soph. Lemniae, 355. 
taxv 5 avtd Sei-es rovpyoy as eyed caddis. 
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This has been variously altered: Meineke is probably right in 
reading tay avto; for ws éyo he reads ws Sox; Bergk, ol5’ 
éya; Hense ws Aeyw ; may it not be right as it is? ‘the fact 
shall soon shew clearly of itself in accordance with me.’ 


Soph. Nauplius, 396. 


édedpe 5 dotpwv pétpa nal mepiotpodas 
Urrvev durakers ot:00a onpuavrnpia. 
Perhaps otiAmva, an Homeric word, IL xtv. 351. 


Soph. Nauplius, 398. 
T@® Yap Kakas Wpoacocorvrs pupia pia 
wk éorw e& twabovta & nrépa Oaveiv. 
This is what the MS. reading elf érépa points to: the mean- 
ing is obscure, but not hopeless: ‘to a man in misfortune one 
night is enough: if he has been fortunate, death is not removed 
by more than two nights.’ It is a reflexion on the valuelessness 
of life ; it is either unhappy, and then the smallest amount of it 
is enough: or happy, and even then death is not more than two 
steps removed. The construction is cara ovveow; and out of 
pupia in the second clause this general idea of enough is sup- 
plied; the participle assumes the accusatival form before the 
infinitive. 
Soph. Tlocpeéves, 458. 
cai pn UBpitwv avtix’ éx Babpwv ero 
puTnps Kpovwy yAouroy virriou Todds. 
Perhaps pn a’. 
Soph. Scythae, 501. 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod. tv. 223: év &€ rots TavPats 6 Lodoxrijs 
erepoprropa THs Mndeias tov “Ayuptoy réyet, 
ou yap éx plas 
Koirns EBXactov, adr 6 pev Nnpn:dos 
téxvov apts BAdotecxev nv Ex:dvia wpiv 
mor ‘Oxeavod Kopn Téxev. 
Merkel, who seems right in supposing these lines to be iambic, 
Journal of Philology. vou. rv. 18 
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not, as Valckenaer, trochaic, reads in 3, BAdorecxey dprs téxvor. | 
I would propose, 
qv apres Pracrn, tiv & "[duta mpiv arore 


"Oneavis ovo’ Ericrev. 


"Idvia is Valckenaer’s, and is proved to have been an existing 
form by the lines of Hesiod quoted by the Scholiast on Apoll. ° 
R. 11, 242: 

Ainrns § vids dacorpBporov ’Herioro 

ynue Oedv Bovrpow "Idviay xadrstrapyoy. 

Soph. Tereus, 528. 

Read, 

Ounta dpovety ypn Ovntiy dicay 
for vou. 

Tyro Fr. 593. 
omacOeio’: the MSS. reading is surely right: it is the 

natural sequence of Gépos GepicOn EavOov avyévwy dro, ‘and then 
when she has thus had her hair torn away.’ The genitive srora- 


plov moray is either dependent on Aepedr, or more probably 
perhaps on oxtas eldwrov. 


Phaedra Fr. 614. 

cuyyvete KavacyecOe ovyaoas’ Td yap 

yuvatkiy aioxpov év yuvatnl Sef oréyev. 
So the MSS,., I think, rightly: éy yuvasxi =‘ where a woman is 
concerned.’ 

Ib. Fr. 616. 

70 8 evtuyovy travr’ apiOunoa: Bpotor 

oux éativ otros Sytiv’ evpnoes eva. 
So the MSS. Perhaps evrvyotvta: the construction would seem 
to be, rd 8 apcOuijoa: evruyotvta wavra ovx éotly otros Srriva 
éva Bporay evpnoes, ‘that a man should reckon up all pros- 
perity—there is no one mortal thou wilt find to do this.’ 


Fr. 644. 
Hesychius, 1. p. 250: xnpiwpa oplirnua> Eors yap 76 Kn- 
ploy @ mpocexale. tos opPadrpyors tay Divetday. Perhaps 
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for oiAnpa, for which Dindorf proposes Ayu, we should read 
opOarporrjp9. 
Incert. Fr. 8735. 


For neXiow ereipee éué it seems likely that we should read 
HAs oixreipos eye. 


Eurip. Aeolus, 21. 


On the last line, rotow amévnow ypopevos revOwpeba, Nauck 
conjectures wexwpefa: rather remapeba. 


"Aré£avdpos, 53. 
For voug 5¢ yaipov avtd xpaives ypovos, perhaps voug Se 
yaipoy 70 xpaivet ypcvos, ‘what time ratifies is conventionally 
proud,’ i.e. has a conventional right or title to be proud. 


Alope, 112, 

ti Onta poyOeiv Sei yuvatxeiov ydapov 

dpoupopyras; ai yap cv reOpappévat m)éov 

charrAoveww nuas THY TrapnmEednpevov. 

Meineke changed yapov dppoupodytas to yévos ppevoivras. 

I think yapov dpoupovvras need not be altered, ‘what need to 
waste time in keeping a guard on women’s marriages?’ i.e. in 
watching to prevent their unfortunate or pernicious attach- 
ments. 


- Andromeda, 151. 
To Sayucuoy ovy opas 
ory potpa dSieEEpyeras ; 
orpépes 5 ddXous aAdws eis apuépay. 

In the second line read, potp’ det; in the third, dAAoo’ dAAous 
seems metrically preferable to dAAouvs dAAoo’, as Hermann and 
Fritzche propose. 

Antiope, 200. 
nal pry Scot ev capKos eis evefiav 
Goxoves Biatov, iv oparacs ypnuatov, 
18—2 
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xaxot woNitar’ Seb yap avip eibiopévoy 
axoNactov 7005 yaoTpos ey TavT@ pévery. 

The last words seem to mean nam qui intemperant hahitu 
ventris assuefactus sit, necesse est 1n eodem maneat. A man 
trained to a dissolute temper of gluttony must needs remain 80 ; 
cannot live without his ordinary indulgences, and is always 
scheming to make money for procuring them. 

Antiope, 214. 

écO\av an’ avdpav. is, I think, right: ‘I announce to all 
mortals to beget noble children from the daughters of men that 
are honourable.’ Cf. Theognis 184 Bergk, nai ris Bovderas 
é€ ayabav BnoecOat, 1b. 189 éx xaxov éoOdX0s &ynpev. 

Antiope, 218. 
Koopos 8 avyns aotépavos avdpes ov Kaxod. 
Better, I think, cocpos 5¢ ovyn, otépaves a. ov xaxod. 


Antiope, 219. 
Tpeis eloiy aperat tas ypn o° ) doxely réxvov. 
XpnoEs 


Dindorf, tas xpedv o’. It is not impossible that ras ce 
xpior aoxeiv is right. Sophocles has ypyoras py? edevpeir, 
O. C. 504, and if yp7j may be a substantive there, it may perhaps 
be so also in ypyor. Cf. Soph. fr. 539, and Dindorf on that 
fragment. 

Archelaus, 234. 
€v Tois TExVOLS yap apETH TOY evryevaY 
éy éraBe 


(so apparently Cod. M. of Stobaeus, A and B have 
é\aBe), read avéraBe, ‘recovers,’ 
Archelaus, 245. 
OMyov adx«ipov Scpu 
Kpetccov oTparyyoU pupiou otparevparos. 
Perhaps otparnyoip. 
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Archelaus, 253. 
xpéetacov yap ovte SovAov ovr’ edrevOepov 
tpégpey ev olxots aodares Tois cwppoce. 


Nauck reads xpeloow after Pflugk. May not xpetoaoy be 
mght? ‘A stronger thing whether slave or free.’ 


Archelaus, 264. 
Wadat cxoToipat Tas Tuyas Tav Bporav 
@s €U peTadrAaacovaew { os yap av aadadas 
ov yap aodpands 
eis opOov gory yo Tmplv evtvyav tirver. 

In v. 1, ras tov Spordy seems to me more probable than 
Nauck’s éyo 8., or Hense's ras édpnuépwv tvyas, and is actually 
read by one MS. In v. 2 I would propose ws ogadrdor yap, ‘ for 
according as they fail;’ the singulars éorn, vrirver are the sepa- 
rate individuals which make up the general number implied in 


odadoct. 
Auge, 268. 
axtra pev BpotopOdpa 
xalpers dpao amd vexpav épeima. 
Heath, dpaca xai; I should prefer 7a(v). 
Auge, 273. 
For ovy 7 Tvyn ye, read ov yn TUYN YE. 
Bellerophontes, 288. 
oluat 5 dv vpas ef tis dpyos wy Geois 
eDyoiTo Kal pr xetpt avdrAréyou Biov 


ta Oeia trupyovow ai xaxai Te cupdopai. 
For ai xaxal te cupdopai read eixacas te cupdopa: mup- 
ryoues is possibly ayaupovv. 
Bellerophontes, 307. 
wal keordy 8yOov Aavaiday épacpatov 
ords évy pécoowy elire xenpvxov. 
For «at read xas. 


é 
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Bellerophontes, 311. 
érrnt’ vireixwy paddov 4 paGdrdov Béror. 

Madvig proposes xadov 7réXko1. May not the MSS, reading 
be right, ‘more than he wished of more,’ a colloquial and ner- 
vous expression ? 

Erechtheus, 362. 
52. ovx go bras vuiy tHvd eyed ov cuce weds. 

Perhaps ovx éof of. 

Ino, 414. 
Totavoe ypn ‘yuvatxt mpootronoy éay 
fris 7d pan) Sxatov ov cuynaetas. 
Read srpoozroneiv. 
Cadmus, 451. 
ovpavds Uirép Tuas Kawes goray os Sa:uonov 
Tod ey péaw Tod ovpavod Te Kai y~Oovds 
of pev ovopalovcs xaos. 

The metre is, I think, trochaic; the first line is too corrupt 

to be certainly restored; the second may have been 


g¢wrav os 
Sarpcveoy G88 & re Tout ovpavod te xal yOords 
of pev avopatoves . . . “Gos. 
Cresphontes, 462. 


In v. 6, which has been probably emended into wply cay 
yaplecoay dpay apoatdely, the MS. and the metre alike point to 


apoaidely apay) ~-~~ -~-~~~ -—~ ). 
Kpjacas, £70. 
mrnons pev tev rovriav, mapecs Se 
pooyey tépevas capxes ynveia Te Sals. 


xnveia is not likely to be wrong: cf. Herod. 11. 87, xpesy 
Botev nal xnvéwv wrHO0s te Exdotrm ybyveras woddéyv. For 
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Tépewas capees read tepeiva aapxe: the dual is corrupted into 
the plural as in fr. 848, darts 5é tovs Gicavtas pn Tyuay Dery. 


Melanippe. 


In the epigram quoted by Nauck from the Palatine Antho- 
logy, 111. 16, rovvexa yap xat mwedyvare aAxtpor avdpes, Nauck 
proposes xadoi te; I think «Aewvoi Te, or xNecTo’ Te 7.: Nauck 
seems right in restoring «aAxtpot. 


4 


Oenomaus, 576. 


€y é€ort waytwy mpatov eidévas Touri. 
Perhaps codq@. 
Palamedes, 582. 


macy T aroOviicxovra ypaupatwv pétpov 
, 9 “~ 
ypawavTas e7rely. 


‘To write down and so declare to our children the otherwise 
decaying standard, letters.’ ‘ypayparwy is not to be altered to 
xenucrov, as Scaliger ; letters, like other devices for preserving 
the recollections of things, might perish: by writing them down 
this is prevented: they become an imperishable standard. 


Peleus, 620. 
&vOa thy dvow 
6 Suoyerns xpivyas ay ein codds. 
Read é£:oz. 

Polyidus, 64+. 
Bapv to dpovnpe oinats avOporrov Kaxov. 
Goris yap aoTay mréov Exe wépux avnp 
piros 7 aGusxros eott Kal wacy TONE. 

There is no reason to dissociate the two last lines from the 
first. But ofjois is a word of a doubtful kind, and is probably 
an error for ofenats. gopnp’ (Salmasius) for ¢povnp’ is ingeni- 
ous, if not necessary. 
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Rhadamanthus, 660. 


te 5 ovyl tovtov dpovris, ard ypnpatov 
mokrav xexryjobat Bovreras tratnp Sopors. 


The MSS. of Stobaeus, who quotes this passage twice, Ecl. IL. 
7. 12, p. 342, Flor. 64. 24, in both places give zrarjp; and the 
scholiast on Eur. Orest. 1197, werdc@Oac... &vOev nai 16 todv- 
qapovos. nTuporoynoe Sé€ TO TraTip wWapa TO wendcOat. Kai ad- 
ayo ‘todAdv KareicOar Bovropar tratnp Sdpev’ ayri tod 
Seorrorns, has watnp also. I do not think that any one who 
read any of these passages would conclude that any word but 
qatnp was either written by Euripides or known to the Scho- 
liast. But Photius, p. 402. 4, has wratopes* xrzropes, and if this 
is genuine, it would appear that an old word watwp, meaning 
‘acquirer’ or ‘ possessor,’ was found by him either in some actual 
writer, or more probably in some lexicographical work. Pos- 
sibly it may have been used by one of the Alexandrian wnters ; 
Callimachus has words not dissimilar. But I cannot think it 
safe to introduce it into Euripides, as Dindorf and Nauck 
have done in this fragment; nor can any real authority for 
doing so be got from Hesychius’ gloss mrarépes wrAovews 4 IWpo- 
yovot. Nauck indeed goes farther and writes @ matop, éotpey 
éx Souwy tayvy moda, in Phaethont. fr. 781. 39, merely on the 
ground that the Codex Claromontanus has a. m. pr. & aartep, 
with déo7rora written above it; as well as Soph. Inach. fr. 249: 


w a a a 
Ivaye warop, wat Tov Kpnvav 
matpos ‘Oxeavoi, 


where the MSS. have yevvarop, and in Lycoph. Al. 512 

os not @ Zev warop és mwatpay éuny 

areihats aparyovs tH Sucaprraye xpexl, 
where the MSS. vary between wdrep and odrep. Differing here 
from Dindorf, I think wazop not improbable, as it is at least 
possible that warep represents a reading as old as oarep, and 
granting the existence of the word, Lycophron is a writer where 
it might be expected to occur. If the reading of the fr. of the 
Rhadamanthus were not proved by the scholion, paorip might 
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be the right word; as it is, watyp seems to mean ‘founder,’ 


‘beginner ;’ not unlike is Orest. 986, Tavrad@ | os érexev Erexe 
yevéropas euclev Sopov. 


Scyriae, 683. 
pov KpupLoS aUTAS TAevpa yupvater yoANs ; 
yodais seems a probable emendation of yorrs. 


Telephus, 7235. 


The words avros 6 tpwcas Noyos tata must surely be a quo- 
tation. If so, from Euripides? The same sentiment is ex- 
pressed in the well-known lines quoted by Valckenaer (Brunck, 
Analecta, III. p. 76) : 


Tyrepoyv 6 tpwoas Kal axécoato* pn av ye Kovpy 
eis cue Sucpevéwy yiveo wixporépn. 


Temenidae, 739. 


I see no reason for suspecting the genuineness of the last 
words of this fragment. The meaning seems to be, ‘A poor 
man if virtuous has some honour, but only swells the much 
higher ment of noble birth by his good character, when the two 
standards are put side by side.’ 


740. 
> ww 9 2» £ 9 v 9 a 
KaT evaurXr opéwy aBarous éri TE 
Aelwavas Tolima tT adon. 
For éri re read 7 ef 17. 


Hypsipyle, 754. 
Erepov éf’ érépm aipdpevos 
Gypeup avOewv ndopéva vpuya 
To wy aTAnoToV Exwr. 
For aipopuevos, which the MSS. of Plut. Mor. p. 93 D give, 


iospevos is found in Mor. 661 F. The probable word is 
poedysevos. 
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757. 


Oanres Te Téxva yaTEepa KTaTat véa, 
avros te Oyvnoxes’ xat rad’ axOovra: Bporot 
eis yhv hépovres yu. 
So Bryant : 
Earth’s children cleave to earth, her frail 
Decaying children dread decay. 


The Balliol MS., which I have before quoted of the Tusc. 
Disputations, has in the lines translated by Cicero the following 
variations from Nauck: 2 multi, 3 finis, 4 est terra terrae. 


Phaethon, 773. 
dp’ orBos avrois Sre rupdds ocuvnpeTpet 
tupras Eyovot tas dpévas xal THs TUYNS; 
Possibly xax rns Tuyns, ‘does the mere accident of fortune 
make them blind:’ but «ow Tvyy is neater and not far from 
the MSS. 


781. 50. 
aravta tair’ nOpnoexavrwrovceyet. 
Bothe conj. 78pnca xavtamrno’ 6b¢. Possibly 7Opnca xaof 
oUTws exci. 
784. 


Seems to refer to the poplars into which Phaeton’s sisters 
were changed: the cool boughs, dé£eraz, shall receive or welcome 
him. Catullus could speak without impropriety of an oak 
tossing its arms, LXIV. 105; but wAévaioe is said of the human 
arms now changed into boughs. 


Philoctetes, 793. 
tl Sara Oaxois dpytxots évypevos 
capas Stopvucd cidévas ta Sarpdvor; 
apxtxois is an old conjecture, but hardly a probable one; 
Nauck's payrixois is not like the original. Possibly dpyupois ; 
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that seers were not only fond of money (¢:Aapyupor, Antig. 1055) 
but also acquired great wealth, is shown by Isocr. Aegin. 385, 
quoted by Dindorf on Antig. 1055, where Thrasyllus, a travel- 
ling seer, ovotay wroAAnY éxtyoaTo, and returning to settle at 
Siphnos, is described as wAout~ mpwros THY qokuTaY. To sit on 
seats of silver would be well suited to the character of these 
ancient Cagliostros. 
795. 

Watpis Kaas Tpdocovea Tov evruyouvr’ det 

peilo tiOnot, Svotvyovca 5 acbevi. 

Perhaps tov arvyovvr’; for when a country is collectively 
prosperous, a poor man’s particular weakness, his want of money, 
is easily relieved, and his class being strong he is himself strong ; 
where all the community 1s in distress, the poor is doubly poor. 


Phoenix, 801. 
poyOnpoy ear avdpi mpecBury Téxva. 
dibeow Goris ovxe wpaios yapei. 
Séomrowva yap yepovrs vupip yun. 
For Sidwcuw read otdeow, tument liberi, the children are 
elated. Cf. fr. $03. 


Phrixus, 518. 


In the Ciceronian translation of these lines contained in 
Tusc. Disp. 1. 28. 67, the Balliol MS. gives the following vana- 
tions: 2 erupnroso legauisset solo, 3 tractu, 4 suliectus: solv is 
a manifest error; but leqauisset mav I think be night, me 
having dropt out; in 3 tracts agrees very well with the Greek 
words yaduvoy aprics teteypévoy; the horn: pulla away from the 
still strange bit, and is gsaled on ‘exagitatur, by the actual 
struggle to get rid of it. 

Fr. 555. 


For pve pos tpodes it would som probable that qv ce pos 
spegos should be reas. 
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Fr. 911. 
xopud?) Se Ody 6 wépE yOov' Exwv 
paevvds aiOnp. 
Perhaps ¢aivds, a word which Schmidt, after Ruhnken, 


jectures to be the right reading in Hesych. ¢gaswov: dure 
The first syllable of ddea is regularly long in Homer. 


Fr. 971. 
& 8 ‘EnAds ’Aola 7 exrpéper xadtota yr 
Séxcap Exovtes tHvde cuvOnpevoper. 

So Lobeck for the MS. reading re rpéghee «x. rs ye 5é 
éyovres cuvOnpevopev. I should prefer yijs 8. €. tHode, ‘w 
ever Greece and Asia has of fairest we hunt in quest of it, 
sessing in it a new attraction for this land.’ 


Fr. 986. 
aempvaipoyOos xovrro? Havyos Sopl. 
Meineke conj. adel tpuvaiuoyor. Perhaps atpucipoyOos. 


Fr. 1064. 
dots O€ Ta’Ty TH voTw~ cuvdY aryp 
HéOns Tapaoce Kal yadnviter dpéva, 
mwapauta 5 nodes torepov oréver Serra. 


Possibly 440 ovrapacce, a word used by medical write: 
convulsing the stomach by sickness. ovapacces xai yadnvi. 
orapacowy yadnvives. 


Fr. 1075. 
avacyou Tacyav' Spav yap éxvaipes. 
ayoxov is more likely than avéyou. 
fr. 1076. 
vouou Tov exOpdv Spay, Sov AaBn Kaxav. 
Read oyod, to requite evenly. 
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Fr. 1099. 
For xcaxay Biwv Staywyny read xraryav. 
Ion, 18. 
EvBoida pev yiv Aeros Evpirov xrvdev 
Bowwrias axrns éywpicey extépvov 
apos Kpyra ropOuov. 
Perhaps Bowwrias yijs éxrepav éyapicer: 
Achaeus, 4. 
yupuvol yap wOouv dadinouvs Bpayiovas 


Bn odpyyavres eurropevovTa, végw 
oridPovres avOes xaptrepas érrwpldas. 


For @Oow read dpOpov. A law of Solon’s enacted that 
gymnasia should be opened at sunrise and closed at sunset, 
Aesch. c. Timarch. p. 38. Catull. Lx. 64—67. 


Achaeus, 35. 
mpooBaddétw Tus yelpa pacyavouv AaBis. 
Nauck after Grotius, Aa$7: rather AaPais. 


Astymadantes, 8. 

&vexa trav éotiv evpeiv Gvdp’ a. MS. éy éxarov (Porson) 
is not doubtful: perhaps the rest of the line was evpeiy épyoy 
éatiy dvip’ éva. 

Chaeremon, 1. 


cal cwpatos péev yes xateipyaleto 
orlvABovra NevK@ ypwpare SvaTrper. 

Perhaps &pis avrnuvyatero (Hermann) ot. ». ypopatr 75e 
S:amper. ‘The aspect of their body reflected colours glistening 
with white and well-marked to the view.’ In the last three 
lines, 

Kopas Sé xnpoypares ws aydApatos 
avroiat Bootpyyoaos éxtremAacpévot 
EouBoicw avéuous evetpupwy popotpevos, 
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Meineke, whom Nauck follows, proposed ev wremdacpévov, un- 
necessarily I think, as it is nothing against the use of a word in 
a late author like Chaeremon that it is not found in other tragic 
writers; the genitive seems to be right, but it is noticeable 
that in the following line the MSS. have ¢opovpevos, not dopov~ 
pevas, and it seems possible that the poet preferred the masc. 
in both cases, a change like Aeschylus’s Aepewras Spoces 
kateyrdxatov TiWevres évOnpov tpixa, The winds seem to 
be called £ov@o/, as taking an imaginary colour from the air: so 
in fr. 14, 15, the crocus wipes off a sun-coloured reflexion upon 
the robes of the woman lying on it. In my Catullus I have 
stated my belief that the same sort of idea is conveyed by the 
MSS. reading of LxIv. 309, At roseo niveae residebant vertice 
vittae, where the rose colour of the fillets and the white colour of 
the hair blend into each other so that the fillets are called 
snowy, the hair rose-red. The .notion is connected with the 
idea of a light colour discharging acutely penetrative rays of 


light, pod’ o€uvgeyy7, fr. 8. 


Theodectes, 6. 
td ¢ e ¢ > ? 0 
Erevra Sv0 of xavcves iooperpot trav. 


dvo of is rather, I think, doso/ than Scocoil. 


13. 
opov Sé ride 7 eloxouileras NaBov 
kal Saipov’ Aros ypnordy 9 Tovvaytiov. 
Perhaps rnvde 7’, ‘both her and fortune,’ i. e. with her, fortune. 


I add some passages from the Scholia on the Aratea of Ger- 
manicus. 


p. 77. 7, ed. Breysig. Ut Euripides dicit, huc Aethiopum 
rex pater Andromedae, cuius filia obiecta ceto a Perseo seruata 
eiusque causa et ipse pater sit astris inlatus beneficio Mineruae. 
Cf. 137. 13, fuit ergo, sicut Euripides dicit, Aethiopum rex, An- 
dromedae pater. 
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p- 138.13. Fuit ergo, sicut Eunpides ait, Aethiopum rex, 
Andromedae pater, qui filiam suam ad cetum dicitur adposuisse, 
quam Perseus saluauit, per quem et ipse inter astra collocatus 
est, 

p- 139. 22. Andromedam namque Eunipides dicit inter 
astra conlocatam esse propter aeternam Persei certaminis memo- 
riam quae cetui adposita et a Perseo saluata contempsit habi- 
tare cum parentibus, sed sponte cum eo in templo abiit. 


ib. 140. 4. Eumpides namque dicit inter astra collocatam 
esse ut labor Persei aeternus pareret, manibusque eius expansis, 
quem ad modum cetui opposita est, quae cum a Perseo esset 
liberata, neque patri neque matri uoluit commorari, sed continuo 
cum Perseo est Argis profecta. 


p- 78. 9. Haec (Andromeda) quoque in sideribus recepta 
dicitur beneficio Mineruae, ut labor Persei aeternus pareret, 
manibus eius passis quem ad modum ceto fuit proposita, quae 
cum a Perseo esset liberata neque patri neque matri uoluit com- 
morari, sed continuo cum Perseo Argis est profecta. Ita autem 
Euripides profert. 

p. 79. 3. Euripides Melanippen Chironis filiam esse astris 
inlatam, cum esset interfecta in Pelio monte eamque naturalem 
speciem conseruasse. Namque ab Aeolo [cum] compressa gra- 
uida profugit ob pudorem Pelio monte. quam cum pater requi- 
reret, ne ei se offerret aduenienti, deorum misericordia uersa 
in equum puerum genuit. Quam ob elius patrisque pietatem 
Diana astris intulit, unde Centauro non appareat. Chiron autem 
dicitur is esse ideoque auersa caeli parte ab eo positam filiae 
efigiem, ut non agnosceretur. cf. 141. 6. 


Addenda to Sophocles. 


Schol. Arat. p. 138. 9. Cassiepia in terra, ut refert 
Sophocles, carminum vates, dicitur praeposuisse formam suam 
Nereidibus ob quod ira Neptuni ceto transmisso vastabatur 
eorum terra. expostulatamque Andromedam et ceto propo- 
sitam. 
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: ib. 188. 21. Cassiepia interea, ut ait Sophocles carminum 
uates, propter inuidiam Andromedae seu Nereidis et earum 
pulchritudinem dicitur peruenisse ad ruinam, et pro ea fertur 
Neptunus omnem regionem cetu transmisso uastasse. quam ob 
causam inter astra collocata est. 


From Miller’s Mélanges de Littérature Grecque. 
Etym. M. 42. 40. dove audprnya rd rapa TH Lardoi wo- 
AvlSpid. nal rapa Lodoxrei iSpida. The Florence MS. has 


mapa Zod. Trodvldpida. ‘ Peutétre confondu avec troAuldpids de 
la citation précédente.’ Miller. Cf. Nauck, 948. 


Etym. M. 97. 56. Instead of onuatves 6¢ xai tov Oedy, the 
Flor. MS. has onpawe xal tov dvraxa, ws Tapa LodoxXei, olov 
amvans avak Bupwpé. 

Etym. M. p. 200. 34. The Flor. MS. adds "Apeorodayns 
iTTOVAKTE 

GAG Kxabeip~as avtoy Brirtets. 
kat Yopoxdijs | 
7 ognxiay Brirrovow edpovres twa. (Nauck, 705.) 
Etym. M. 207.3. The Flor. MS. has Bov@owa words ris 


"Trupibdos. ZodpoxArAns olov ’Ovoyaxde?. Gaisford’s MSS. omit 
olov. 


Etym. M. 299. 1. After xara aXcovacpoy tov | the Flor. 
MS. adds 7 Sé ypiots evpntat rapa Lopoxrel, 
Kal Tov pos elAnv inyOvor amrTnpévoy, 
a repetition of 298. 55, where the line is attributed to Aristo- 


phanes. At 449. 15, the Flor. MS. su. Oesdorwedov again quotes 
this line as taken from Sophocles. 


Etym. M. 344. 37. The Flor. MS. instead of o 5¢ ZopoxAjs 
"EvoApsoy has 6 8€ YodoxrAns ‘"Evodpty roy "AmroA\wva réyes. 
(Nauck, 937.) 


Etym. M. 382. 5. In the fragment of Sophocles, éor’ éya 
Horwy Tadou pernOa, the Flor. MS. has perndeis. 
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Etym. M. 395.11. The quotation from Sophocles’ Tripto- 
lemus (536 Nauck) is omitted by the Flor. MS. 


Etym. M. 470.101. The Flor. MS. has aan’ é« ris trios 
ws Tapa Lodpoxd«i, olov, 
ixrwos éxdayte trapacupas Kpéeas (Nauck, 696) 
(Gaisf. dx tod lerivos. Lopoxdys, «.7.2.). 


Etym. M. 541. 30. The Flor. MS. gives the extract which 
Gaisford’s MS. Y. ascribes to Sophocles as wap’ AtoyvrA@. 


Meélanges, p. 563: 

nai yap 'Apyeious 6pa* Kal aitn Lodoxrelov éoriv tapBetov 
mépos* Temrointas yap exes mepipvAr (sic) wpcts "AAxpaiwva de- 
yovoa “xai yap ‘Apyeious dpa.” Mépurnras ravtns “Ardekis ev 
Murolpw. (Nauck, 200.) 


ib. p. 417: 


AnOapyos' A\abpod:, crys Kvwv. LopoxArAAs* caivovoa Saxveep (I. 
daxveis, Miller) cai xvwy AnOapyos el. (Nauck, 800.) 


Addenda to Euripides. 


Etym. M. 931. 38. 78ec0a S€ xuta ovyxoriy joba ypuge- 
rat eta Tov t. Evpemidns are, 
Wapegpev, ANN ovK yoO ay ov TapovTa jE. 
"Qpos 0 Muadnaros. 
So the Flor. MS.: the line is now added by Nauck in the 
small Teubner edition of the fragments, 625°. 


Etym. M. 563. 47. After Anya, the Flor. MS. has, besides 
other articles not in Gaisford, the following: Ags obv ra & dev- 
répas culvyias, avti tov Oéryns. Evpumidns TreoOévet. 

wai xata& (sic, Miller) éy’ wrevAns aoe. (Nauck, Eur. 
Frag. ed. 2". 627°.) 


Miller, Mélanges, p. 597. In an excerpt frum a work en- 
titled ra KAavdiou Kacitwvos rapa tots "Artixots pytopat Cntov- 
peva, is the following: Layyavdar be of atrogTeAdAcpevos KaNov- 
tas" LodoxAns Se ev wotmeor xat Evpiridns ev Xxvpiacs trapa- 
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caryyots (L mapacayyas, Miller) avrovs xexAnxaow. (Nauck, 
Eurip. Fragm. ed. 2°". 687.) 


Etym. M. 568, 42. After this the Flor. MS. adds two quo- 
tations to the article on AofoGos: then follows, Acyacoy roy (1. 
rd, Miller) xexdcpévov, ev @ eats Aoyncas. Evperidns Tyrépp 
kat ev "AdXxnotide 

xdy wep Noyata cavrov c€édpas. (Alc. 846.) See Nauck, 
Eurip. Fragm. ed. 2%. 727°. 


Etym. M. 714.19. evploxeras 5é xal Bpaxyv, ws Evperidns 
Pte, 
avottas pev oipors oun 7Eiov. 
The Flor. MS. has Dpifw Sevrépw; prefixes ypnfwv to avoi- 


Ea, and reads n&iovy for n&lov; instead of aspovs the first 
hand has 7rupovs. (Nauck, 824.) 


Etym. M. 73¥. 18. After Evpsmrldns the Flor. MS. has: 


€b Mev TOO Tap TpwTov jy Kaxoupevep 
eixds ofabdalew av. (Nauck, 818.) 


Miller, Mélanges, p. 363. Bé8Anx’ "AxidArevs Sum (sic) evBw 
xat tértapa’ tour Evpiidov. (Nauck, 880.) 


ib. p. 402. DavrAov: n ocvrnOera eri rob Kadovd rarret, Tapa 
Sé Tdarwve ert tov atAod riOerat, ws trap Evperidn, érd tov 
‘“Hpaxréos' daddov dxoppov ta peyior’ ayabov. 


Journal of Philology, 111. p. 66. Iamblichus in Protreptico, 
p. 188: oirws wxovountat yaptévtws (6 Bios) date Soxeiy mpos Ta 
Gra Ocov elvat tov avOpwirov. o vois yap nuav 6 Oecs, cite 
‘Epporiuos efre Avatayopas cire todTo. Mr Bywater, following 
Wyttenbach, considers the words 6 vovs yap juay o Beds to be a 
fragment of Euripides. 


Hermes, V. p. 356. Commentarius codicis 240 Coll. Novi 
collatus ab I. Bywater in Aristot. Ethic. Nicom. v. 2: «cai otf 
Eorepos: tovto €€ Evpitrideu copas pedavitarns. Aéyes yap év 
auty Sixatoovvas TO ypvaeoy mpocwimov. (Nauck, Eunp. Fragm. 
ed. 2%, 490.) 


— aay 
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ib. p. 358. xat rd Tod evpiridou trepiriBerat iapBeia, ex Tov 
Berepodpovrov paprupiav. 3 ju) arodeyopuevos mpocéOnxe 10, ato- 
Ts. Wapadoyov yap To eipnuévoy xai atrotrov. The jines are: 


pntépa Kxaréxra thy éunv, Bpaxvs Noyos, 

éxay éxotcay 4 Oédovoay ovy éxwr: 
Nauck, following Welcker, assigns them to the Alcmaecon, fr. 
69, but changes xaréxra to xaréxray, and inserts ov before 6é- 
Aoveay. It seems safer in any case to refer them to the story 
of Bellerophon, which was the subject also of Euripides’ Stheno- 
beea. Bellerophon, according to one account, actually killed 
Sthenobeea, the wife of Proetus, by throwing her into the sea: 
according to another, caused her to commit suicide. If prépa 
is Sthenobcea, the speaker may be her son, Megapenthes. The 
words of the New College MS. seem identical with those quoted 
by Nauck from Michael Ephesius, fol. 74b: wapati@erat ta rob 
Euvpirideu iauBeia ex tov Bedrepodavtos ets wiorwaty Tov Eat 
éxovra adixeio Oat, 


R. ELLIS. 


19—2 


ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF CONSUL, EXSUL, INSULA, 
AND PRAESUL. 


MOoMMSEN in his Roémische Geschichte, Vol. L p. 242, Anm. 
3, refers all these words to salto: “Consules sind die Zusam- 
menspringenden oder Tanzenden, wie praesul der Vorsepringer, 
exsul der Ausspringer (0 éxweowy), insula der Einsprung, 
zunachst der in das Meer gefallene Felsblock.” Corssen 
(Nachtrage zur Lateinischen Formenlehre, p. 280, foll., and 
again in the second edition of his Aussprache, Vokalismus, 
&c.) connects them all with the Sanskrit root sar =tre, fluere : 
thus making consul, praesul, exsul = one who goes together, goes 
before, goes out: insula =a place in running water. G. Curtius, 
in the third edition of his Grundztige der Griechischen Ety- 
mologie, apparently endorses the latter derivation of wnsula 
but does not commit himself to any of these supposed etymolo- 
gies of consul. Eschmann, quoted by Corssen (Nachtrdge, 
p. 282), refers consul, praesul and exsul to sedeo. Pott, Ety- 
mologische Forschungen, 11.' p. 558 foll., refers consul to the 
above-mentioned root sar, and praesul to praesilio, while he 
Inclines to derive exsul from ex solo, and insula (returning 
to the etymology given by Festus, p. 111) from tn salo. 

The similarity of these words rather inclines us to refer 
them, if possible, to one root, than to divide them, as Pott has 
done, among several. The root sed- appears at first sight to 
have fairly plausible claims, especially as it is possible that 
the words sella ( = sel-ia*), sol-ium and sel-iquastra (Varro, DL. L. 


* A more natural transition than sed-la, the one usually assumed by modern 
scholars, 
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Vv. 128) point to a collateral form sel- or sol-. Compare the 
collateral forms olor and odor, Novensiles and Novensides, &c. 

The meaning of consul, consilium, exsul, exsilium would be 
fairly satisfied by referring them to consideo and a supposed 
exsideo: though it must be added that according to Latin 
analogy we should expect, in this case, to find actual pairs of 
forms in use, constlium considium and so on*., Praesul how- 
ever is so closely connected in Latin usage with the Salii 
(compare Catullus’ comical salisubsult) that it seems unnatural 
to refer it to sedes and make it equivalent to praeses; and 
tnsula it would be still more difficult to bring into connection 
with this verb. 

The sense which best suits the words consules is undoubtedly 
that of colleagues; and hence Niebuhr's attempt to derive it 
from con-, es the root of sum, and the suffix -tlis. This strained 
etymology is now generally given up: but is it not possible to 
find some root ending in J to serve as a basis, in form and 
meaning, for the words under discussion ? 

Sal-jan is the Gothic equivalent in Ulfilas for pévewv, cara- 
Avey, and sali-thvos in John xiv. 2=porai, mansions, and 
ib. 23, stay, or abode. Connected with this word are the 
German saal, old German gasello, and modern German gesell 
= comrade. Pott, though he mentions these words (£. F. 11.’ 
p- 262) does not apparently incline to bring them into connec- 
tion with the Latin words which we are now considering. But 
the stem of this word sal-jan serves quite satisfactorily as a 
basis for con-sul and ex-sul: con-sules = Cesellen, colleagues or 
comrades: exsul one who lives or lodges away: con -sil -tum 
a lodging or remaining together, a meeting. Most, if not all, of 
the meanings of consulere can, I think, be easily reconciled 
with this derivation. 

The derivation of insula from tn salo, or from ia and sar- 
(= flow) would not be in accordance with the common usage 
of Latin in the case of words compounded with in This 


* In most cases in Latin where r cruma and others given by Corssen, 
and l are interchanged both forms are Aussprache, &c., Ed. 2, 1. p. 224. 
actually found. Thus dacruma and la- 
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preposition is never employed in composition as if governing 
the word with which it is compounded, though this is some- 
times the case (as Corssen justly observes) with pro, er, tnter 
and one or two others (proarus, exler, Interamna, &c.). More- 
over it is strange that no one should have brought into the 
discussion the use of tnsula as =a lodging-house: all inquirers 
apparently acquiescing in the explanation given by Festus 
(p. 111) that the tnsule were so called because they were not 
joined to any other houses: as if lodging-houses were the only 
houses in Rome so situated. But if the root sal- above-men- 
tioned be assumed as the basis of tn-sula, as well as of con- 
sul, en-sula will =a lodging, place to stay tn, from a mariner's 
point of view no unmeaning name for an island'. In form, 
should this assumption be correct, tn-sula would stand to a 
supposed tn-sulere as prae-fica to prae-ficere, suada to suadere: 
compare also such words as sub-lica, tn-stita, and perhaps tn- 
fula. 

The root of salto, to leap, though it cannot apparently 
without violence be brought into connection with consul, ex- 
sul, or insula, must on the other hand be evidently taken as 
the basis of prae-sul and salisub-suls. The formal similarity 
of these words to consul and exrsul may be perhaps accounted 
for by the consideration that similar roots in Latin are some- 
times confused and coalesce into one, as seems to have been 
the case with macte and macto. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 
1 We may be reminded of the use (which he connects with salum) with 


of statio fora harbour. Curtiuscom- insula: is it possible that sala too may 
pares Lithuanian eala = an island be connected with the Gothic sal-jan ? 


EMENDATIONS OF CERTAIN PASSAGE: % 
ECLOG.£ PEOPHET..= 


In the year 1842, Thoma: Gaisi.ri. Rep Pr tess of Greek 
in the University of Oxfori #iit-: t1< Henry Tarby-]as 
of Eusebius, from a tracert Sito LP we unl.us 
Manuscript found in the Imieris) Ltricy cf WV cnne A cra. 


“-«e o- a 


number of copies was priuv=i at t1< ‘larcii.n Preee, 2. 
are now disposed of. 

I hoped ere now to have S91 22 site munity of ov ating 
the original MS, and w Save pemarei for tne Carenivo 
Press a new Edlition, with src= s.rractlone cf the text. and 
some filling up of biewne. Bit having .itherms taturl] in ob- 
taining a sight of the MS.. 2 ar iniieeiit, pubi-h sme of 
the corrections and supplem-snt+ ‘sa i268 of which have been 
communicated to me by frieni- in cries that such a5 are 
found worthy may be preserveei fur future us:; and that the 
rest, which I hope will be few, may b: replaced by better 
emendations. 

The several passag-s, with Gaizford’s suggestions, as printed 
in his edition, words to be wtnitted being marked thus [ J, 
words to be added or substituted thus ( __), are here reprinted, 
followed by the proposed readings. 

Many corrections and supplements are here omitted, cither 
because some words are still doubtful, and the passages in 
which they occur could not be given in a complete form; or 
because the filling up of lacune is effected at once, by simple 
reference to the Septuagint Version, from which Eusebius gives 
his citations of the prophecies, 
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I shall be thankful for any criticisms on the following sug- 
gestions, and for any further corrections which may occur to 
those who possess a copy of the "ExAoyal. 

N.B. The numbers of the dots, as given by Gaisford, indi- 
cate the spaces vacant in the MS. 

p. 1, 1. 6, ézret pr) 5é GAXOS Hpes Noyos ... 

For p &¢ addos read pndapas, and in p. 79,17, for un aa- 
Aws read undauas. See p. 123, 25. 

p. 1, 1.12, cvvayorynv weptéyovra avAdHBSnv ......... 6. WEpt 
tov Kupiou nat Swtnpos nav ‘Incod Xpiotod wpodnteiay, as 
QO Teeccse eer eee TO, WANA. Siabrens vp’ dy cuvaryew Edokev. 

Read ovar7Binv trav cadectarwy rept r. K. «. &. 4. 71, X. 
mpodnreay, as ato tavtwv BiBriov tis tadatas Siabnens 
Vv. Eo. E 

p. 3, l. 8, éredav ro Aoytop@ tors S: atrodei~ews mpoey- 
ckatadaPav Tis Oeyedious thy axptByn Trav jTemioTeuLevwy KaTa- 


ANWly TE KAL YVOOW WHOS ETLUKTN 0... 6.0000. y youu Evexev Gnyui 
5¢ ray ér .. Tovyeswoe...... seeceses GV@yKatoy Elvat TapécTn 
peta THY EXGOTNS WPO.....- wees BY, WS EY Eltaywyns TpoT@ 
Suynow Spay ......cses évi padtota cuvTopwtaTny trapale- 


oOas mrepi......... 
Read mpocemtxtijtar’ tourwy youv e. d. 6. 7. ért sTotyerw@oens 


Seopévov’ a. €. 7. ue. T. & Tpopyteias prow w. €.¢ 7.5. Bpayu- 
TaTny Kal ws Eve padsora® o. 7. 1. Wept auTHS. 

p. 9, 1.27. For of Xortroi, read of Noyor. 

p. 16, 1.6. For rotro, read rovrp (in transcript tovro). 

p. 47,L 9. For eis ra oméppata ris oixoupevns, read eis 
ta wépata. See Ps. xix. 5, and p. 49, 1. 26, p. 81, 1. 15, 17. 

p. 48,114. For é&tyvevwy, read éftoyveve. 

p. 50,114. Kai re pwadrrAov Eyoe tes—émideiEas, read tw’ 
dAXov.—Sce p. 51, 1. 25, p. 53, L. 5. 

p. 57, 1.3. eidwrors Sta yuvacnay ériOupias mpocxexsynxévas, 
read mpooxexuvyxevat (so in transcript). See p. 55, |. 4. 

p. 67,113. xal riva dv rig Exot arrodetxvuvas eis tooavTny 


1 Seo p. 45, L. 8, éddevro ydp otro * See p. 210, L. 15, ws dx pddycsore 
oraxewdous eloayuryys. ourrdpws. 
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ioe (eFaictov?) dpetny éAnraxdra as ev yndéve tpdre hs Syror 
by wepiTreceiy GpuapTias ; 

éfaiovov is Gaisford's conjecture. Better éfews, see p. 3, L 1. 

p- 77, 1. 13. éEerafopev pon arepi Xpiotod mpocwr@—nai 
Taura av apuocos. 

Read é€erafwpev pyzrore. 

p. 100,119. apdevcavres r@ mrvevparix@ THs evecBods bida- 
oxahias auTe ETO. 

For avr@ read avroi. 

p. 107, L 14. sywpovens avrod rd Toco (2) péyeBos. 

Mr C. Edmunds, of Jesus College, suggests tocovro. 

p. 111,115. Badifer povoy, read povos. 

p. 118, 1. 7. vopos Erepos rapa tod Maoéws €F dpovs Xwpij/8 
beSapevos. 

Read trapa tov (so in transcript) and dedopuevov. 

p- 118, 1 16. ws tH9 mpotépas peraBarovras ayias Kai troXe- 
PAKS KATATTATEWS TOY TPEWoV Kal EipNViKoy Er ......... 

For ayias read aypias. The lacuna may be supplied by 
érraiveiy Biov. 

For the last two emendations I am indebted to the Master 


of Trinity. 
p. 119, 1. 1. rots ets rov...... 2.00. @ecdv Sia Xptorod mpoc- 
erAnAUOOG'. 


Insert ray dAwy; sce p. 52, 1. 15. 131, 17. 133, 28. 137, 4. 

p- 119,17. In the following passage such of the supple- 
ments to the printed text as could be inserted at once are 
placed between parallel lines. 

... | Avo | Aca rovrwy Setypata mepi tod Xpictod trapiata- 
ra’ dy pev tis (xa)ta Mapxiwva Kai Tos Novels aipecvatas 
ahavns é€|Neyxrixov’ | Oarepoy S€ tis kata "Apréswva nal ov 
Lapocareda Iladvov'| "EPtwvaiwy re Coot jo mpocivas TH 
évavOpwrnoews | tov Xprorov| vrerAnpacw ods pév yap m7 
dporoyodvtas avtov | adnOas elvar| Gedv cadas 6 wpopytixds 
Suedéyyes Noyos Te|\AevTaios Neywv | ws dpa ai eFddor avtod an’ 
Gpyis xat cE nuepav aliovwv mpoBailvovor ois Se Kata 
Mapxiova xat tas otras |ToravTas aipeloces areTNavNpEevots 
HAL [41] GUONOYOUTLY GUT ....0+0.00 06 p' xayéveow, pnd Ste eyva- 
oto urd Tay Tov Snutov....... y wapaberéov TLy mpodnrevojse- 
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vov THS yevéTews ......... aadas eis Sedpo nai mpos avtwy rey 
émsywpiwy podrayo...... v ws av éx mapadocews Tod év Bn f- 


Nec Torou évOa | 6 Xpioros | yeyévynras’ nai wpos avray Sé tér 
icpayv evayyemorar | Svapap|rupoupevov’ xal ’lovdalocs 5é mrpoc- 
axréov td pyrdov | Tols azropoliow bs rts wot’ ein Tapactnoas 
Tov Wpodnrevopevoy ws ATEAH..... xar avrovs’ Sndov 8 Ste xal 
arevdy SiehéyyeoOat thy Oeiav | Mecyaia | arpoppyorv. 

The other lacuns may be filled up by reading avrod rp 
Kata capKka yéveow'—rtov Snuov roktav—roroy, cal capas— 
Opororyoupéevou—ws aTEerEs eorTe. 


p-121,1.15. walris......... o TavTa hacKwy. 
Insert dAXos ay etn. 
p. 122, 1.26. rodroy 8) oby 6 Kuptos eSecEev t@ wpodynrw..... 


TipuTrwon tmepibeBANpEvoy. 

Read t@ wpopnrn éoO7ntt putacn. 

p. 124,111. 6 cal avapdiroyas avayotr’ av. 

For @ read 6 (@ in transcript). 

P24) lo TS ccwattencoevens’ Kare? d:a tTHv eis avOparrous 
GVATELNATAY QV.....0.000. . dudacxariap. 

Supply «ai ’Avarodnv avrov, and avrotd adnOivnv. 

p. 127, 1.16. «at rl yap ovyi trav eri tov Kupiov «as 
Lwrjpos nusv Incov Xptotov cv ... rwv mpoéyyworo TE Kai Wpo- 


elpnto Tois iepois Tod @eov mpodyrais........ yap éx jmrapOévouv 
YEVETIS AUTOU Kal OTHS YEVETEWS.. 2. ccceccesess Ajj Kai 7 pita 


é& is TO KaTa OdpKa yeyévynrat. 

Supply cupSavrov,...and read rpodntats; 1 Oavpaorn yap 
€. 7. fy. &. K. 0.7. Yeverews TOTOS, Kat 7 PuAn... See p. 23, L 13. 

p. 127,1 25. ov mwapadcrovre...... read ov rapadsrovres ov- 
dév. 

p. 143, 1. 8. os «ad AaBav rv Tod ‘Ayiou TIvevparos Swpedy 
xateBiBacé Te al éEéyeev érl tas Tay Trapadefapevwv avtay (jv) 
Wouyas. 

For avrav read avrop (i.c. tov Xprordv). Gaisford conjec- 
tures aurny. 

p. 148,110. xadedvra xai cuvrpivovra. 

Read cuvrpivvavra. 


1 Boo p. 23, 12, p. 24, 8, p. 127, 19. 
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p. 169, 1. 23. pédArwv Te Kpivery ava pécov TovTwr, Kai Nady 


Oeyyes (Eee) trodvv. 

Rather, éréyyeev. 

p. 170, 1. 24. Isaiah ii, 1—4, éret xal mponyoupévws Kal 
piXov cata tavTyny temcicOat ypn Ta Kata TOS TOTOUS aro 
va (sic) amromAnpovobat. . 

Read arcoroua werdnpwobar. See above, |. 3, racay éfo- 
padticas tiv mpodnreiay. (a7roropot métpat, Lucian: édeyxe 
eroroues, St Paul, Tit. i. 13.) 

p. 180, L 5, Isaiah viii. 1—4, rota 5€é nav miBavorns ton- 
pate wpocedleivy avroy auverdnpévar kai TeToxévat avTyy viov; 

For roApata, read to Gua to (TOAMATQO). See p. 181, 
L7,and Just. Mart. Dial. cCLXXVIL, ana To yevunOivast avrov. 

p- 184, 1. 3, Isaiah ix.5—7. éxaorny réEw Stacadyjcat rijs 
spognteias Tapactyoerat’ (sic) O7rws elpnTas TO. 

For wapacrncerat, read mrapagrjcai re. See p. 119, 1. 27, 
p- 181, 1. 22. 


p- 202, 1.6. rove rijs Stavoias ofOarpovs tay Tada TovTOLs 
Wem Anpwpevoy. 

Read zrernpwpevor. 

p. 214, L 5, cal avis éraye: [vera] ta Nota hacrwv. 

Gaisford marks the letters in brackets for omission. Read 
rather pera. 

p. 223, 1. 22, Isaiah lii. 10; iti. é2i yap rovovroy Syta dyciv 
avetXoy ToVTOU YapLy Ta ToOLAd! TeicovTa. 

Punctuate and read ézrel yap rowidrov ovra, pyoty, aveiror, 
Toutoy yap Ta ToLabi Treicovrat. 

p. 224, 1. 15, Isaiah lv. 2—5. Tovrots ra Aeyoueva ovvinow 
trrodeyopevos 6 AOyos Trvevpatixas Tpopas, Geiav te Kat ovpuvioy 
spudny, Ere te ony ov Tis capxos adiapopov, adda Thy aldvov 
Tis Yuyis. pooumiyveiras trois avtois Scaixnv atwvioy 
S:abnacecOat. 

For cuvinow, read aumeiow. And ris, yuxns, mpoov- 
weoyvetras (so in transcript). 

p. 229,122. Odppwy éreye Te rapadutix@ (Pappev in tran- 
script). 

Read @appety. Matth. ix. 2, dapoe:, réxvov. 


rm | 
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p. 231, 1. 21, Isaiah xi. 10,11. adAd xai 7 (6) ev wipduei 
vanpyey THS my exovons owirov 4 putida vindns exxrnolal 
ws vundhiw witpay auth (@) wepscOnxev, 1 Se voudn THs averare 
Tov Woyou Oedrntos, Hy ws vuudny avTiy KaTexoopnce TH ph 
qovre mvevpats Kupi (ov) Koopo. 

Read the whole passage thus: adAa ydp' # pév vipdie 
Umnpyev THs pn exovons onirov 7 putida wupdys exxAnalas, & 
vuppio pitpay avre twepieOnxev’ 9 Se wiudyn THS avwrate Toi 
oyou Oeornros hv, ds viudny avTny KaTexdopnoe TH WpérorTi 
avevpate Kupiou Koopa. ) 


2 So in transcript. 


WILLIAM SELWYN. 


P.S. Since the above was in type, Dr Gaisford’s son has 
kindly sent me, “Apographum Cod. MS. Vindob. Eclogarum 
Propheticarum Eusebii. Editum Oxonii, 1842.” 

This transcript occupies 1204 folio pages, from which I ex- 
tract the following notes of the transcriber, Jos. Schreyer, as 
throwing some light on the foregoing emendations. 


“Primo singulas paginas singulosque manuscripti versus strictissime 
retinui; veterum autem scribendi rationi nostram hodiernam supposui; et 
quum scriptum typis excudendo destinatum dicatur, scripture compendia 
in manuscripto obvia, pro viribus resolvere conatus sum. 

Sigma nostrum finale (s) in omni manuscripto nusquam reperi ; ejus loca 
semper o (see note on p. 67, l. 13). 

Verba priepositione quadam composita ut plurimum sejuncta, v.c. ¢f 
4A Gory reperiuntur (see note on p. 3, 1. 8).” 


VERSE EPITAPHS ON ROMAN MONUMENTS. 


Brambach’s “Corpus Inscriptionum Rhenanarum” (4to. 
7), there are a few inscriptions which appear of sufficient 
erest to be presented to the reader in ordinary type, and 
h such punctuation as the sense seemed to require. Per- 
ws but few of the readers of this Journal have the leisure 
go through nearly 400 quarto pages; and the inscriptions 
mselves in the orginal capitals, and with many abbrevia- 
as, require some little pains and thought for the right un- 
standing of them. The few comments I have added are 
2nded rather to draw out discussion, than as determining 
sense or reading in not a few doubtful passages. I hope, 
s future time, to add a few more epitaphs of the same kind. 
y opinions that can be given as to the date of those printed 
»w, would be an acceptable contribution to Latin scho- 
hip. 
F. A. PALEY. 


I. 


Hoc, hoc sepulchrum respice, 

Qui carmen et Musas amas, 

Et nostra communi lege 

Lachrimanda titulo nomina. 

Nam nobis pueris simul 5 
Ars varia, par aetas erat; 

Ego consonanti fistula 

Sidonius aera perstrepens 
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(On another part of the stone). 


Hoc carmen, haec ara, hic cinis 

Pueri sepulchrum est Xantiae, 10 
Qui morte acerba raptus est, 

Jam doctus in compendia 

Tot literarum et nominum 

Notare currenti stilo, 

Quot lingua currens diceret. 15 
Jam nemo superaret legens ; 

Jam voce herili coeperat 

Ad omne dictatum volans 

Aurem vocari ad proximam. 

Heu morte propera concidit, 20) 
Arcana qui solus sul 

Sciturust domini fuit. 


Compare the last epigram of Ausonius (No. 146), and 
Meyer’s Anthol. Lat., n. 1268. 


I. No. 323, p. 82. This inscription is said to have been 
dug up in the Basilica of St Ursula, Cologne, in the year 1643, 
and to have been again buried. If genuine, it is an interesting , 
monument, apparently to two brothers, one of whom was a 
tubicen, the other a short-hand writer, notarius. 

4. Notice the orthography of lachrima, and in v. 10 of 
sepulchrum, with the h, if the correctness of the transcript can 
be trusted, which Brambach thinks doubtful. 

5. The quantity of the u in pieris (as a trisyllable) is 
remarkable. If my memory serves me, puert is a spondee in 
Lucretius. 

8. Sidonius seems of three syllables, the last + having the 
sound of y. On the other side of the stone commenced the 
account of the other brother, Xanthias. In this name the 
th is hardened to ¢, as in fus = thus. 

12. Jam doctus, and coeperat in v. 17, seem to show that 
the boy was quite young, and had only lately begun to act asa 
writer and a reader, lector or anagnostes. The syntax seems to 
be, doctus notare tot literas et nomina in compendia litera- 
rum, &c. Or is tot here constructed with a genitive ? 
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16. superaret, ‘no one could surpass him as a reader.’ 

22, The word hic may have dropped out, or been illegible 
on the stone; ‘he was the only one here who would have 
become the confidential slave of his master.’ 


IT. 


Optaeis nomen sis natum carmine tristi ; 

Nomen dulce suis. et lamentabile semper 

Optatus genitor et mater Nemesia deflet. 

Iniqua o miseri fatorum sorte parentes 

Parvula quis rapta est atque unica! heu male mensis 
Post decimum nonas clausit properantia fata. 6 


I. No. 350, p. 86. Copied by the editor from the stone 
at Cologne. 

1. Optaeis is written OPTAEI with a final letter resembling 
V partly erased. It has been thought to represent ’Omrnis. 
I think it is a vroxopica, an endearing name invented by the 
poet in reference to the father’s name Optatus. Hence, he 
says, ‘may you be a name born of doleful verse.’ | 

3. genitor is written genttur. Perhaps pater et mater should 
have been written, or (2) genttor materque Nemesia, or (3) the 
et omitted. defiet is written adeflet, but the A is partly erased. 
This shows the carelessness of the engraver. 

4. The false quantity in inzqua is the more remarkable, as 


tnjusta or immerita was an obvious synonym. 
5. atque is written AIQ:, another example of carelessness. 


III. 


Blandam te pictas mors inpia funere tristi 

Abstulit, et dulcis rupit nova gaudia vitae. 

Non licuit cupidos longum gaudere parcntis. 
Lupassius puer vixit An. I. ¢-LII. 


III. No. 412, p. 96. In the Cologne Museum. 
1. The meaning of the first verse is obscure. Is pretas a 
vocative, ‘object of our affection,’ as the poets often call a wife 
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or mistress vita; or is there a harsh ellipse of some verka 
pietas te (extulit or servavit), mors abstultt ? 

4. I do not know what $111 means, unless perhaps “diee# 
XVIII”, 1.e. 6 x 3. 


IV. 


Qui dolet interitum, mentem soletur amore ; 
Tollere mors vitam potuit; post fata superstes 
Fama viget. Periit corpus, sed nomen in ore est. 
Vivit, laudatur, legitur, celebratur, amatur 
Nuntius Augusti velox pede cursor ut aura, 5 
Cui Latiae gentis nomen patriaeque Sabinus. 
O crudele nefas! tulit hic sine crimine mortem. 
Damnatus periit deceptus fraude latronum. 
Nil scelus egisti; fama est quae nescit obire. 

Posuit Furius. 10 


IV. No. 780, p. 159. This stone is said to have been dug 
up in the cemetery of St Eucharius, Treves, in 1522, but is now 
lost. 

5. What emperor is meant by Augustus is, I suppose, un- 
certain. The man seems to have been a confidential messenger, 
like the nunttt and cursores mentioned in Tac. Agric. 43. 

6. The exact sense of this line is not clear. The first part 
may refer to a praenomen not plainly expressed, but antithe- 
tical to the gentile nomen, ‘Sabinus.’ It is hard to see how 
Sabinus can be ‘nomen Latiae gentis patriaeque.’ 

7. sine crimine. The notion was, that early death was due 
to some crime committed. So Cornelia says (Propert. v. 11, 
17), ‘immatura licet, tanen huc non noxia veni.’ 

8. damnatus, supply futis, probably; unless damnatus sine 
crimine was meant. 

9, Nel, an accusative of reference, ‘in nothing.’ The La- 
tinity agere scelus seems remarkable. This verse, it may be 
observed, only repeats the sentiments in vv. 2 and 7. But 
perhaps tbe sense is, ‘Nil, Scelus, egisti, ‘Wretch! you have 
effected nothing,’ addressed to the brigand who killed him. 
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V. 


Hospes, ades, paucis et perlege versibus acta ; 
Aeternum patriae hic ert ipsa domus. 

Hic erit inclusus tumulo, hic Iulius ipse, 
Hic cinis et caro corpore factus erit. 

Cum mea jucunde aetas florebat ab annis 
Advenit fatis terminus ipse meis. 

Ultimus ipee fuit quintus quadragesimus annus, 
Cum mihi fatalis venit acerba dies. 

Hic ego nunc cogor Stygias transire paludes ; 
Sedibus aeternis me mea fata tenent. 10 

Me memini callir natum Caroque parenti, 
Et miles collo fortiter arma tuli. 

...nita crudelis tribuit mihi fune[ris horam]; 
Incultos artus terra cinisque [tenent]. 


or 





V. No. 946, p. 186. Copied from two paper impressions 
in the Museum of Mayence. 


2. patriaé domus seems to mean ‘a home in his own 
country, viz. in the grave. Perhaps haec, not hic, was in- 
tended. 

3. Julius ipse, the man himself, his genius, opposed to the 
ashes, which are also buried there, ‘factus caro corpore,’ i.e. 
made from a body once so dear. 

5. One would think jucundts must have been intended. 

7. Note the false quantity in quadrdgesimus. This word 
was certainly intended by the numeral XxXXXV ANNUS. 

8. acerba, praematura, as in the first inscription, v. 11. 

11. callir is very clearly written, and must stand for the 
place of birth. Qu. Callies? It is remarkable that the c is 
used for the G throughout, as perlece, eco, cocor, stycias. And 
the inscription is very carclessly cut ; thus, fata tenent is written 
fati tenint, and parent: in v. 11 is more like IARELIS. Can this 
be an ablative agreeing with Gallis ? 

13. A letter is wanting. The name of a place may have 
been expressed; but the mutilated words at the end make the 
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sense very uncertain. ‘Gaudia crudelis tribuit mihi nulla 
juventus’ has been suggested; but it hardly seems probable. 
In the last verse tenent is supplied on conjecture. 


VI. 


Cum mihi prima novos spargebat flore juventus, 
Heu miser, aetatis praemia nulla tuli. 
Bis deuis mihi mors annis accessit iniqua, 
Ingemit et damno Seccius ille gravi. 
Di meliora precor pro nostro munera casu 5) 
Sentiat, et plures possit habere suos. 
Hic tumulum titulumque mihi donavit honori, 
Et proprium nomen destinat in lacrumas. 
Bene merenti. 


VI. No. 1243, p. 232. Preserved in the Mayence Museum. 


I am not quite sure of the meaning of the words preceding 
the verses, C. Seccius. C. Lib. Lesbius. an. ++ hic.s. est. Per- 
haps, Gaius Seccius, Gavs Libertus, Lesbius, Anno Xxx, hic situs est. 
(In several inscriptions three and four upright lines diagonally 
crossed represent XXX and XXXX.) 

1. novos, qu. an ellipse of crines, as in the more common 
use of canos? juventus is spelt IVENTVS, the v doing duty 
for wv. 

2. nulla praemia perhaps means that he died unmarried 
at 20. 

4. Seccius. The master, dominus or patronus, seems to 
have given his own name to the Libertus, like the Afarcus 
Dama in Persius, v. 79 (where, however, the praenomen was 
alone taken). 

6. habere, to keep and have the benefit of more liberti of 
his own. 

8. destinat, i.e. by weeping for me he intends or designs 
that his own name shall some day be bewailed. 
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VII. 


Cum bis duodenos aetas to* * * * 
Tum rapuit fatis mors inimica suis. 

Ut rescit mater, planxit, flevere sodales; 
Flevisset genitor; occidit ipse prior. 

Cognati proprii longa regione relicti; 5 
Ii pompam ornassent funeris usque mel. 

Qui posuit Proculus, titulum nomenque sodalis 
Inscripsit maerens; hic pietatis honos. 

Sis felix, valeas, et te tua servet origo, 
Et dicas Claro, sit tibi terra levis. 


VIL. No. 1364, p. 250. This inscription, the top line of 
which is partly lost, is described as copied from a ‘squeeze’ 
(ectypus) taken in paper, and preserved in the Museum at 
Mayence. 


1. duodenos preserves the old digamma-sound, dwodenos. 
If the first two letters of the missing words are rightly given, 
tolerarerat annos may have been used in the sense of absolverat, 
aegre tulerat. 

3. resctt, rescit, from resctsco. 

4. occidit, i.e. nist occtdisset; or verum occiderat. 
5. relictt, supply erant. 

6. it is rather doubtful whether i or kt is written. usque 
seems here to mean continuo. 

8. hic honos, this was the compliment paid to my affection; 
or perhaps, the tribute of his affection for me. 

9. Sis feliz. The deceased says this to the surviving friend, 
Proculus. His own name would seem to be Clarus, and he 
asks Proculus to pray that the earth may lie on him lightly. 


The inscription concludes LZ. Valerius Proculus commanipu- 
laris D.S. P. C. (de suo ponendum curavit). The rare com- 
pound adjective occurs in Tac. Hist. 1v. 46, ‘Prensare comma- 
nipularium pectora, cervicibus innecti.’ 

20—2 


THE SOPHISTS. 


GROTE’s account of the Sophists, in the 67th chapter of his 
History, seems to me to have the merit—in so far as it was not 
anticipated by Welcker—of a historical discovery of the highest 
order. Before it was written the facts were all there, but the 
learned world could not draw the right inference: but after the 
point of view has once been suggested, the main substance of 
Grote’s conclusions appears to me as clear and certain as any- 
thing of the kind can possibly be. I am therefore surprised 
that it has not been more generally accepted. As far as J am 
aware, it has not had the slightest influence on German eru- 
dition. Certainly the view of the Sophists presented in Cur- 
tius’ popular history of Greece (which is likely to become a 
manual in our schools and colleges) is altogether prae-Grotian. 
The state of opinion among English scholars is more difficult to 
ascertain precisely. Much of my present paper has been sug- 
gested or confirmed by passages in the essays of Dr Thompson 
and Professor Campbell: and I should be glad to find that their 
general views agree more nearly with my own than I now sup- 
pose. But Professor Campbell seems, though with much mode- 
ration, to sum up substantially against Grote: and through 
Dr Thompson’s remarks are scattered satirical references to the 
language of the famous chapter which seem to indicate con- 
siderable disagreement. At any rate Mr Cope, in the Journal 
of Philology, directly attacked the new theory: and Sir A. Grant 
(in his edition of Aristotle) substantially rejected it. Lastly, 
Mr Jowett, in his recent translation of Plato, has emphasized in 
his preface his disagreement with Grote on this point, and 
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argued the question forcibly, though briefly, in his introduction 
to the Sophistes. I cannot help thinking that Grote, if he had 
lived, would have made some sort of rejoinder to the last-men- 
tioned elaborate and influential work. And since the master’s 
hand is still, and this reply can never be, it may seem not un- 
timely that a disciple should attempt BonOeivy tO Ayo dpdavy 
Ovrt. itrep yap 6 warnp avrod étn, moda vy av Hmuve. 

The line marked out for such a rejoinder will appear more 
clearly from a brief notice of the steps of the controversy. The 
old view of the Sophists was that they were a set of charlatans 
who appeared in Greece in the fifth century, and earned an 
ample livelihood by imposing on public credulity: professing 
to teach virtue, they really taught the art of fallacious discourse, 
and meanwhile propagated immoral practical doctrines. That 
pravitating to Athens as the IIpuraveioy of Greece, they were 
there met and overthrown by Socrates, who exposed the hol- 
lowness of their rhetoric, turned their quibbles inside out, and 
triumphantly defended sound ethical principles against their 
plausible pernicious sophistries. That they thus, after a brief 
success, fell into well-merited contempt, so that their name be- 
came a byword for succeeding generations. 

Against this Grote argues: (1) that the Sophists were not 
a sect but a profession: and that there is no ground for attri- 
buting to them any agreement as to doctrines. That, in fact, 
the word Sophist was applied in Plato’s time in a more exten- 
sive sense than that in which he uses it: so as to include So- 
crates and his disciples, as well as Protagoras and his congeners. 
So that, as far as the term carried with it a certain invidious 
sense, this must be attributed to the vague dislike felt by peo- 
ple generally ignorant towards those who profess wisdom above 
the common: a dislike which would fall on Plato and the Phi- 
losophers as well as on the paid teachers whom he called 
Sophists: though no doubt the fact of taking pay would draw 
on the latter a double measure of the invidious sentiment. 
(2) That as regards the teaching of immoral doctrines, even 
Plato (whose statements we must take cum grano) does not 
bring this as a charge against the principal Sophists, Protago- 
ras, Prodicus, Hippias, Gorgias: that it is a priori improbable 
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that any public teachers should propound doctrines so offensive 
to the common sentiments of mankind: that therefore we can 
scarcely suppose that Thrasymachus so propounded the anti- 
social theory of justice attributed to him by Plato in the Re- 
public; and that even if he did, we cannot infer from this 
anything as to the other Sophists. 

On this second point Grote is chiefly at issue with the 
German writers (with whom Sir A. Grant substantially agrees). 
It is on the first head that Mr Jowett joins issue, and to 
this I shall at present restrict myself. Mr Jowett urges that 
though the meaning of the word Sophist has no doubt varied 
and has been successively contracted and enlarged, yet that 
there is a specific bad sense in which any intelligent Athenian 
would have applied the term to certain contemporaries of So- 
crates, and not to Socrates himself, nor to Plato. Wherever 
the word is applied to these latter, “the application is made 
by an enemy of Socrates and Plato, or in a neutral sense.” 
In support of this he pomts out that “Plato, Xenophon, 
Isocrates, Aristotle,” all give a bad import to the word: aud 
the Sophists are “regarded as a separate class in all of 
them.” 

Now first I should have thought that we might say of any 
term denoting a man’s walk in life and connoting doubtfully an 
invidious sentiment, that it is either applied in a neutral sense 
or by an enemy, i.e. with polemical intent. Even the slightest 
flavour of dislike is enough to make the man himself, and his 
friends, avoid such a word : as we see in the common use of the 
terms “attorney” and “solicitor.” Therefore, that disciples of 
the martyred sage, and those who learnt from them, never 
called Socrates a Sophist is very certain. But that the Athe- 
nian public considered him as such, whether intelligently or 
not, is surely undeniable. Mr Jowett says that Aristophanes 
may have identified Socrates with the Sophists “for the pur- 
poses of comedy.” But the purposes of comedy are surely not 
served by satire that does not fall in with common conceptions. 
The Athenians lvoked on Socrates as the most popular and re- 
markable of the teachers to whom young men resorted with the 
avowed object of learning virtue or the art of conduct, and the 
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more evident result of learning a dangerous dexterity in dis- 
course; and as such they called him a Sophist. The differences 
between him and such men as Protagoras would appear to them 
less important than the resemblances. The charges brought 
against him by his accusers express just the general grounds of 
suspicion felt against both alike. Whether a man corrupted 
youth rhetorically or dialectically, whether he made the worse 
case appear the better by Declamation or Disputation, would 
seem to them quite a secondary matter. That this view in- 
volved a profound misapprehension, I do not of course deny: 
but all evidence seems to me to show that the misapprehension 
was wide-spread and permanent. More than half a century 
afterwards, Aischines (who can scarcely be regarded as “an 
enemy”), when pleading for another example of salutary se- 
verity, reminds the Athenians how they had put to death 
the Sophist Socrates. Again, Xenophon tells us that when 
the Thirty Tyrants wished to ‘silence Socrates, they ordained 
that no one was to teach Aoywv téyvyn: Xenophon says, 
of course, that they did it to bring him into disfavour with 
the multitude: but the whole proceeding implies that this was 
the popular view of his function. And Xenophon’s comment on 
the transaction is expressed in a way to confirm this. “They 
thus,” he says, “ brought to bear against him 706 cow7 tots dido- 
aopots uTd THY ToddWY ETLTiL@pEevov—dgiroaodpots, observe, 
not cogiotais. 

Mr Jowett, however, appeals to the evidence of Isocrates, 
who clearly, he says, regarded the Sophists as a separate class, 
and at the same time used the term in a bad sense. And other 
writers on the same side have laid much stress on the testimony 
of Isocrates, as standing outside the Socratic tradition, and so 
free from any suspicion that may be raised as to the impar- 
tiality of Plato or Aristotle. 

It is therefore very important to ascertain accurately what 
this testimony is. It is to be found in three orations, the 
Encomium of Helen, the oration entitled cata tav Lodgu- 
orev, and the speech epi 'Avtidooews in which the vld man 
(82) enters into an elaborate defence of his own carecr. All 
these convey the same kind of notion of a species of public 
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teacher who was generally viewed with suspicion: and whom 
he certainly calls Sophist. At the same time the points of 
view of the two most important of these speeches, the «ara 
Tav Lofroray and the wepi Avridocews, are to some extent 
opposed. In the former he is censuring these public teachers : 
in the latter he is to some extent defending them, in so far as 
he is forced to class himself with them, as he does indirectly, 
though he never applies to himself the term Zog¢iorys. When 
we look closer at the account he gives of them in the oration 
which is most directly concerned with them, we find that he 
distinguishes three classes, against each of which he brings a 
different kind of complaint. (1) Against the earlier rhetori- 
cians who had composed treatises he makes the same objections 
as Aristotle, that they laid too much stress on the forensic 
application of rhetoric. From these he seems to distinguish 
(2) those who profess mroXtixol Acyor, among whom it is evi- 
dent that he is himself to be ranked: though he expresses great 
contempt for the charlatanism of many of them, and is careful 
to guard himself from the charge (which he enforces with some 
severity against them) of claiming too great efficacy for profes- 
sional teaching in the making of an orator, and attributing too 
little to practice and natural faculty. The passage, however, 
which reminds us most forcibly of the attacks of Plato and 
Xenophon (and to which Grote’s opponents especially appeal) is 
directed against (3) another class, quite different from the last 
two. These Sophists attempt to persuade young men, that if 
they associate with them they will learn the true art of life— 
a@ te mpaxtéov éotiv eloovtas cai Ska tavrns THs émorTneNs 
evdaioves Ecovras. So far they resemble the Protagoras of 
Plato. But when we find them called “people whose business 
is disputation,’ and “who profess to search after truth,” and 
when Isocrates adds that “ private persons will soon find that 
“their so-called ém:ornuy leads to less success in affairs than 
“the dofae of other people,’ and will regard this employment 
of time as adodecyia and ptxpo\cyia—the suspicion dawns on 
us that these Sophists are no other than the disciples of Socrates. 
And the suspicion becomes a certainty when we, remem- 
bering the Gorgias and the Phaedrus and the strained relations 
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between Plato and Isocrates, find (in the epi "Av7id.) that 
these disputatious people are in the habit of speaking ill of 
discourses of the public and useful sort (GAacgdnuovor rept rav 
oywv TOY KoLvaY Kat Tov ypnaiuwv): when Isocrates adds with 
insulting generosity that their disputations—which he associates 
with astronomy and geometry—may possibly do young men 
some good as intellectual exercises, if they do not spend too 
much time on them and so “get stranded among theories of the 
old Sophists (ray waXaiwov Lofiotav), such as Empedocles and 
Parmenides:” and when we find Plato's works unmistakeably al- 
luded to in another dialogue as the “ Laws and Republics com- 
posed by Sophists.” The testimony of [socrates then comes to this: 
he attacks the Sophists in the same style as Plato: only Isocrates 
calls Sophists just those whom Plato and posterity call Philo- 
sophers, while the more honourable title of “Philosophy” he 
reserves for his own special industry, the Art of Public Speak- 
ing. When two antagonists, with vocations so sharply con- 
trasted as those of Plato and Isocrates were, both claim for 
themselves the name of Philosopher and endeavour each to fix 
on the other the odious appellation of Sophist, we may surely 
conclude that either term is in popular usage so vague as easily 
to comprehend both, and that the two are varyingly contrasted 
according to the temper of the speaker. This is confirmed when 
we look again at Xenophon. We have seen that Philosophy 
with him was a profession that the vulgar called Aoywy reyv) ; 
we may notice in contrast with this that he speaks contemptu- 
ously of physical enquiries, into the nature of “what the 
Sophists call the xoopos”—-so far coinciding with Isocrates. No 
doubt the honest man’s conception of Philosophy did not go 
beyond the dialectial ethics of his master. Plato again admits 
in the Politicus that one who wishes to introduce into politics 
any principles more scientific than the current maxims and 
prejudices is sure to be called by people in general perewporo- 
yos xal adoreoyns tis codiorns: thus using the very words 
of Isocrates and seeming to allow that the latter's application of 
the term is in no way exceptional. 

I think, however, that we may go further than this and 
argue that if we examine carefully Plato's own use of the term 
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Lodiorys, we can see clearly that it is applied to two distinct 
kinds of teacher, corresponding respectively to the two classes 
into which Isocrates divided his contemporaries and rivals. 
Plato of course dves not include himself or Socrates in either of 
these classes, any more than Isocrates conceives himself amena- 
ble to the charges which he marshals «cata tay Lodiotav. But 
just as Isocrates is obliged to admit that he would be commonly 
ranked in one of the two divisions: so Plato cannot deny that 
there is a strong family likeness between his master’s method 
and that of the other kind of Sophist, and that it requires con- 
siderable subtlety to distinguish the two: and does not scruple 
to attack as sophistical teaching the favourite doctrines of his 
fellow-disciples. 

As this point is one to which Grote does not expressly 
advert, and as it seems to me of considerable importance not 
only for the present controversy, but generally for the nmght 
understanding of Plato's dialogues, and even to some extent in 
the determination of their chronological order, I shall allow 
myself to dwell on it at some length. 

It seems to me that those dialogues of Plato in which 
Sophists are mentioned fall naturally into two groups, and that 
in each of these the being called Sophist exhibits a strongly 
and definitely marked character, so different from that of his 
homonym in the other group, that if they had not been called 
by the same name, no reader would ever have dreamt of identi- 
fying the two. 

Let us first take the Sophists with whom we are by far the 
most familiar—Protagoras, Polus, Hippias, Gorgias, ‘l‘hrasyma- 
chus. What is the common characteristic of these persons, as 
presented by Plato ?—besides that of receiving pay, which must 
surely be considered an accident rather than a property of any 
class of teachers. We cannot even say that all professed to 
teach virtue, for Gorgias expressly disclaims any such profes- 
sion. The one attribute found in all of them is that they are 
rhetoricians and declaimers, in the habit of making long speeches, 
and quite unused to that interchange of question and answer 
which 1s the essence of the Socratic manner of discourse. It is 
true that they have reflected upon language and affect subtle 
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verbal distinctions: but upon this, as on other subjects, they 
can only talk at length: they are not prepared to define their 
abstract terms (or use them with precision), and are perfect 
tiros in the art of argumentation. The contrast between Prota- 
goras and Socrates in this respect is almost tediously empha- 
azed in the dialogue that bears the former’s name. Protagoras 
can scarcely be brought to the requisite brevity of answer: 
he will insist on “orating.” And the unsuspicious innocence 
with which he and Hippias and Polus submit themselves at first 
to the Elenchus, their absolute incapacity to see whither the 
questions are leading, the swift and sudden shame of their over- 
throw, are the comic effects on which the dialogues rely for 
their lighter entertainment. Thrasymachus, in the Republic, 
is not quite so fresh: he knows somewhat more what Socrates 
is after, and thinks he can parry the invincible Elenchus: but 
still like the rest he is essentially a rhetorician, his forte lies 
in long speeches, and at the critical point of the discussion he 
wishes to make his escape, “having deluged our ears with a 
regular douche of discourse,” as Socrates says. 

Let us now turn to the other group of dialogues and ex- 
amine the Sophist as he is defined in the Sophistes and carica- 
tured in the Euthydemus. The difference of type is most 
stiking. The Suphist’s manner of discourse is no longer sharply 
contrasted with that of Socrates: it is rather, as Professor 
Campbell says, “the ape of the Socratic Elenchus.” <A_ shifty 
disputer has taken the place of the windy declaimer of the 
other dialogues: instead of pretentious and hollow rhetoric we 
have perverse and fallacious dialectic. The Sophist of the 
Protagoras and Gorgias has close affinity to the p77wp and is with 
difficulty distinguished from him: in fact Plato can only dis- 
tinguish them by restricting the sphere of pytopeen to forensic 
speaking : this, he tells us, is a quackery that simulates justice, 
while the sophists are more ambitious quacks who mimic the 
art of legislation. These latter then correspond to the teachers of 
qoNTiKot Acyot among Whom Isocrates classes himself—strongly 
objecting to be confuunded with thuse who merely wrote and 
taught for the law-courts—except that the latter carefully avoids 
the more vague and extravagant professions which Protagoras 
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and others probably made: he still, however, maintains that m 
so far as Virtue, Practical Wisdom, and Political Science can be 
taught, the teaching of them is involved in and bound up with 
the art of public speaking, his own ¢:Aocogia. This, he claims, 
does impart To Aéyerv ev xal dpovety in so far as these are not 
gifts of nature and effects of practice: and as making this claim 
he is distinctly Plato’s Sophist of the first type. Still this 
restriction of jnropixy to its forensic application is somewhat 
forced: both Sophist and Rhetor would be popularly regarded 
as professing the art of declamatory or rhetorical discourse 
and so naturally classed together and confounded: as Plato 
himself tells us in the Gorgias, dupovras ey To avT@ Kai Tepi 
Ta aura. 

But the Sophistes of the dialogue so called is expressly 
contrasted with both the Statesman and the Rhetor: he is the 
Professor of Disputation, of the art of question and answer ac- 
cording to rules, épeorexyn,—thus exhibiting exactly the character 
which Isocrates tries to fix upon Plato. Further we are told 
that this Sophist claims to deliver men from groundless conceit 
of their own knowledge by cross-examining them and pointing 
out their inconsistencies : the special function of Socrates. Of 
course Plato does not admit that the Sophist is the true Dialec- 
tician: but he resembles him as a wolf does a dog. He isa 
tremendous arguefier, and able to impart to others the argu- 
mentative art. The difference between him and Socrates is 
that his effect is purely negative: he begins and ends with cap- 
tious disputation, his skill is simply to bewilder and perplex : 
he is not, as Socrates, a midwife of true knowledge. 

It is just this difference which is dramatically exhibited in 
the Euthydemus, with much broad drollery of caricature. Here 
a couple of Sophists of the eristical sort are seen exercising their 
art on an intelligent youth. They put captious questions to 
him and entangle him in contradictions by means of verbal 
quibbles, until he does not know whether he is standing on his 
head or his heels. Socrates then takes him in hand and, by 
gentler questioning, ultimately draws out of him answers of re- 
markable point and pregnancy: and so the true Dialectic is 
contrasted with its counterfeit Eristic. 
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in this dialogue a manifest caricature of the manner and method 
of Socrates—the Sophists profess eis aperijs éripedeiav mrporpepae 
by means of dialogue: they challenge the interlocutor uméyeew 
Acyov: their examples are drawn from the common objects and 
vulgar trades, the frequent recurrence of which in the talk of 
Socrates was (as we learn from Xenophon) an established joke’— 
but further they maintain positions that we know to have been 
held by Megarians and Cynics: their fallacies and quibbles are 
just like those of Eubulides, and we may fairly presume that 
what we have here presented to us as “Sophistic”’ is neither 
more nor less than a caricature of the Megarian Logic. 

In short, there is only one kind of Eristic in Plato's view: 
and the only reason why historians insist on distinguishing 
two kinds is, that they have made up their minds that there 
must be a broad line of distinction between the Sophists and 
the disciples of Socrates. 

The results so far obtained—that among the Sophists 
attacked by Plato we can distinguish two kinds*, correspond- 
ing to two classes distinguished by Isocrates: that in one of 
the Isocratean species Plato is polemically included, while with 
the corresponding Platonic Sophists Plato’s fellow-disciples are 


Inextricably commingled—all this seems to me certain, and 


quite sufficient to refute the received opinion that there was a 
broad and clear historical distinction between Sophists and 
Philosophers. The position which I shall go on to maintain is 
more hypothetical, and I am anxious to separate it from what I 
have so far tried to prove, in order that any doubts which may 
be felt with regard to the one may not extend themselves in- 
sensibly to the other. 

I am disposed to think that the Art of Disputation which is 
ascribed to Sophists in the Euthydemus and the Sophistes (and 


- exhaustively analysed by Aristotle in the sept Lodiotixdy 


"EXéyyov) originated entirely with Socrates, and that he is 
altogether responsible for the form at least of this second 
species of Sophistic. 


1 They talk of oxen and sheep, the 2 It is not of course meant that P, 
cook, the smith, the potter. himself clearly distinguishes the two. 
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Thus to turn the tables on the arch-antagonist of Sophistry, 
and charge him with sowing the sophistical tares which his 
great pupil is so earnest to separate from his dialectical wheat, 
will seem a paradox. And I cannot prove it: but I think I can 
show that it is the most probable hypothesis. 

My first argument is one of general historical probability. 
Ido not see from whom else the method could have been derived 
—as far as the form is concerned: for no doubt its sceptical and 
destructive aim, and the logical puzzles and paradoxes which it 
uses, may be traced to Protagoras and Zeno. But asa method 
of conducting argument, it seems to me just an “ape of the 
Socratic Elenchus :” a deliberate, artificial reproduction of the 
spontaneous and characteristic manner of the great sage, u 
manner which shared and expressed—and indeed seems to us 
inseparable from—his philosophic and personal originality, his 
Induction and his Irony. 

I am aware that the authority of Diogenes Laertius stands 
in the way of this view. He states on Aristotle’s evidence that 
Zeno was the originator of Dialectic, thus making no distinction 
between the Zenonian and the Socratic methods. More defi- 
nitely he refers Eristic to Protagoras : rpa@tos épy—he says— 
dvo Aeyous elvat Tept TavTos TpaypaTos avTiKElpéevous AAANAOIS. 
Ols xai cuvnpdita, patos TodTo mpakas: and afterwards enumc- 
rates among his writings a réyvn epiotixav. 

Now this last assertion is rather an awkward fact for me: 
and I thought at first that it was impossible in face of it to 
maintain my hypothesis. But on reflection there appeared to 
be fair ground for discarding it: for (1) we cannot really recon- 
cile Diogenes and Plato, but are forced to choose between the 
two, and (2) we can suggest a very probable explanation of D’s 
assertion, assuming it to be erroneous. 

First, then, it seems to me quite incredible that if Protagoras 
had really not only practised, but actually invented, Enistic, as 
described in the Sophistes—methodical disputation by short 
questions and answers—he could ever have been represented as 
Plato represents him in the dialogue which bears his name. 
For here he is not casually or slightly, but emphatically and 
prominently contrasted with Socrates, as the master of the 
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opposite method of long speaking. It is true that he professes 
to be able to speak at any length that may be desired: but this 
is only a bit of his brag: it is quite clear that he cannot. The 
Elenchus is quite new to him, and he falls a most helpless vic- 
tim to it. Now the coarsest satirist would not describe a man 
as quite unskilled in an art which he had himself invented : 
and Plato is not a coarse satirist: and moreover, as Grote well 
observes, he is not here even a severe one, as far as Protagoras 
is concerned: he wishes to allow him such credit as he deserves, 
and so he does not put in his mouth (as in the case of Pro- 
dicus and Hippias) a piece of affected verbiage to make him 
ridiculous, but an able and interesting dissertation. He treats 
him with consideration and fairness, if not with esteem, as a 
master in his art such as it was. 

It seems to me then that Plato could not have known what 
is stated by Diogenes, and at the same time that he must have 
known it, if the statement had been true. He was no doubt 
aware that Protagoras maintained the thesis, Ov« elyat avriXe- 
yetv, which was a favourite with the Eristics: indeed he himself 
traces this connection in the Euthydemus. And I am inclined 
to think that it was on this reference that the statement of 
Diogenes was based; if so, we can conjecture exactly how he 
was misled. Protagoras, no doubt, was in a manner Eristic, 
just as Zeno was, but it was in a rhetorical manner: he very 
likely wrote a téyvn épiotix@y, as D. says: but if so, we must 
suppose it merely to have contained instructions how to make 
speeches on both sides of a case, no doubt with the aid of 
logical fallacies. Diogenes finding the reference in the Euthy- 
demus, and not thinking of any other Enstic than ro viv éme- 
moNaLov yéevos, as he afterwards calls it, naturally attributes this 
latter to the famous father of sophistry '. 

But I should not rely on this hypothetical reasoning, if it 
were not supported by strong general probabilities. Surely the 
whole conception of Socrates and his effect on his contempo- 


1 I may observe that D. goes on to _ is not therefore very bold to conjecture 
ray that Protagoras taught yuynv eleae that his other statement is simply de- 
ras alcOnces which is obviously derived rived from the Euthydemus misunder- 
from tho Thestetus misunderstood. It stood. 
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raries, as all authorities combine to represent it, requires us to 
assume that his manner of discourse was quite novel: that no 
one before had systematically attempted to show men their ig- 
norance of what they believed themselves to know. Suppose a 
society to which the “Art of Wrangling,” as Locke calls it, is 
familiar, and the historical Socrates, whom we seem to know 
as well as we know Dr Johnson, seems quite dépays¢: we feel 
that his philosophical originality and his moral earnestness 
must have expressed themselves in some quite different 
manner. : 

But Socrates once there, appearing to the public as the 
Arch-Sophist, who overcame all rivals in wordy fight, and by 
his greater impressiveness and attractiveness to youth threw 
them all into the shade, so that comedians naturally selected 
him to represent the class—what could be more natural than 
that he should have a host of imitators? Indeed, Xenophon ex- 
pressly tells us of such men who, from the free and abundant 
banquet of Socratic discourse, carried away fragments which 
they sold for money. 

The question then is, would Plato call such men Sophists ? 

It must be borne in mind that a Sophist, in Plato’s peculiar 
use of the term, combined two attributes: he taught for pay, 
and he taught sham knowledge: and the term might seem to 
be applicable wherever these attributes were found in combina- 
tion. If then there were among the disciples of Socrates men 
who taught for pay, not having private fortunes like Plato, and 
who taught sham knowledge, i.e. doctrines with which Plato 
disagreed: how was he to rezard them? I imagine he would 
be puzzled, and would make distinctions among them. There 
might be some like Euthydemus and Dionysiodorus, in whom 
he would feel an absolute want of philosophic earnestness: with 
these, whether they had or had not formed part of the—no doubt 
varying and irregular—cirele who listened to Socrates, he would 
recognise no tie of brotherhood: and would not hesitate, if 
occasion offered, to satirise them under the Invidious term. 
There would be others like Aristippus, who certainly took 
money for his teaching, and against whose theory and practice 
Plato would feel a strong aversion: but who was yet a man of 

Juurnal of Philology. Vou. Iv. 21 
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convictions, and a man of speculative force and originality. He 
would be difficult to class. And in fact, though Aristotle speaks 
of him as a Sophist, Plato never does, never indeed mentions 
him personally, though he is understood to be directly contro- 
verting his theories in two dialogues. If, again, there were also 
members of the School of Megara, with which Plato had at first 
felt the closest affinity, and from which his divergence had been 
slow and gradual: if these undoubted Socratics had fallen away 
into the wickedness of taking fees, while their dialectical method 
degenerated more and more into captious and purely negative 
disputation: Plato, we may,suppose, would be pained and per- 
plexed. But he might gradually come to recognise that these 
men, even though they might be old friends and actual co-dis- 
ciples of Socrates, were yet essentially Sophists, and their teach- 
ing Sophistry. 

I conceive, then, that Socrates was seed and source of 
a new kind of Sophistry, the post-Socratic Sophistry, as we 
may call it: which it was extremely difficult for the subtlest 
mind to distinguish from the profession of Socratic philosophy. 
Or may we not say, that the distinction would be properly 
Impossible, conjecturing that the proper positive and negative 
characteristics of the Sophist, presence of fees and absence of 
philosophic earnestness, would not be found together? It is 
clear that Plato’s conception of a Sophist involves the—I trust— 
groundless assumption that “the man who takes fees must be a 
quack:” and if he found men taking fees, whom he would 
shrink from calling quacks, though he might deplore their phi- 
losophic aberrations, he would be in a dilemma as to the em- 
ployment of the term. 

At this point, one wants to know exactly how far the 
Socratic principle of not taking fees was carried out in what we 
are accustomed to call the Socratic schools, intensively and ex- * 
tensively: how many acted on it, and how strictly. No doubt 
all true disciples of Socrates would be reluctant to abandon the 
principle, and to give for gold what gold should never buy’. 
But a faut vwre: and what were men to do who had neither 


1 Cf. Memorabilia, I. ¢. v1. ¢ 13. 
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the avrapxeia of Antisthenes, nor the fortune of Platu? To the 
latter, indeed, who is described to us as consuming his full 
share of ta é&w ayaa, such men might fairly say, in the 
words of Euripides, 


Wpos Twy exovTwY Tov vopoy TONS. 


Then, again, there are different ways of effecting the transfer of 
commodities: one may veil or attenuate the repulsiveness of 
the transaction in various degrees. Even the virtue of Socrates 
is said to have gone out frequently to dinner: Quintilian, in- 
deed, reports a tradition that ‘Socrati collatum sit ad victum',’ 
Plato was, as I have said, well-born, and probably well to do: but 
even he, if we may trust the Epistles, did not disdain presents 
from Dionysius and other friends. Poorer Socratics, one may 
surely assume, would take similar presents with less scruple, 
and the practice would gradually become regular. At this 
stage it would be difficult to distinguish presents from fees: 
especially from fees claimed in the magnificent manner of Pro- 
tagoras. I observe that Dr Thompson has no hesitation in 
identifying the disputatious Sophists of Isocrates, who imparted 
virtue for four or five minzw, with “some of the minor So- 
cratics:” and it seems probable that the number of such paid 
Socratics would increase as time went on, and the personal in- 
fluence of the master declined. In fact, the principle of gra- 
tuitous teaching was so impracticable, that it must be given 
up: until the community generally saw the propriety of sup- 
porting philosophers, as in Plato’s model state, they must get 
a livelihood out of society somehow. 

Meanwhile, I think, we may assume that the first type of 
Sophist was declining: or rather was gradually shrinking back 
into the rhetorician out of which he had expanded. The new 
dialectical method had the attraction of novelty : and at the same 
time all the nobler element of the strong and widespread influ- 
ence which had thronged the lectures of Protagoras and Hip- 
pias, the enthusiasm for wisdom and virtue, the fearless aspira- 


1 The same authority adds that Zeno, — appears to have been altogether aban- 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus mereedes  doned by the severest of the post-Arir- 
acceptaverint: so that the principle — totelian schools. 
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tion and the sublime credulity of youth, would be attracted 
and absorbed by the new teaching. Isocrates, no doubt, with his 
“ philosophy” represents in a manner the old Sophists: but 
in his profession of practical wisdom there was but a meagre 
residuum of the magnificent promises of Protagoras. There 
were besides, as Aristotle informs us, teachers who gave system- 
atic instruction in political science, using collections of laws 
and constitutions. But such moralists as Prodicus we may as- 
sume to have quite disappeared in the 4th century: they are in 
fact, to use Welcker’s phrase, “forerunners of Socrates” and true 
ethical philosophy: they represent an earlier and ruder stage of 
moral reflection: when the Socrates has come their day is over. 
The time, then, would arrive when Enstic would be the only 
prominent rival of Dialectic: and when Plato, looking abroad for 
the quack teacher to contrast with the true philosopher, would 
discover him among his old friends and comrades, and find in his 
features an odious resemblance to the revered ‘hneaments of 
his master. But this view cf Eristic would not come to him all 
at once: there would be a clear interval between the time when 
he distinguished it as a perverse and mistaken dialectic from 
his own method, and the time when he actually identified it 
with Sophistic. 

Now I think that just this appears if we arrange the dia- 
logues of Plato in the chronological order which would on other 
grounds be most probable, and trace his employment of the 
two terms—Sophistic and Eristic—down the stream of time. 

Take first the Protagoras. This is generally placed in the 
first group of the dialogues, chronologically arranged. I am in- 
clined to place it among the very earliest. At any rate I regard 
it as representing Plato’s recollections of the actual collision 
between Socrates and the original Sophists. Here there 
is no mention of Eristic: nor docs it appear in the Gorgias, 
which however must be placed at a considerable interval from 
the Protagoras in order to allow time for the complete change 
that has taken place in Plato’s ethical view. This dialogue indeed 
is less directed against the old-fashioned sophistry than against 
rhetoric. It is true that Plato places cogiotixn, as “Quackery 
of Legislation,” side by side with pyropan: but I think he is 
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more concerned to attribute this quackery to Athenian poli- 
ticians generally than to any professional teachers, A similar 
view to this is developed again in the Republic, in one of the 
most brilliant and effective passages that Plato ever wrote: 
“You, the Public,” he rings forth, “are the arch-Sophist, it is 
your Public Opinion that corrupts youth.” It may be observed 
that Thrasymachus, who is the victim of Socrates in the prolu- 
sory dialogue that fills the first book of the Republic, is not 
called a Sophist, and does not profess the art of conduct: he is 
merely a rhetorician who maintains a popular immoral paradox. 
The Republic, though it has much affinity to the Gorgias, must 
be placed, I think, at a certain interval after it: because Plato's 
ethical view has been again somewhat modified. He is no 
longer in the extreme of reaction from the hedonism of the 
Protagoras: he submits to try the issue between Virtue and 
Vice by the standard of Pleasure. Now here for the first time 
we come across Eristic as a method. The word épsorixos has 
been used before in the Lysis. But there it is employed un- 
technically and quasi-eulogistically: it is implied that the 
youth called €protixos has dialectical capacity. In the Republic 
however (v. 454) we hear of an avtiAoyixn Téxvn, into which 
many fall unwillingly, «ai olovras ov épiferw adrra Sraréyeo Oat, 
because they are unable xar’ eldn Siatpovpevor 7o Neycpmevov 
émioxoneiv and so they Siwxovat Kat avTo 76 dvopa Tov AexOer- 
Tos THv évaytiwow. Here we have already a method or man- 
ner of reasoning, in no way connected with Sophistry, but obvi- 
ously belonging to persons seriously engaged in the pursuit 
of truth. 

In the Meno, again, which I should place between the 
Gorgias and the Republic, we have Sophistic and Eristic side 
by side and unconnected. The Sophists are still our old friends: 
they are not exactly attacked: they are even half-defended 
against Anytus, who is made to confess that he knows nothing 
about them, though it is possible that he may bo right in 
despising them. But Eristic is noticed quite independently : 
it is contrasted with the inethod of Socrates as a perverse kind 
of Dialectic. “If I were one of the woot xai éptatixol cat 
“ dywuatixol, I should say éuoi pev elpnras cov Epyov NauSadvew 
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” 


“oyov Kai edéyyerv :” and again Socrates objects to the épeor- 
Kos Nevyos that ove Eote Gnteiy avOpwmr@ ovre 6 olde ovTe 3 
fen olden. 

This latter position is examined at length in the Thextetus, 
which I consider to belong to a group of dialogues later than 
any yet mentioned. This group is defined in my view by two 


(,/characteristics. (1) The concentration cn ethical and political 


ae 


interests, due to the influence of Sucrates, has ceased: Plato’s 
attention is fixed on questions from a social point of view more 
narrow and professional, from a philosophical point of view 
more central and fundamental—on knowledge: its nature, object 
and method. He has passed definitely from the market-place 
into the school; and as an indication of this, (2) he is now 
engaged in controversies with other philosophers: an element 
absent from the earlier dialogues—even from the Republic. 
When he takes up ethical questions again, as in the Philebus, 
the more scholastic and technical treatment is striking. 

Now in the Theetetus perverse dialectic is noticed, though 
not by the name of Eristic, but by that of Sophistic, which 
here bears its later meaning. “ If,” says Socrates, “you and I 
“were engaged in Sophistic logomachy (EuverOovres cogiotixas eis 
“uaxry Tovavtry) we should go on verbally confuting each other : 
“a sort of confutation that produces no real conviction.” 

This then is the first identification of Sophistic and Eristic: 
that is, if I am nght in connecting closely the Euthydemus and 
the Sophistes, previously discussed. I know that the Euthyde- 
mus has generally been placed earlier: but I think this is due 
to a mistaken inference from the style. The extreme difference 
of form has blinded readers to the substantial affinity of its 
polemic with that of the Sophistes. 

I am aware that any argument which depends on an 
assumption as to the order of Plato's dialogues is insecure, on 
account of the difference of opinion that exists on the subject. 
In particular, many would dispute the place I assign to the 
Theextetus. But most, I think, would allow at any rate that 
there was a time at which Plato attacked as Sophists rhetorical 
moralists and politicians, a later time at which he defined a 
Sophist as a perverse disputer, and a time between the two at 
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which he contended against the same sort of perverse disputa- 
tions without identifying it with Sophistry. And this seems 
strongly confirmatory of my view that this kind of disputatious 
Sophistry is post-Socratic and a degenerate offshoot of Socratic 
method. 

H. SIDGWICK. 
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pera S€é ov TroddOv yXpovov aveows KaKav Hv Kal pyero 7d 
Sevtepov ex Nafov te cal Medrnrov “Iwo yiverOat nana. 


THE MSS. have dvews or dveos. Editors have adopted Reiske’s 
conjecture of dveots, and the common translation would be 
‘Afterwards, but for no long time, there was a respite from 
suffering. Then from Naxos and Miletus troubles gathered 
anew about Ionia’ (Rawlinson). Grote would join pera 5é ov 
moAdov ypovov, understanding apparently, ‘So after a little 
time of trouble there was a respite from suffering, and then, &c.’ 
Probably no one ever felt. content with either of these explana- 
tions. It may be worth considering whether the true reading 
be not avavéwots, a word which gives unexceptionable sense and 
which might well be corrupted into dvews. It is used by 
Herodotus elsewhere. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


ON SOME PASSAGES OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


ACCORDING to the received interpretation of Bk. v. ch. 5 of 
the so-called Nicomachean Ethics, the author attempts in this 
difficult passage an explanation of the laws of value. It is ob- 
vious that, if that is his intention, he fails egregiously. That 
he should have failed in such an inquiry is neither impossible 
nor even improbable: but is it quite certain that we have 
formed a right conception of the end which he has in view? ° 

The following extract from Sir A. Grant’s commentary will 
serve to recal not only the usual interpretation, but also the 
doubts and difficulties which have suggested themselves to must 
readers of the Ethics : 

“*Now the joining of the diagonal of a square gives us pro- 
portionate return. The joining of the diagonal gives each pro- 
ducer some of the other’s work, and thus an exchange is made, 
but the respective value of the commodities must be first ad- 
justed, else there can be no fair exchange. What, then, is the 
law of value? It is enunciated a little later (§ 10). Sef roivuy 
—tpodny. ‘As an architect (or a farmer it may be) is to a shoe- 
maker, so many shoes must there be to a house or to corn.’ 
That is, the value of the product is determined by the quality 
of the labour spent upon it. The sort of comparison here made 
between the quality of farmer and shoemaker seems connected 
with a Greek notion of personal dignity and a dislike of Ba- 
vavoia. Such feelings are opposed to the impartial views of 
political economy, and are quite superseded by the law of sup- 
ply and demand. If it be asked what is to determine the 
quality of labour, it will soon be seen that quality resolves itself 
into quantity, that the excellence of labour must be measured 
also by supply and demand. We cannot be sure that we have 
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above the full statement of Aristotle’s ideas upon value, but if 
we have, they are imperfect.” 

In my opinion ch. 5 should be read in close connection with 
ch. 2—4, the passage as a whole being an attempt at once 
to connect and to distinguish three kinds of particular justice. 
In order to cunnect these three kinds of particular justice, the 
author regards them each as avadoyov te: in order to distin- 
guish them, he represents each by a special and appropriate 
kind of avadoya, the word avadoyia being employed in the 
larger of the two senses recugnized by the Greck mathemati- 
cians, and therefore including anthmetical proportion, which 
is strictly speaking a peoorns. Cf. Nesselmann, Die Algebra 
der Griechen, pp. 210—212. where it is shown from Nicoma- 
chus Gerasenus and Tamblichus, that. though properly dvadoyia 
meant geometrical proportion (all other proportions being peco- 
TyTES}, avadoyia and pwecorns are frequently used synonymously 
for any kind of proportion. I shall henceforth use the word pro- 
portion as an equivalent fur avadoyia in its extended meaning. 

Premising that in the earlier part of ch. 3 particular justice 
has been made to cousi-t in vo icov, and that it has been after- 
wards explained that the foc7ys spoken of 1s icorns Aoywr, or 
avanroyia, § §, ‘between the persons aud the things, according 
to some standard’ zpos Te,, $$ 9, 4, I proceed to state, as briefly 
as pussible, the substance of the investigation of dis-ributive, 
corrective, aud commercial justice. In the course of my sum- 
mary, it will, I hope, appear, that the purpose of the author is 
merely to translate intu the language of proportion the fullow- 
ing propusition : ‘Particular justice is attained in distribution, 
correction, and barter, when the parties are, after the transac- 
tion, in the same position relatively to one another, as they 
were befure it. What constitutes identity of relative positions, 
the author dees not ask. The investigation is in fact intro- 
duced in order to justify the statement made in 3 § 8, gor 
dpa 70 dixatoy avadoyzov 7, just as the list uf virtues is intro- 
duced in UL. 7 to justify the definition of virtue. But though 
the author's principal ain is to shuw that the just in distri- 
bution, in correctiun, aud in commerce 13 avaXoyov tT, he thinks 
st worth while to enter into detail and to distinguish them, 
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because Plato had taken one kind of proportion, 9 ioérns 7 
yewpuerpixn, as the rule of justice (Gorg. 508 a, Laws 757 A, B), 
whilst the Pythagoreans had endeavoured to reduce all justice 
to retaliation, ré avrurerrovOos, a phrase which may be inter- 
preted by reference to proportion. 

1. The first of the three kinds of particular justice, distn- 
butive justice, in the distribution of property or honour secures 
to the individual a share proportioned to his desert. Desert is 
differently estimated in different cases: for example, in a demo- 
cracy freedom constitutes desert, in an oligarchy wealth or birth, 
in an aristocracy apern. 

Thus distributive justice assigns to the persons concerned 
shares such that the position of the persons relatively to one 
another is not altered by the distribution, but does not deter- 
mine what constitutes alteration of relative position. 

Let A, B, C, D be proportionals, so that 4: B: C: D. 
Hence alternando 4: C:: B: D; and componendo A taken 
together with C: B taken together with D :: A : B; which last 
proportion exactly represents distributive justice as above de- 
scribed. Or, as the author expresses it, distributive justice con- 
sists in the conjunction or composition of A and C, Band D, 
A, B, C, D being proportionals (7 dpa rod A’ pou te I’ xat 4 tov 
B7@ A avtevEis to ev Savon Sixaicy éorwv, 3 § 12), since by 
such conjunction the position of the two parties, relatively to 
one another, is not: altered: whether, as in a democracy, A and 
B are equal, and therefore C and D; or, as in oligarchy and 
aristocracy, a difference is assumed between the persons, which 
therefore necessitates a difference in the shares assigned to 
them. Cf. Politics, 1. 9.4. Distributive justice then may be 
represented by the formula 

A+C:B4+D:A:B. 
But mathematically when A taken together with C is to B 
taken together with D as A is to B, A, B, C, D are said to be 
in geometrical proportion. Hence distributive justice is a geo- 
metrical proportion. 
1 The Editors print a, 8, -y, 8 here, numbers (clse we should have the pro- 


A, B, T, Ain ch. 5. As the propor- portion 1:2::8: 4), I have restored 
tionals arc in both cases lines, not capitals in the present passage. 
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At this point I would call attention to 3 §§ 11, 12: dare 
Kai TO OAOV TpOs TO OAOV" SrrEep 1) von auvdvates’ KAY OUTWS TUV- 
TeOH, Stxaiws auvdvater. 1 dpa tod A bpou To T' nat 4 Tod B re 
A ovlevkts 70 ev Savon Sixascy dots, cat pécov 70 Sixatov toor’ 
€oTi Tov Tapa To avadoyov. Here ovtevkis seems to mean what 
in the language of proportion is called avvOects (cf. Eucl. v. Def. 
15), our ‘componendo;’ the more familiar word being employed 
in preference to the technical one, because, according to strict 
usage, ovyGeots can hardly be applied to the union of persons 
and things. 

2. Corrective justice, the function of which is to remove 
inequality after it has arisen, deprives the gainer of his 
unjust gain, and restores to the loser his unjust loss, the 
words ‘gain’ and ‘loss’ being used in an extended sense. 
The author does not limit this kind of justice to the correc- 
tion of axovota cuvadraypata, but says expressly, 2 §§ 12, 13; 
4 § 1, that it is also concerned with éxovota cuva\X\aypaTa 
(pacts, wvn «.7.X.), i.e. with the correction of voluntary trans- 
actions in which the balance has been disturbed, whether frau- 
dulently or by consent’. Cases of such disturbance will hereafter 
present themselves. 

Now when one man has appropriated what belongs to an- 
other, the latter has as much less, as the former has more, than 
his just right. Hence the former is in excess of the latter by 
twice the amount by which the former is in excess, or the latter 
in defect, of his just right. Manifestly justice is attained when 
the unjust gain of the one is taken from him and restored to 
the other. 

But what we have called the just right of both is an 
arithmetical mean between the excessive position of the one 
and the defective position of the other. Corrective justice is 
therefore represented by an arithmetical proportion in which 
the positions of the two parties, after the wrong and before the 
correction of it, are the extremes. Of course, as the author 
points out in 5 § 4, it may be necessary, in estimating the loss 
of the injured person, to take into account his superior position. 


1 There is therefore in 2 §% 12, 13, no such confusion as Sir A. Grant supposes. 
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It is not necessary to take into account the wrong done to the 
state, because we are now considéring injustice of the particular 
kind, which consists in unfairness, not universal injustice, which 
consists in the violation of law. 

8. At the beginning of ch. 5, the author criticizes the 
Pythagorean theory that justice consists in 16 avremerovos, 
Le. TO avtimetrovOcs TO Kat’ icornta, or retaliation, and objects 
that it does not apply either to distributive, or to corrective, 
justice. In commercial transactions however 70 avtimeroros 18 
the bond of society: but the aytimerovOos which regulates 
commercial transactions is, not 70 avrimetrovOds TO KaT tooTNTa 
(retaliation), but 16 dvturerovOds 1d Kat avadoyiay (reciprocal 
proportion). Now 7 xat’ avadoyiav avtidocts is secured by 
n xata Siauetpov avfevkis. [I defer for the present the exami- 
nation of this difficult phrase.| For example, let 4 be an 
architect, B a shoemaker, Ca house, and Da shoe. If A and 
B agree that a house and a shoe are of equal value, barter may 
take place without altering the position of A and B relatively 
to one another: or in the symbolism of ch. 3, 


A+D:B+C: A: B, 
whence A:B:D: C4. 


But as barter does not take place between persons of the 
same trade, the transaction will be in general more complicated, 
C and D not being of equal value. In general then B will give 
to A, x shoes in return for his house. Hénce commercial 
justice is represented in general by the proportion 


A+2zD:B+C0:A4:B: 
whence as before 
| A:B:2a2D: C. 


But when 4: B:: 2D: C, A and C are said to be 
reciprocally proportional to B and 2D; in the language of the 
Greek geometricians they avreurerovOacw. Cf. Euclid, vi. 15, 
€otw toa tpiywva Ta ABI, AAE, pay pd tony éyorta ywviay 
thy uTo BAL 7H vie AAE. Xéyw ore tov ABT, AAE rpryovey 
avrimerrovOacww ai mdeupai ai Tepi Tas icas ywvias, TOUT éotiv 


bre dori ws 7 'A arpos rnv AA obras 7) EA apes tv AB. See 
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also Simson’s Def. 2 of Bk. vi.: “Two magnitudes are said to 
be reciprocally proportional to two others, when one of the first 
is to one of the other magnitudes, as the remaining one of the 
last two is to the remaining one of the first.” Hence commercial 
justice is represented by reciprocal proportion, 70 avremerro: Ads 
70 KaT avadoytap. 

It will be observed (1) that in this explanation of ch. 5, I 
have followed exactly the method of interpretation adopted in 
ch. 3; (2) that according to my view the author not only limits 
the application of 1d avrivemovOos to commercial transactions, 
but also gives a new meaning to the phrase by the addition of 
the words 7d «at avadoyiay, (3) that I conceive the author to 
mean no more than that ‘4 and B exchange on equal terms if 
xD is equivalent to C, x having been determined by the 
higgling of the market.’ 

I return now to § 8: vrovet S€ thy avridoowv tv Kat dvado- 
yiav 4 kata Stapetpov avtevkts, olov otxodopos ef @ A, oxutorc- 
pos ef & B, oixia ef OT, vrrodnua ef @ A. Set otv Nap Raver 
Tv Oixodopoy Tapa TOU axuTOTOpMOU TOU exEivou Epyou, Kat aUToY 
éxeir peradidovat 76 avtod. The phrase 9» xata Staperpoy 
ovtevéis is understood by the older commentators and by 
Sir A. Grant to mean the junction of the diagonals 4D, BC in 
the square ABDC, by Mr Williams to mean the junction of 
one diagonal of a parallelogram the sides of which are the 
lines A, B, D, C. 

Architect(1) ) Shoemaker (2) 


\ 








| \| > 


TTouse (C) Shoes (D) 


But, (1) é¢’ @ A, &c. are lines, not as in Sir A. Grant's figure 
points; else how could they be proportionals? (cf. an oversight 
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in Sir A. Grant’s note on ch. 3 § 9, where four mathematical 
points are apparently regarded as proportionals) : 

(2) in Mr Williams's figure, which avoids the former objec- 
tion, D and C are made equal to A and B, i.e. the shoes and 
the house to the architect and the shoemaker respectively, 
whereas it is clear that the shoes should be equal to the house, 
the architect to the shoemaker: 

(3) the junction of the diagonal is called in Greek éri- 
Gevkts, not ovfevkis ; cf. Euclid, passim: 

(4) Sir A. Grant and Mr Williams fail to show why “the 
junction of the diagonal” is mentioned, whercas the author says 
expressly that 7 xara duaperpov ovfevks produces tyv avridoow 
Tv KaT avandoyiay, and implies that 7 «ata Scayetpov avfevkis 
and the proportion A: B: D: C are different ways of 
representing the operation of barter. Compare § 8 with § 12. 

Now it seems reasonable to assume that ov{evkis is used 
here in the same sense as in 3 § 12, and that if ovfevks in the 
last-named passage means the composition of A and C, B and D, 
n kata Stapetpov aveviis, “cross conjunction,” means the 
composition of A and D, Band C. The reason of the nomen- 
clature is apparent if we arrange four proportionals thus: 


A C 


D 





‘Cross-conjunction’ then will give us the proportion 
A+D:B+C:A: 8B, 
whence A: B: D: C,as before. 

Similarly in the Ludemian Ethics, v11. 10, we have 6 8 uep- 
EXOMEVOS ToOUVaYTioy oTpeper TO avddoyov Kai Kata SiapeTpov 
oulevyvuow : i.e. whereas the superior claims that the propor- 
tion shall stand 


A+C:B+D:A4:B, 

whence ABC sD, 

the inferior thinks that the just proportion is 
A+tD:B+C:A4: B, 

whence A:B:D:G, 

C being what A receives from B, D what B receives from A. 
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(If we would assimilate these proportions to the proportion of 
Vv. 5, We must transpose C and JD, as in the latter passage C’ 
and D are what .f and B give, not what they receive.) 

New in the proportions which express the claims of the 
superior and the inferior in friendship, 4 and B, and therefore 
Cand J), are assumed to differ; in barter zl and B exchange 
on equal terms wares, C and 2D, equal in value: but the author 
reduces friendship to a simple case of barter when he explains 
that the inferior is entitled to the greater amount of assistance, 
the superiur tu the greater amount of honour. Thus unequal 
friends barter assistance and honour, as the cobbler and weaver 
barter wares. Vie. Eth. 1x. 1.1. 

It fulluws that a good man will not be on terms of friend- 
ship with a superior, unless the superior in rank is also superior 
In merit, because otherwise the inferior will not feel for the 
superior that love and regard by which the superiority is 
requited. Vic. Eth. VuL 6 § 6. 

As however friendship in general assumes equality of per- 
sons, quantitative equality {ro «ata qogov) is the primary rule 
of friendly intercourse, proportionate equality (zo «at aiar) 
being of secondary impertance. In Justice, proportionate 
equality ranks first. quantitative eqnality second. ie. Eth. 
Vin 7 $3.0 Ch Nicomach, Gerasen. 1. 21 $5. where a geome- 
trical proportion is said te be «ata aowrnza, an arithmetical 
proportion «ara wosotnva. Hence the primary rule of tnend- 
ship is arithmeticrd proportion, because friends are in general 
equals: cf. 2 § 13, where ypyors, ‘friendly loan, is specially 
inentioned as one of the voluntary transactions with which 
corrective justice is concerned. If however the frends are 
unequal. the rule of friendship is proportivnate, qualitative 
equality. Le. that form of geometrical propurtion which 1s called 
reciprocal. 

Manifestly in barter 4 = - =], 
the formula .1: B22): C being preferred tof: B:: C: 2D, 
ouly becanse the former propertion represeuts the relations 
of A and B after the exchanve. the latter their relations before 
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it. Now from these two proportions which represent the 
relations of A and B before and after the exchange, we obtain 
the proportion 
A: B: B;: A. 

Accordingly the author of the Magna Moralia 1. 33 substi- 
tutes for the Eudemian theory the simple statement that 
exchange takes place ‘when the farmer is to the architect, as 
the architect is to the farmer,’ i.c. when the claims of the two 
have been equated by the ordinary process of higgling. 

I return now to the fifth book of the [Vicomachean] Ethics. 
In 5 § 12, we read—eis oyjua 8 avaroyias ov Set ayew Stav 
adr\aEwrvrae et 8é un, audotépas tEet tas virepoyas TO Erepov 
axpov. aA Stray éywot ta avTav, oltws toot Kal Kowavoi, bre 
avrn 1 taotns Suvatat én’ avtav yiverOar yewpyos A, tpopy T, 
axutotonos B, TO Epyov auto’ TO icacpévoy A’ ef & ovtw py Hv 
avtimetrovOévat, ove av nv xowwvia. Substituting a colon for a 
period after dxpov, and a colon for a comma after avray, I 
translate :—‘ The parties and the wares must not be reduced 
to proportion after the exchange has taken place, else one 
or other extreme will have both the superiorities’ (i.e. one 
will have more than his just right, the other less, and the case 
must be dealt with by corrective justice), ‘but when each has 
his own: then, men are on equal terms and can trade together 
because their claims can be equated in this manner,—A is a 
farmer,’ &c. (i.e. whilst the mutual demand lasts, x can be 
ascertained). 

I regard this sentence as a warning that the terms of the 
bargain must be determined, in other words that « must be de- 
termined, by the ordinary process of higgling, before the ex- 
change takes place, that is, during the continuance of the 
mutual demand; cf.§11: e.g. A must arranve with /, before 
the transfer 1s effected, how many pairs of shoes the latter is to 
give him in return for a house. If 4 accepts one pair of shoes 
on account, trusting that J will subsequently make up to him 
the market value of the house, and B takes advantage of A’s 
nevligence, it is no longer an affair of commercial justice, but of 
corrective justice, which, as has been pointed out in 2 §§ 12, 13, 
and in 4 § 1, plays a part in the rectification of voluntary trans- 
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actions such as apaots, avn, Savetopds, éyy'n, ypnots, Tapaxata- 
Onxn, picOwors, as well as in the rectification of involuntary 
transactions, such as xAXomn, potyeia, «.7.A. In the case sup- 
posed A has now got one pair of shoes only, whilst B has got a 
house worth z pairs of shoes, and x—1 pairs of shoés into the 
bargain. Hence A has x—1 pairs of shoes less than his just 
right, B has z—1 pairs of shoes more than his just right. 
Thus B has the advantage of A to the extent of 2 (z—1° pairs 
of shoes: in the language of our author ‘ B has both superiori- 
ties *,’ 

If then the time for arranging the terms of the bargain is 
allowed to pass by, the two parties to the transaction are to be 
regarded as two extremes, one of which exceeds the mean by 
as much as the mean exceeds the other: the reciprocal propor- 
tion of commercial justice must therefore be supplemented by 
the arithmetical proportion of corrective justice. The words 
70 €repov axpoy point unmistakeably to this interpretation, since 
A and B cannot possibly be regarded as extremes in the propor- 
tion dA: B: D:C. For brav éywor ra avrov the commenta- 
tors refer to 4 §§ 8, 14, forgetting that, whereas corrective justice 
restores to each his own, commercial justice is attained when 
each surrenders his own. It seems to me clear that in the 
present passage these words are antithetical to dray adAcEovras, 
meaning ‘ before they have delivered up their respective wares.’ 

Thus, as I understand the author, he justifies in ch. 3—5, the 
assertion made in ch. 2, that 1d Sixasoy 7d ev pépes is avadoyov 
vt, and assigns kinds of proportion to the several kinds of par- 
ticular justice. In so doing he shews controversially (1) that 
the yewperpixn iotrns of Plato does not include all the varieties 
of particular justice, and (2) that the Pythagorean theory of 70 
avrirerrovOcs (retaliation) is applicable only to commercial 
transactions, and to them only if by 76 avrirerov@os is meant 
70 avtirerovOcs Td Kat’ avadoyiay (reciprocal proportion). On 
the other hand he has not attempted any investigation of the 
laws of value, and is wholly innocent of the theory “that the 


1 Mr H. Richards has anticipated and 7ré Erepor dxpow (Journal of Philo- 
me in referring to 4 §§ 10,11 for the logy, Vol. IV. p. 150). 
explanation of dugordpas ras bwepoyds 


Journal of Philology. vot. tv. 22 
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value of the product is determined by the quality of the labour 
spent upon it.” Economically, he contents himself with the 
statements that barter presumes mutual demand, and that the 
terms of the barter must be settled before, not after, the needs 
of the two parties are satisfied. 

There are a few minor difficulties which deserve a passing 
notice, 

(1) In 2§ 9, the words ro pév yap wAéov dtray dvicov, 7d S 
avicov ov wav wreov should be omitted. In this conjecture I am 
anticipated by Spengel (Aristotelische Studien, I. p. 40). 

(2) The words—éorse S€ wai eri tay adrdwv Teyvav TovTO’ 
GVnpovvTO yap ay, Eb jy erroley TO Trovovy Kai Scov Kad olov, Kai 
TO TagyoV ETagyYE TOVTO Kal ToTOUTOY Kat Tovlovrov—which are 
‘usually printed both in 4 § 12, and in 5 § 9, clearly belong to 
the latter place. I think also that the relative 6 should be in- 
serted before ézroder, an evident conjecture in which I am antici- 
pated by Rassow. 

(3) The line quoted in 5 § 3, should surely run ef xe araOoe 
rat épeke, Sinn x Beta yévorto, not ef xe wabor ta K epete. 

(4) The text of 5 § 13 can hardly be right as it stands: dvs 
5 9 ypeia ouvéyes dorrep ev te oy, Snroi bre Stay wn €v ypeia cow 
GAnwy 7) auporepot 7H ATEpos, OVK aAXATTOVTAaL, @omTrEep bray ov 
éyer avtos Sénrai ris, olov olvov, didovres airov éEaywyns. The 
extraordinary harshness of the sentence will be mitigated if we 
remove the comma after olvov, and read either oivov, or ¢Eayw- 
ynv. Both of these readings have MS. authority of some sort. 

I venture to add one or two miscellaneous suggestions in 
regard to the text of the three Eudemian books. 

VI. 9, 4, 6 yap dxpariis xal 6 pairos 0 mpotiberas iBetv éx 
Tov Aoyiopov Tevkerat, @aTE CpOas Eorar BeBovreupévos, Kaxoy 
dé péya eiAndas. Madvig anticipates me in substituting deity 
for iSetvy. For the phrase mporiBeras Seiv, cf. Plat. Sophest. 
221 A, Strep dpre mpovbépeba Sety ckeupeiv. 

VIL 5, 5, xaBurep wai rov tept tovs Oupots Exovta rovroy 
Tov TpoTrov Tou mraGous, axpaty 8 ov NeKTEov. 

Plainly the author means tod wa0ovs axpaty, atras 8 
axpatn ov extéov, That dxpary may stand for axpaty amdas 
is proved by 12 §§ 1, 4, where a/perad and ¢avAa mean respect- 
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ively amAws aiperas and amAas datdAa: but the omission of 
axpaty with aafous seems to me unjustifiable. I would sug- 
gest Tov waOous axpatn, axpatn 8 ov Nexréop. 

VII. 6, 1, Eouxe yap 6 Oupcs axovew pév Tt TOU ANOYoU, Trapa- 
xovery 5é, xaOamep oi tayeis Tay Ssaxdve, of rpiv axodoa wav 
TO Aeyouevoy éxOéovar, eta auapTavovaes THS Tpoorakews, Kai 08 
Kuvis, mpi oxéyacbat e pidros, av povoy odnon, UXaKTovow. 
Omit the superfluous of before mpiy axovoas. 


HENRY JACKSON. 
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THERE are two fragments of the Old Comedy preserved in 
the sixth book of Origen Contra Celsum, which I do not find 
in Meineke. 

The first occurs in p. 310, Spencer's ed. (Lommatazsch, vol. 
xix, p. 390), where Origen is defending Moses’ cosmogony. 
Celsus attacks the account of the Cherubim and the flaming 
sword, and adds, 

Ei pn dpa pndev voncas Mwions avéypaye tatta, adda 
mapaTAnoiov Tt Toy ols wailovTes of THS Upyaias Kopmdias 
moutat aveypawavro, IIpotros Exrewe Bedrcpoddvtnyv, 6 Se 
IIyyacos ‘jv é€& "Apwadias. “AX Exeivoe pév yedwroroteiy 
OéXovres, TOLavTA GuUVEeTAaTTOV. 

Spencer reads éynve in the margin for éxtecve, but this 
spoils the metre. We might easily get two half lines, Ana- 
peestic tetrameters, 

—IIpoitros 8 éxrevvev BedrAcpodporvrn», 
‘O 8€ [Inyacos nv €& ‘Apxadias. 


